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THE  BLACK  COCKATOO 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  CATTLE.DIJFF£R'S  BABY 

IT  was  one  night  when  their  father  had  gone 
to  Geraldcown,  that  the  Paynter  children 
determined  to  give  a  party. 

The  nearest  juvenile  neighbours  of  their 
own  colour  lived  fifteen  miles  away,  and  Mrs. 
Paynter  did  not  albw  them  to  play  with  the 
children  of  the  blacks  squattmg  on  the  WooUa 
Run.  so  when  they  ga\e  a  party  they  had  to 
be  hosts  and  guests  thcxnselves,  dividing  into 
two  narties  and  playing  each  in  turn. 

In  spite  of  this  they  always  had  great  fun  at 
their  entertainments,  enjoying  themselves  per- 
haps aU  the  more  because  the  success  of  every- 
thmg  depended  u-  ^n  their  own  efforts  at  making 
merry.  ** 

There  were  six  of  them  aU  told,  but  Joyce 
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The  Black  Cockatoo 

was  so  grown-up,  past  eighteen  in  fact,  that  she 
could  hardly  be  said  to  count.  Stevie,  too,  was 
fifteen,  and  because  he  had  so  much  hard  work 
to  d(  thought  himself  ahnost  a  man.  and  quite 
above  such  childish  pleasures  as  delighted  the 
others. 

The  rest,  however.  Bertha  aged  thirteen,  and 
EUie  eleven,  with  the  two  boys,  Tom  and  Dodge, 
whose  years  numbered  nine  and  seven  respec- 
tively, put  all  their  hearts  into  their  play,  and 
so  of  course  made  a  great  success  of  it. 

Their  father  being  absent  and  their  mother 
m  consequence  too  busy  and  absorbed  in  fanning 
cares  to  be  much  with  th<i.n,  they  determined 
on  this  occasion  to  have  a  festivity  of  an  un- 
usually splendid  character. 

There  was  a  big  shed  at  the  back  of  the  house 
sometunes  used  for  storing  wool,  but  just  now 
quite  empty,  and  this  was  chosen  as  the  best 
place  for  the  fun. 

It  was  Bertha's  turn  to  be  hostess,  and  with 
Dodge  for  a  helper  she  rushed  out  to  the  shed 
directly  Joyce  had  freed  them  from  lessons. 
This  by  great  good  fortune  happened  to  be 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  for  Mrs.  Paynter 
having  ridden  out  with  Stevie  to  the  sheep  lodge 
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at  Bandicoot  Gully,  Joyce  had  supper  to  cook, 
and  so  was  glad  to  shorten  the  afternoon 
lessons. 

The  shed  was  very  dusty,  but  that  did  not 
matter,  since  both  hosts  and  guests  were  clad 
in  stout  but  serviceable  brown  holland. 

Two  empty  flour  barrels  were  rolled  into  the 
shed  and  placed  at  one  end,  an  old  door,  luckily 
off  its  hinges,  was  by  a  great  effort  lifted  and 
laid  on  the  top,  for  although  Bertha  was  a  big 
girl.  Dodge  was  a  remarkably  small  boy,  who 
found  the  Ufting  very  awkward  and  beyond  his 
strength. 

However,  they  managed  it  somehow,  covering 
the  improvised  table  with  newspapers  for  a 
cloth.  They  soon  had  a  goodly  array  of  empty 
meat  tins  and  pickle-bottles  arranged  to  repre- 
sent silver  and  crystal  dishes  and  jars.  Then  the 
tins  were  filled  with  oranges,  bananas,  chunks 
of  damper,  bits  of  dried  meat,  some  cold  boiled 
potatoes  left  over  from  breakfast  and  purloined 
from  the  pantr>',  and  a  liquid  messy  compound 
like  thin  starch,  with  bits  of  dark-coloured 
substance  floating  in  it,  which  figured  on  the 
menu  cards  as  nugget  souffle,  and  had  been 
manufactured  by  Bertha  as  a  special  treat. 
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The  earl  and  countess  will  just  turn  green 
wiih  envy,  Dodgie  dear,  when  they  see  our 
spread  1 "  exclaimed  Bertha,  dancing  round  on 
the  tips  of  her  toes  as  she  surveyed  the  table, 
pausing  in  her  whirling  performance  to  straighten 
a  spray  of  wattle  bloom  that  was  stuck  in  a 
pickle-bottle  for  the  adornment  of  the  board. 

"  Won't  they  just  wonder  what  the  nugget- 
snuffles  is  made  of  ?  "  said  Dodge,  who  had  been 
tasting  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  was  now 
sucking  it  with  an  air  of  grave  appreciation. 

"  Souffle,  not  snuffles ;  oh,  Dodgie,  Dodgie, 
when  will  you  remember  ?  **  cried  Bertha, 
trying  to  look  shocked  but  almost  laughing 
outright. 

Dodge  had  a  most  persistent  habit  of  mis- 
pronouncing everything.  It  was  he  who  had 
invented  his  own  strange  title,  that  being  his 
way  of  pronouncing  George,  which  was  his  real 
name,  and  by  which  he  had  been  called  until 
he  was  old  enough  to  talk,  when  he  would 
speak  of  himself  as,  "  Poor  Uttle  Dodge."  until 
every  one  about  the  place  began  to  call  him 
Dodge  also. 

*'  I  shall  remember  when  the  time  comes, 
don't    you   worry,"   he   replied   with   happy 
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confidence ;  then  asked  eagerly,  "  What  do  we 
caU  it  to-night,  Bertha :  is  it  an  '  at  home '  or  a 
•  deception '  ?  " 

"  *  Reception '  you  mean,"  cried  Bertha,  with 
a  little  stamp  of  her  foot,  meant  to  be  impressive, 
and  was  about  to  give  him  a  vigorous  lesson  in 
deportment,  at  the  same  time  explainmg  her 
views  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  festivities, 
when  in  rushed  the  earl  and  countess,  otherwise 
Tom  and  Ellie,  a  full  half-hour  before  they  were 
expected. 

**  Oh,  you  must  not  come  yet ;  we  are  not 
ready,"  shouted  Bertha  and  Dodge  in  consterna- 
tion. 

"Never  mind  the  party,  that  can  wait," 
said  Ellie,  who  was  flushed  with  excitement  and 
quite  out  of  breath,  having  evidently  been 
running  at  top  speed. 

"There's  been  a  party  of  cattle-duffers 
raiding  Mr.  Knutsford's  place,  and  Tim  says 
they  are  coming  here  to-night,"  burst  in  Tom, 
who  having  got  a  little  more  breath  than  Ellie, 
blurted  out  the  bad  news  with  all  possible 
speed. 

Bertha  turned  as  white  as  the  newspaper- 
table-cloth,  and  let  a  pickle-bottle  drop  unheeded 
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on  the  floor,  where  it  broke  into  fragments  at 
her  feet. 

"  Cattle-duffers !  Oh,  what  shaU  we  do  if 
they  come  here  while  father  is  away?"  she 
cried  in  a  panic-stricken  tone. 

"  They  are  not  likely  to  come  here,  for  the 
police  are  after  them ;  that  black-fellow  Tim 
has  no  more  sense  than  a  black  cockatoo,"  said 
Ellie,  vehemently. 

"  How  did  Tim  know  ?  "  asked  Bertha 
faintly,  then  turned  to  soothe  Dodge,  who  had 
burst  into  noisy  crjing,  and  was  roaring  lustily 
with  his  mouth  wide  open.  Mr.  Knutsford's 
station,  called  the  Shirley  Run,  was  thirty 
miles  away  to  the  east,  and  in  that  sparsely 
settled  district,  where  telegraph  wires  were  few 
and  far  between,  news  did  not  travel  very 
fast. 

"Is  there  anything  a  black-fellow  doesn't 
know  ?  "  asked  Ellie  with  a  laugh.  "  Tim  says 
Lewis  Daly  told  him  that  Shirley  was  raided 
two  days  ago,  every  head  of  cattle  and  all  the 
horses  being  driven  off.  But  *he  police  are  out 
searching  for  the  thieves,  so  it  v/as  only  imagina- 
tion on  Tim's  part  that  they  would  come  here 
to-night."i 
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"Let  us  go  in  and  tell  Joyce:  this  can 
wait,"  said  Bertha,  swinging  her  hand  in  the 
dh-ection  of  the  festive  spread,  then  all  four 
trooped  off  to  the  house  to  find  Joyce,  and 
tell  her  the  bad  news  left  by  the  black-fellow 

Hm. 

The  home  of  the  Pajmter  children  was  a 
big  rambling  house  of  one  story,  with  a  thatched 
roof,  surrounded  by  a  verandah,  and  white- 
washed inside  and  out.  It  stood  on  a  gentle 
rise  with  a  background  of  jam- wood  trees,  so 
called  because  the  logs  from  those  trees,  when 
freshly  sawn,  smelled  strongly  of  raspberry  jam. 
In  front  of  the  house  a  large  garden  sloped  down 
the  hill  to  a  larger  orchard,  which  in  its  turn 
sloped  towards  the  valley,  where  a  line  of 
flooded  gums  showed  the  course  of  the  river, 
when  there  happened  to  be  one,  which  was  not 
always. 

Mrs.  Paynter  had  just  come  in,  and  her 
horse  was  still  tethered  to  the  verandah  rail, 
when  the  four  children  rushed  into  the  kitchen 
where  Joyce  was  busy  with  supper  preparations. 

Their  mother  was  there  also,  looking  grave 
and  anxious  but  not  panic-stricken,  and  the 
children  pelted  her  with  questions  as  to  whether 
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she  had  heard  Tim's  news  about  the  cattle- 
duffers,  as  the  stealers  of  cattle  were  called  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  whether  she  was  afraid 
their  own  cattle  would  be  driven  off  that  night, 
OS  the  black-fellow  had  suggested. 

"  I  have  seen  Lewis  Daly,  who  has  told  me 
all  he  knows,  and  if  the  police  are  hot  on  the 
trail  I  don't  fancy  the  thieves  will  have  much 
time  for  fresh  raiding."  said  Mrs.  Paynter. 
"  Still,  we  can  never  be  quite  sure,  and  as  to 
be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,  we  can  make 
everything  as  sure  as  possible  before  darkness 
comes.  Stevie  is  helping  the  men  at  Bandicoot 
Gully  to  round  up  the  colts,  and  he  is  going 
to  stay  there  aU  night  with  Towler.  so  that 
Sparkin  and  Pearce  can  come  down  to  the 
homestead  to  take  their  turn  at  sentinel  duty 
to-night." 

"  Is  it  as  bad  as  that,  mother  ?  I  thought 
we  were  getting  so  civilized  that  all  such  troubles 
were  passed."  said  Joyce,  turning  from  the 
cooking-stove  with  an  anxious  face.  She  was 
slight  and  tall,  with  a  great  quantity  of  red-gold 
hair,  which  she  wore  coiled  about  her  head.  Her 
dark-blue  cotton  frock  was  simple  to  severity; 
and  she  had  a  gentle,  refined  manner  that  made 
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her  an  ideal  eldest  sister  to  that  big  family  of 
noisy  boys  and  girls. 

"  It  may  not  be  bad  at  all,  only  it  is  wise  to 
take  precautions  no*/  your  father  is  away/' 
Ifrs.  Paynter  said  biiskly.  then  went  ofi  ag^n 
carrying  a  bag  containing  tea  and  sugar,  which 
she  meant  to  give  to  the  blacks  camping  in  the 
scrub,  at  the  same  time  enlisting  their  help  for 
the  protection  of  her  husband's  cattle  and 
horses. 

The  girls  stayed  indoors  with  '  ?,  but 
Tom  and  Dodge  went  ofi  back  '  shed, 

where  they  ate  up  all  the  nugget  s  le  and  as 
much  of  the  fruit  as  they  could  manage ;  then 
feeling  nervous  they  came  creeping  back  to  the 
kitchen,  where  the  three  sisters  were  hard  at 
work  getting  the  supper  ready,  and  sitting  in  a 
comer  told  each  other  stories  about  cattle- 
th'^ving,  real  and  invented,  until  bed-time. 
Tiiey  had  no  appetite  for  supper,  which  troubled 
their  mother  a  little,  until  she  found  out  what 
they  had  been  doing. 

Late  that  night,  when  all  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed,  Mrs.  Paynter  and  Joyce  were  in 
the  sitting-room  waiting  for  Sparkin  to  come  in 
for  some  supper  before  going  on  sentinel  duty, 
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when  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  hard-ridden 
horse  approaching  the  house  up  the  slope  from 
the  river-bed. 

"  Mother,  who  can  that  be  ;  some  one  with 
bad  news  ?  "  cried  Joyce,  starting  with  a  white 
face. 

"I  don't  know;  I  am  going  to  see,'*  her 
mother  said  calmly,  but  picking  up  a  loaded 
revolver  that  lay  in  readiness  on  a  side  table. 
In  those  wild  parts  women  had  to  learn  the  art 
of  defence  as  well  as  men,  and  Mrs.  Paynter 
had  long  accustomed  herself  to  the  use  of 
firearms. 

But  the  man  who  rode  up  to  the  verandah 
on  a  horse  all  flecked  and  spotted  with  foam, 
had  come  on  a  peaceful  errand  enough,  though 
he  was  heavily  armed,  as  she  could  see  in  the 
light  streaming  from  the  open  door  behind  her. 

"  Mrs.  Paynter,  will  you  take  care  of  my 
baby  for  me  ?  I'm  hard  pushed,  and  the  little 
chap  isn't  very  well,  or  I  wouldn't  ask  it,"  said 
the  man,  stooping  lower  in  the  saddle  and 
speaking  in  a  hurried  manner  as  if  in  desperate 
haste. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  I  seem  to  know  your 
voice,  but  I  cannot  remember  your  face/'  she 
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said,  stepping  closer  to  the  side  of  the  horse,  all 
thought  of  fear  or  nervousness  vanishing  at  the 
mention  of  a  baby,  and  the  sound  of  a  fretful 
wail  from  the  bundle,  which  the  man  carried  in 
front  of  his  saddle. 

"  Never  mind  who  I  am ;  you  will  find  out 
soon  enough ;  but  say,  madam,  will  you  cherish 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months  a  desolate  infant  that 
has  lost  its  mother,  and  whose  father  is  fleeing 
from  justice,  a  desperate  man,  in  fact  ?  "  he 
spoke  with  an  odd  mixture  of  imploring  and 
impatience  in  his  tone,  and  with  a  quick  leaping 
of  her  heart  Mrs.  Paynter  instantly  guessed  that 
he  was  one  of  the  band  of  cattle-duffers  that 
had  raided  Shirley,  and  were  being  at  this 
moment  pursued  by  the  police. 

"  Give  me  the  child,  and  I  will  do  my  best 
for  it ;  I  will  treat  it  as  if  it  were  my  own," 
she  said,  holding  out  her  arms  to  take  the  baby, 
first  laying  her  revolver  down  on  the  bench  at 
her  side.  There  was  a  touch  of  solemnity  in 
her  voice  as  she  spoke,  while  her  heart  beat 
furiously,  for  she  saw  clearly  enough  that  by 
caring  for  the  infant  she  might  be  preserving 
her  home  and  her  children  from  disaster  at  the 
hands  of  the  cattle-raiders. 
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**  May  Heaven  reward  you  for  your  goodness, 
madam.  The  child  is  named  Jimmy,  and  I 
shall  come  for  him  again  some  day,  if  I  live  I  ** 
said  the  man  in  a  choked  voice ;  then  carefully 
placing  the  wailing  bundle  in  her  arms,  he  rode 
away  as  he  had  come  at  top  speed. 
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CHAPTER  11 
THE  NEW  INMATE 

THE  children's  dreams  that  night  were  a 
wild  chaos  of  interrupted  feasts,  robbery 
of  cattle,  much  rushing  to  and  fro  of 
people,  and  the  continual  wailing  of  an  infant. 
Bertha,  who  was  old  enough  to  remember 
very  clearly  the  earUest  days  and  doings  of 
Dodge,  kept  dreaming  that  he  was  a  tiny  babe 
agam,  and  that  she  was  rocking  his  cradle  in  a 
vam  endeavour  to  get  him  to  sleep ;   but  pre- 
sently, becoming  wider  awake,  she  opened  her 
eyes  to  find  the  grey  dawn  stealing  over  the  tops 
cf  the  trees,  and  to  hear  the  sweet  clear  song 
01  the  "  break-o'-day-boy."  which  is  a  kind  of 
magpie,  as  a  rule  the  first  of  aU  the  birds  to 
celebrate  the  coming  of  dawn. 

Then  she  heard  a  sound  which  at  the  first 
made  her  think  she  must  be  dreaming  still,  for 
It  was  the  crying  of  a  baby,  and  there  had  been 
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no  child  younger  than  Dodge  in  the  house  when 
she  went  to  bed  last  night. 

Drawing  a  long  breath  and  pinching  herself 
vigorously  to  make  sure  that  she  was  really 
awake.  Bertha  sUpped  out  of  bed  quietly  in 
order  not  to  wake  EUie,  and  running  along  the 
pasi,\ge  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  room  stood 
looking  in,  held  for  the  moment  spellbound  with 
amazement. 

A  bath  of  steaming  hot  water  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  Joyce  knelt  beside  it 
carefully  testing  the  heat  with  her  naked  elbow 
through  iack  of  a  thermometer,  and  adding  cold 
water,  whilst  her  mother  sat  on  a  low  chair  close 
by,  nursing  a  wailing  bundle  that  was  wrapped 
in  a  blanket. 

"  A  iwal  live  baby ;  oh,  mother,  where  did 
you  get  it  from  ?  Do  let  me  look  I  "  Bertha 
pushed  open  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and  bounded 
across  the  lloor  to  her  mother's  side,  peering 
eagerly  at  the  screwed-up  face  of  the  protesting 
infant. 

"  Poor  little  fellow,  he  is  not  well,  that  is 
why  he  cries  so ;  Joyce  and  I  have  been  up  with 
him  all  night,  and  now  we  are  going  to  see  if  a 
hot  bath  will  make  him  more  comfortable,"  Mrs. 
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Paynter  said,  drawing  the  folds  of  the  blanket 
aside  in  order  to  lay  the  infant  in  the  waon 
comfort  of  the  prepared  bath. 

"  Oh,  mother,  what  a  darling  he  is  I  May  I 
put  him  mto  the  water  ?  "  cried  Bertha,  holding 
out  her  arms  to  the  baby.  "  Come  to  me  you 
Uttle  lubba-lubba  loo,  lubba-lubba  loo !  ** 

To  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Paynter  and  Joyce, 
the  infant  at  once  ceased  wailing,  the  puckered 
creases  of  its  face  smoothed  into  a  happy  smile, 
while  from  its  rosy  lips  came  an  answering 
gurgle  of  "  Lubba-lubba  loo." 

"  He  has  had  a  black  woman  for  a  nurse !  " 
exclaimed  Joyce,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the 
cessation  of  the  crying. 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so,  for  it  was  Bertha's 
old  black  nurse  who  taught  her  that  magic 
charm  for  crying  children ;  just  see  how  good 
he  is  now,  Joyce,  and  think  of  all  the  trouble 
we  have  had  through  the  night,"  said  Mrs. 
r*aynter.  Bertha  carefully  deposited  the  baby 
in  the  bath,  sponging  him  all  over,  getting  her 
white  night  dress  rather  wet  in  the  process,  but 
caring  not  at  all,  while  she  chuckled  and 
crowed,  talking  to  the  delighted  baby  in  the 
only  language  he  could  understand,  while  he 
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gurgled,  laughed,  and  cooed  in  a  fashion  that 
was  quite  irresistible. 

Once  out  of  the  bath  he  fell  asleep  directly, 
having  been  safely  tucked  up  in  bed  by  Bertha, 
who  afterwards  ran  off  to  make  her  own  toilet, 
and  spread  the  news  of  Jimmy's  arrival  among 
the  other  children. 

The  household  was  all  astu:  by  this  time,  and 
before  the  sun  was  an  hour  above  the  horizon, 
Stevie  came  riding  down  to  the  homestead  on  a 
big  roan  horse,  anxious  to  know  if  the  night 
had  been  free  from  disturbance. 

"  Why,  how  tired  you  look,  Stevie ;  have  you 
been  up  all  night  ?  "  asked  Joyce,  who  was 
getting  breakfast,  and  looked  as  fresh  as  if  she 
had  had  her  proper  allowance  of  sleep. 

"  I've  taken  my  share  of  watching,  and  pretty 
anxious  work  we  found  it,  expecting  to  see  a 
fireglow  on  the  night  sky  for  all  those  hours," 
the  boy  said  wearily,  as  he  sat  down  on  a  bench 
by  the  table  and  commenced  upon  his  breakfast 
without  delay. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Joyce  in 
surprise. 

"  After  Sparkin  and  Pearce  had  come  down 
to  the  homestead  last  night,  Towler  went  ofi  for 
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a  last  round  of  the  fold,  and  hearing  a  dingo 
bark  came  back  by  way  of  the  upper  soaJc 
Then  he  found  that  it  was  a  tame  dingo  that  he 
had  heard,  belonging  to  a  black-fellow  named 
Booja  and  his  gin/  who  were  camping  out  for 
the  night  by  the  soak."  ' 

"  Well  ?  "  queried  Joyce  impatiently,  as  her 
brother  paused  to  take  a  long  deep  draught  of 
tea. 

"Booja  told  Towler  that  the  cattle-duffers 
were  fleeing  before  the  police,  and  that  they 
were  firing  every  station  they  came  to,  and  then 
he  said  that  they  were  on  the  way  to  Wo-  IJa." 

"  Poor  Stevie  !  What  a  state  of  worry  you 
must  have  been  in  about  us  all,"  said  Joyce,  in 
a  pitying  tone ;  "I  wonder  you  did  not  start 
right  away  and  ride  home,  though  I  am  really 
glad  you  did  not,  seeing  that  we  were  undisturbed 
by  alarms." 

"  I  should  have  set  off  there  and  then,  only 
Towler  said  it  was  very  likely  a  put-up  story  of 
Booja's  to  get  us  out  of  the  way  so  that  he  might 
help  himself  to  a  Uttle  mutton;  and  then  I 
remembered  what  father  said  the  Sunday  before 
he  went  away,  that  our  first  duty  was  to  do  the 

*  Wife.  '  A  shallow  hole  for  water. 
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work  appointed  for  us.  But  we  took  it  in  turn 
to  watch  all  night  with  our  ears  on  the  sheep, 
and  our  eyes  on  the  sky,"  s^id  the  boy  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  as  if  even  the  memory  of  the 
night  were  a  horror,  to  be  forgotten  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Paynter  entered  the  kitchen  ; 
she  had  ridden  over  to  Tuckwell's  Range  directly 
the  sun  rose  to  see  how  it  had  fared  with  their 
nearest  neighbours. 

Tuckwell's  Range  was  seven  miles  away,  a 
store  and  a  farm  combined,  kept  by  the  two 
nephews  of  an  old  man  named  Martin  Tuckwell, 
who  having  spent  many  years  of  his  life  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  ranges  hunting  for  gold 
without  success,  had  finally  settled  down  to 
trading,   making  money  surely   and  stiadily 
until  he  died,  when  his  two  nephews  from  Perth 
had  come  to  carry  on  the  store  and  the  farm. 
So  far  they  had  not  managed  xo  make  a 
brilliant  success  of  either,  both  of  them  being 
too  fond  of  riding  about  all  over  the  country  to 
stick  very  closely  to  business.    The  elder  be- 
longed to  the  volunteer  police  force,  and  had 
ridden  off  early  on  the  previous  morning  to 
lend  his  assistance  in  catching  the  gang  of 
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cattle-thieves  who  were  raiding  the  country- 
side, leaving  his  younger  brother  Bert  in  sole 
charge  of  store  and  farm. 

"  Tuckwell's  place  was  raided  last  night,  and 
burned  afterwards,"  Mrs.  Paynter  said,  with  a 
pant  of  hurry  in  her  tones. 

"  Oh,  mother,  was  any  one  hurt  ?  "  Joyce 
asked  in  dismay. 

"  There  was  no  one  on  the  place  to  be  hurt, 
except  Bert,"  said  Mrs.  Paynter,  with  a  smile 
of  amusement,  "  and  he,  deeming  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour,  ran  to  cover  in  the  scrub, 
so  the  cattle-duffers  had  no  one  to  interrupt 
them  in  their  operations." 

"  That  Bert  always  was  a  bit  of  a  coward," 
asserted  Stevie,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  as 
he  made  haste  to  finish  his  breakfast,  *'  but  the 
wonder  to  me  is  that  the  gang,  when  they  had 
finished  with  Tuckwell's  Range,  didn't  come  on 
here." 

"  It  was  the  baby  that  saved  us,  poor  little 
Jimmy !  "  Mrs.  Paynter  said,  a  mist  of  tears 
coming  up  in  her  eyes.  "  If  I  had  refused  to 
take  him,  then  our  place  would  have  been  fired 
out  of  malice.  As  it  is,  our  home  is  saved  to  us 
by  the  weak  hands  of  a  baby.'l 
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Not   .  bit  of  It,"  chimed  in  Joyce,  in  • 
fanny  choked  voice,  between  .  laugh  a^d  .  cry. 
our  home  was  saved  for  p.  because  our  deir 
darhng  mother  has  got  a  .eart  big  enough  to 
mclude  even  a cattle-duffe-'s  baby ;  and  by  the 
way.  I  can  hear  that  dear  infant  beginning  to 
stu-.    I  expect  Dodge  has  been  in  to  inspect  the 
new  wonder,  and  stirred  him  up  in  order  to 
see  hun  cry     Run.  Bertha,  and  soothe  him  wiU 
you  dear ;  he  ought  to  sleep  for  hours  after  his 
lively  performances  of  last  night." 

Bertha,  who  had  only  just  come  into  the 
fatchen.  ran  off  in  a  great  hurry,  to  find  Dodge 

in™,^"^  l^'  "'•"'  ""^  ''"^'^  *e  new 
mmate,  poking  at  the  baby  with  a  cautious 
fiiiger.  as  ,f  a  little  afraid  lest  it  might  turn  and 
bite  whUe  Jmimy.  resenting  this  disrespectful 
^talent,  ^^  commencing  a  noisy  and  vigorous 

"  Oh,  Dodge,  what  a  naughty,  unkind  trick 
to  play  a  poor,  sleeping  baby;  how  would  you 
l*e^to  be  poked  and  pinched  when  you  4* 

"I  didn't  pinch  him.  Bertha,  I  only  poked 
him  to  see  what  he  would  do.    Oh,  I  say^'t 

hejustyeni"andthesniaUboys^;ran 
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attitude  of  intense  admiration  at  poor  Jimmy's 
vocal  performances. 

Bertha  bundled  him  out  of  the  room  with 
more  haste  than  ceremony,  and  lifting  the  wailing 
baby  in  her  arms,  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
patting  and  soothing  him  with  quite  motherly 
tenderness,  until  the  baby  was  once  more 
beguiled  into  sleeping. 

She  was  putting  him  back  in  the  cradle 
again— the  cradle  in  which  Dodge  had  slept 
when  he  was  an  infant— and  was  gently  rocking 
him  into  deeper  slumber,  when  a  sudden  com- 
motion seemed  to  rise  and  spread  through  the 
house,  which  had  been  so  quiet  before.  Then 
came  a  wail  of  weeping  from  Ellie,  with  another 
less  noisy  outcry  from  Tom. 

Trembling  all  over,  fearful  of  some  disaster, 
Bertha  hurried  out  to  the  kitchen,  where  as  a 
rule  detachments  of  the  family  took  breakfast 
as  most  convenient  to  them,  the  meal  spreading 
itself  over  one  or  two  hours  sometimes. 

But  when  Bertha  appeared  on  the  threshold 
the  breakfast-table  was  quite  deserted,  the 
family  being  gathered  about  Mrs.  Paynter,  who 
sat  with  a  drawn,  white  face  on  a  chair  by  the 
open  door,  and  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 
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"Mother,  what  is  the  matter  ? "  cried  Bertha, 
sharply,  noticing  even  in  that  moment  of  keen 
anxiety  that  the  envelope  lying  on  the  floor  at 
her  mother's  feet  had  no  stamp  on  it,  so  must 
have  been  brought  by  special  messenger,  and 
that  the  letter  itself  had  a  printed  heading. 

Mrs.  Paynter  did  not  speak,  only  stared  in 
a  dazed  fashion  at  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
It  was  Joyce  who  replied  tearfully  to  Bertha'.< 
question. 

"  Father  has  had  an  accident ;  he  has  been 
kicked  by  a  horse  at  Geraldtown.  the  very  day 
before  he  was  to  have  started  for  home,  and  the 
hotel  people  have  written  for  mother  to  go  to 
him  at  once."  Joyce  broke  down  in  a  sob 
which  was  promptly  echoed  by  EUie  and 
Tom. 

Bertha  shivered,  but  no  tears  came  to  relieve 
her  smartmg  eyes,  only  she  caught  hold  of  the 
door-post  to  keep  herself  from  falling,  while  she 
said  the  only  thing  that  c:  me  into  her  he-^.d— 

"  But  it  is  such  a  long  way  for  mother  to 
ride.  n«ariy  two  hundred  miles." 

"  Yes.  it  is  a  long  way,  but  your  father  needs 
me.  and  I  must  go."  said  Mrs.  Paynter,  rousing 
herself  by  a  great  effort.    "  Girls,  hurry  and  get 
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some  breakfast  for  Mr.  Montcalm,  then  with 
fresh  horses  we  might  start  in  an  hour." 

"  I  can  be  ready  in  ten  minutes  if  you  wish," 
said  an  unfamiliar  voice,  and  looking  round 
Bertha  saw  a  strange  young  man  standing  by 
the  window. 
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CHAPTER  III 
DIVIDED  RESPONSIBILITY 

CHARLIE  MONTCALM  was  a  new  chum 
from  Tasmania,  and  had  been  knocking 
about  in  Geraldtown  looking  for  work 
when  the  accident   to   Mr.  Paynter  made  it 
necessary  for  some  one  to  ride  to  Woolla,  and 
sunmion  Mrs.  Paynter  to  her  husband's  side. 

Havmg  nothing  else  to  do.  Charlie  was  very 
glad  to  volunteer  for  the  task,  and  although  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  road.  Mr.  Paynter's  horse 
knew  Its  way  home  perfectly,  and  had  done  the 
^stance  m  three  days  with  comfort,  in  spite  of 
the  trail  m  places  being  heavy  with  sand. 

Joyce  and  Bertha  hurried  to  make  fresh  tea 
and  broil  kangaroo  steaks  with  bacon,  so  that 
the  young  man  should  have  a  comfortable  meal, 
while  Mrs.  Paynter  put  together  a  few  necessarJ 
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Stevie  came  in  while  the  bustle  of  preparation 
was  at  its  height,  and  hearing  the  news  went  off 
again  in  a  great  hurry,  to  bring  up  a  dependable 
horse  for  his  mother  to  ride.  There  was  no 
stockman  available  for  the  task  just  then,  or 
he  would  have  stayed  to  talk  to  his  mother 
about  the  work  that  must  be  done  in  her 
absence. 

Meanwhile  his  mother  was  summoning  to 
her  help  the  best  aid  of  all.    In  theu-  busy  and 
anxious  life,  there  had  been,  she  felt,  too  Httle 
remembrance  of  God.    Now  in  the  presence  of 
this  new  anxiety  she  felt  the  weakness  of  earthly 
support.    To  whom  could  she  look  for  safety 
for  her  husband,  for  security  for  her  children, 
but  to  the  Heavenly  Father  Who  had  sent  "  the 
Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  worid,"  Whose  love 
and  concern  therefore  extended  to  hcreelf  ?     In 
that  moment  of  grief  the  Gracious  Spirit  of  God 
moved  her  to  draw  near  in  faith.  With  streaming 
eyes  she  poured  out  her  brief  supplications,  and 
rose    from    her    knees    strengthened    for   her 
journey. 

When  Stevie  came  back  with  the  horses,  one 
for  his  mother  and  one  for  the  strange  young 
man,  Mrs.  Paynter  was  ready  and  waiting  to 
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start  J  there  was  no  time  for  directions  con- 
cerning this  and  that,  but  just  as  she  was  going 
to  mount  her  horse,  the  mother  said  to  the 
children  grouped  about  her— 

"  My  dears,  your  father  is  in  danger,  and  I 
am  going  to  him.  Remember  your  Heavenly 
Father.  Ask  Him  to  watch  over  father  and 
mother  and  yourselves.  As  for  things  at  home,  I 
am  just  leaving  you  to  do  your  best :  you,  Joyce, 
will  be  mistress  indoors,  and  the  young  ones 
must  obey  you,  because  you  stand  in  my  place ; 
Stevie,  I  leave  all  the  outdoor  business  to  you, 
and  you  must  just  use  your  own  judgment  about 
things,  and  be  sure  I  shall  not  blame  you  if  you 
do  mak?  mistakes.  I  would  have  left  clear 
directions  for  you  if  I  could,  but  there  is  no 
time,  for  every  minute  is  precious  " 

"  Don't  worry  about  us,  mc  .  we  shall 
be  sure  to  get  on  somehow,"  Joyc  .aid  bravely, 
though  there  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  and  it 
was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  back  her  tears,  for 
to  her  i^  was  simply  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  left 
in  charge  of  that  big  family  in  such  a  fashion. 

"  I  shall  not  have  time  to  even  think  much 
about  you.  I  am  afraid ;  it  is  your  father  who 
needs  me  most  now,  and  I  must  do  my  best  for 
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him  "  Mrs.  Paynter  said,  as  she  settled  herself 
m  the  saddle  of  the  horse  Stevie  was  holding. 
Oh,  we'U  do  fine,  I  haven't  a  doubt  •  just 
you  get  father  on  his  feet  again,"  Stevie  said, 
his  voice  no  more  steady  than  Joyce's  had  been 
for  to  him  It  was  dreadful  to  think  of  his  father 
lying  bruised  and  broken  so  far  away  in  Gerald- 
town. 

Mrs.  Paynter  nodded  her  head,  but  did  not 
trust  herself  to  speak,  and  jerking  her  reins  as 
a  signal  that  she  was  ready  to  start,  rode 
away  with  Charlie  Montcalm  following  in  the 
rear. 

No  one  had  thought  to  say  good-bye  to  him 
so  absorbed  were  they  by  their  mother's  hurried 
departure  and  the  disaster  which  had  overtaken 
their  father.  But  he  had  felt  so  sorry  for  their 
trouble,  that  their  forgetfulness  to  bid  him  fare- 
well  was  easily  overlooked. 

mofw\'^'^'^'L^   '^'^^^   ^^*'^^"S   ""*«   their 
mother  had  ridden  out  of  sight.    Mrs.  Paynter 

was  qu,te  a  noted  horsewoman,  even  in  that 

district,  where  almost  every  white  woman  could 

ride,  and  nde  well,  and  she  often  said  she  felt 

more  at  home  in  the  saddle  than  in  an  easy. 

chair;  but  that  perhaps  was  because  she  had  so 
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little  time  for  sitting  in  easy-chairs,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things. 

"  Oh,  Bertha,  whatever  shall  we  do  with  the 
baby  ?  I  declare  I  had  forgotten  all  about  him," 
cried  Joyce,  in  a  tone  of  dismay,  as  the  horses 
passed  out  of  sight  where  the  trail  wound  into 
the  scrub,  beyond  the  line  of  flooded  gums. 

*'  I  will  take  care  of  him  ;  I  am  sure  I  can 
do  that  quite  well,  and  he  seems  to  like  me 
better  than  any  one  else,"  replied  Bertha,  with 
an  inward  glowof  satisfaction  becauseof  Jimmy's 
preference. 

♦'  We  shall  have  holiday  from  lessons,  shan't 
we,  Joyce,  until  mother  comes  back,  so  that  we 
can  help  you  do  things? "  queried  Tom,  anxiously. 
He  just  detested  books,  and  would  rather  do 
anything  than  study. 

"  Yes,  I  can't  teach  and  be  house-mother 
too,  and  Bertha  can't  help  me  much,  because 
she  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  baby,  so  Ellie 
will  have  to  make  herself  useful,  while  you, 
Tom,  can  take  care  of  Dodge  and  see  that  he 
does  not  get  in  too  many  pickles,"  Joyce 
answered,  then  turned  back  into  the  house,  to 
face  resolutely  the  heavy  day  of  work  that  lay 
before  her. 
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Very  simple  ways  of  living  were  observed  at 
Woolla,  for  it  was  quite  impossible  to  get  white 
servants  so  far  up-country,  while  the  black 
women  had  no  idea  of  decent  ways  of  doing 
things,  and  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
loarn. 

Stevie  would  have  to  ride  far  and  wide  to- 
day, doing  his  mother's  work  and  his  own  too. 
Since  the  absence  of  Mr.  Paynter,  Mrs.  Paynter 
had  spent  a  large  part  of  her  time  in  overlooking 
the  work  on  the  station,  and  as  she  was  fully 
as  good  a  farmer  as  her  husband,  the  work  had 
gone  on  without  any  flagging. 

That  was  how  Stevie  meant  it  should  go  on 
still,  if  by  any  means  he  could  contrive  to  keep 
every  one  up  to  the  pitch  of  doing  his  or  her 
duty. 

V/ooUa  was  a  mixed  farm,  which  meant  that 
not  only  were  great  flocks  of  sheep  pastured  on 
the  ranges,  but  land  had  been  broken  and  fenced 
near  the  home  station  for  the  growing  of  com, 
where  already  wide  stretches  of  wheat,  maize.' 
and  potatoes  were  giving  a  goodly  promise  of 
an  abundant  harvest  to  follow. 

It  was  these  fenced  fields  which  made  Stevie's 
greatest  anxiety  now  that  he  was  left  in  sole 
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charge  of  affairs  at  WooUa,  for  although  wild 
horses  and  wild  cattle  would  do  anything  rather 
than  face  a  fenced  enclosure,  through  fear  of  a 
trap,  the  wild  man  had  no  such  scruples,  and  was 
a  constant  annoyance,  because  of  his  thievish 
habit  of  stealing  potatoes  and  com. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  Mrs 
Paynter  set  off  on  her  long  ride  to  Geraldtown,* 
Stevie  came  riding  back  from  a  distant  sheep 
camp,  and  struck  the  cultivated  grounds  on 
the  side  where  they  bordered  the  wilderness 
pure  and  simple.  He  had  not  been  that  way 
for  four  days,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  his 
mother  had  either. 

He  was  riding  slowly  along  the  boundary 
fence,  his  horse  and  himself  being  alike  tired 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  thin 
column  of  smoke,  rising  from  the  edge  of  a 
dense  growth  of  black  wattle,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  yelping  of  a  tame  dingo  betrayed 
the  presence  of  a  native  camp. 

"  It  is  that  wretched  Booja,  I  expect "  he 
muttered   to  himself  in   a   wrathful   fashion 
remembering  how  last  year  that  wily  black 
man  had  come  to  camp  on  the  edge  of  the  potato 
ground,  just  when  the  tubers  had  been  first 
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ready  for  eating,  and  had  stayed  there  until 
the  last  row  had  been  ploughed  up  and  carted 
away,  with  the  result  that  many  bushels  of 
potatoes,  which  by  rights  should  have  gone 
into  the  storerooms  of  WooUa,  had  served 
instead  to  feed  Booja  and  his  family. 

But  if  it  were  Booja  who  had  come  to  squat 
by  the  potato  field  this  year,  he  had  come  a 
good  three  weeks  before  any  of  the  crop  would 
be  ready  for  eating,  and  he  had  also  brought  a 
number  of  his  friends  with  him,  for  when  Stevie, 
dismounting  from  his  horse,  crept  cautiously 
through  the  wattle  scrub,  he  saw  on  the  edge 
of  a  httle  pool  four  miahs,  as  the  native  huts 
are  called. 

These  miahs  are  made  of  a  few  wattle 
boughs  tied  together  at  the  top,  loosely  thatched 
with  dried  grass  and  rushes,  open  in  front,  and 
covered  over  the  sloping  sides  with  loose  earth 
and  stones,  which  kept  the  untidy  thatch  in  place. 

There  was  a  smouldering  fire  burning  in 
front  of  each  miah,  on  a  heap  of  white  ashes 
which  served  for  a  cooking-place.  Further 
back,  nearer  to  the  doorless  entrance  of  the  hut, 
were  planted  several  spears,  and  a  good  number 
of  wommeras,  or  throwing-sticks. 
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Some  children  were  wrangling  with  the  tame 
dmgoes  for  possession  of  the  bones  of  a  smaU 
opossum,  on  which  some  fragments  of  flesh 
still  Imgered,  while  two  or  thiee  men,  the  colour 
of  an  over-roasted  coffee  berry,  lounged  by  the 
fire  But  no  women  being  visible,  Stevie  decided 
that  they  were  still  wandering  abroad  in  search 
of  food. 

Then  he  backed  through  the  thicket  as 
silently  as  he  had  come,  and  mounting  his 
horse  again,  rode  on  towards  the  home  station 

It  was  veiy  worrying  to  find  such  a  big  en- 
c^pment  of  blacks  in  the  near  neighbourhood. 
Of  course,  they  might  be  only  passing  on  to 
somewhere  else,  but  one  could  never  be  quite 
certain  what  these  wild  creatures  would  be 
domg  next,  and  Stevie  felt  that  in  the  enforced 
absence  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  should 

.Ti  ^f'",?""^^  ^^PPi^'-  if  this  particular  lot 
of  black-fellows  had  chosen  to  encanp  some- 
where else.  ^ 

.hnfrl^  7^    "°*    ^"'^"S   *^^    "^^"   sitting 
about  the  fires,  so  perhaps  this  party  of  blacks 

might   have   chanced    on    the   camping-place 

haphazard,  and  without  any  eye  to  the  potatoes. 

But  If  they  stayed  there  they  would  most 
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certainly  discover  that  do  ie  to  their  doors,  as 
it  were,  was  a  field  full  of  roots  uncommonly 
good  to  eat,  and  as  the  rights  of  property 
never  in  any  way  appealed  to  these  wild  men, 
it  would  plainly  be  very  bad  for  the  potatoes 
in  such  a  case. 

Stevie  aired  his  grievances  over  the  supper- 
table  that  evening,  and  received  the  sympathy 
of  his  sisters.  But  Sparkin,  a  dour  sort  of  an 
Englishman,  who  had  only  escaped  being  a 
Scotsman  through  being  born  south  of  the 
Tweed,  grunted  a  half-inaudible  something  about 
black-fellows  being  no  better  than  dingoes, 
wallabies,  and  other  sorts  of  vermin,  then  went 
out  to  smoke  his  pipe  on  the  verandah  and  listen 
to  the  music  of  the  buU-frogs  droning  their 
even-song  among  the  yanjits  or  native  bulrushes 
in  the  marshy  pools  of  the  valley,  where  the 
river  current  ran  in  flood  time. 

Pearce  had  gone  back  to  Bandicoot  Gully, 
where  he  shared  with  Towler  the  care  of  the 
sheep,  and  so  the  silent  Sparkin  was  the  only 
hired  station  hand  at  Woolla  just  then.  Joyce 
was  very  thankful  for  this,  for  Sparkin  was 
middle-aged,  quiet,  and  with  a  mo55t  convenient 
way  of  effacing  himself. 
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the"u'^,'S  '"'"^  •""  ^^ ''«»  "earing 
for  .^?'^J^^^  "^  °^'"8  the  house  tidy 

toll  S  'J;^?"*''  "'■°  '^^  ^'^  -pp-2 

o^^tiom,   heard  an  agitated  whisper  from 

gotaX°l?«'*''-''--<'ah;rve 
"  I  can't  just  now,  because  Joyce  want<5  m*>  • 

wmspered  EUie  bacic,  while  a  most  delightful 
thnU  pervaded  her  whole  being  Tom's  tin. 
^ngsuchan  air  01  mystery  ab'Jr^han 

rCf^'Sor''^''^"""-^'^^-''" 

BonfTo  soVtht  "r  '  """""'*•  '^''^°  «*^-  had 
gone  to  soothe  Junmy,  who  appeared  to  be 

'  rele'e^fr •  "'  ^ '  J"^'  -"^  ^^e^ 
were  aeep  m  discussion  about  affairs  nf  »,^ 

^trJhL'f  't  '"^  -Pir ^sheslo'tZ 
care  of  themselves  for  a  tune,  whUe  she  crept 
out  to  confer  with  Tom  in  the  shadow  of  Z 
^foflrS:^"^'^^^-'"^'— i-thencl^g' 

to  triT^",  """^  '"'"'  '"^y  '^'^y  went 
to  bea,  and  Dodge  was  akeady  fast  ,.:eep 
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but  the  hurrietl  departure  of  Mrs.  Paynter  had 
naturaUy  disorganized  things  a  little.  Joyce, 
too,  was  so  busy  listening  to  Stevie's  account 
of  how  the  volunteer  police  were  chasing  the 
cattle-duffers  from  one  point  to  another,  that 
she  failed  to  notice  Ellie's  sudden  defection 
from  duty. 

"  Whsit's  the  idea  ?  "  asked  Ellie,  abruptly 
sitting  do  wn  beside  her  brother  on  the  little  old 
bench  with  the  waggly  leg  that  Stevie  had  made 
when  h3  first  came  back  from  the  school  at 
Geraldtown. 

"  Why  I  know  a  way  to  scare  the  black- 
fellows  of!  the  plantation  altogether,  only  I 
shall  want  you  to  help,  because  one  can't  do  it 
all  alone,"  said  Tom,  in  a  more  mysterious  tone 
than  before. 
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"HAT  dvo  you  want  to  drive  the 
blacks  away  for  ?  they  lon't  do 
any  harm,"  queried  E  '  i  momen- 
tary forgetfulness  of  Stevie's  aa-  .y  concern- 
ing the  potatoes. 

"  Don't  do  any  harm,  indeed  !  That  is  all 
you  know  about  it,"  snorted  Tom,  in  disgust. 
"  Why,  father  was  saying  only  the  day  before 
he  went  away,  that  he  expected  that  from  first 
to  last  they  stole  between  thirty  and  forty 
sheep  every  year ;  and  although  mutton  may 
be  cheap,  one  may  have  too  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing."  he  went  on  in  such  a  faithful  imita- 
tion of  Stevie,  that  ElUe  broke  into  mocking 
laughter.  ** 

"  What  a  little  parrot  you  are,  Tom ;  why 
can't  you  be  content  to  be  yourself,  instead  of 
apmg  Stevie  ?  "  she  said  impatiently. 
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**  If  I'm  a  parrot  you  are  very  much  like  a 
screaming  black  cockatoo,  making  all  that 
row  1 "  he  retorted,  in  no  pleased  tone,  for  like 
most  other  boys,  big  and  little  too,  he  hated 
to  be  made  fun  of. 

"  Well,  tell  me  your  idea  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  or  I  shall  have  Joyce  coming  out  to  hurry 
me  off  to  bed,"  EUie  said,  with  such  an  evident 
desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  him  that  Tom 
forgave  her  instantly,  and  at  once  plunged  into 
eager  talk  about  the  plan  he  had  made  for 
freeing  WooUa  from  its  black  visitors. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  with  a  pant  of  hurry 
in  his  voice,  "  the  blacks  are  dreadfully  afraid 
of  Joonos." 

"  What  are  Joonos  ?  "  demanded  Ellie,  with 
very  keen  interest  indeed. 

"  They  are,"  and  Tom  spread  out  his  hands 
looking  round  vaguely  for  something  which 
would  do  for  comparison,  but  failing  entirely— 
"  They  are— well,  just  Joonos." 

**  Who  told  you  about  them  ?  "  asked  ElUe, 
who  did  not  feel  much  wiser. 

"It  was  Booja,  that  tune  when  I  stayed 
for  a  week  up  at  Bandicoot  Gully  with  Towler. 
Booja  used  to  show  me  how  to  light  fires  without 
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matches,  and  to  hunt  frogs  from  their  holes  in 
the  ground.  He  told  me,  too,  that  aU  blacks 
are  dreadfuUy  afraid  to  stir  from  their  camp 
fires  at  night,  for  fear  lest  the  Joonos  should 
catch  them/* 

"  Are  Joonos  something  Uke  ghosts  ?  "  asked 
EUie,  eagerly,  whUe  she  shivered  between  enjoy- 
ment and  awe,  remembering  the  weird  but 
utterly  dehghtful  ghost  stories  which  Stevie 
used  to  teU  when  he  first  came  back  from  his 
two  years'  absence  at  school  in  Geraldtown. 

"  Yes,  something  like  that ;  only  Booja  said 
he  had  never  seen  one ;  indeed,  nobody  ever 
saw  them,  only  heard  them.  If  any  one  heard 
them  once  it  was  a  warning  to  move  on,  because 
if  they  were  heard  twice  it  meant  hngering 
death  to  the  people  who  heard,"  Tom  said,  with 
another  flourish  of  his  hands. 

"  What  kind  of  a  noise  was  it  ?  "  demanded 
EUie,  breathlessly. 

Booja  did  not  know,  but  he  said  it  was  a 
sound  that  fiUed  your  ears  so  fuU  that  there 
was  no  room  to  think,  no  room  to  do  anything 
but  be  frightened  nearly  out  of  your  Hfe.  He 
said,  too,  that  once,  ever  so  many  years  ago, 
when  his  father  was  a  Uttle  boy,  a  Joono  lived 
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in  the  water-hole  down  beyond  the  black-boy 
trees,  and  it  used  to  make  a  noise  whenever 
people  or  cattle  came  to  drink." 

"Then  I  suppose  they  all  ran  away 
frightened,"  said  EUie.  with  a  Uttle  wriggle  of 
utter  enjoyment,  for  this  story  of  native  super- 
stition was  to  her  more  interesting  than  any 
book  she  had  ever  heard  of. 

"  No,  they  didn't,"  said  Tom,  with  a  serious 
air,  "  it  was  a  dry  tune  then,  and  if  they  dug 
a  soak  no  water  came ;  there  was  no  well  up 
here  at  the  homestead  either,  because  you  see 
there  wasn't  a  homestead  at  all.  for  no  white 
people  lived  at  Woolla  then.  So  being  pressed 
by  thirst  they  took  no  notice  of  the  warning, 
but  came  to  drink  again  and  again." 

"  Well  ?  "  demanded  EUie,  more  breathless 
than  ever. 

"  Booja  said  the  people  and  the  wild  cattle, 
the  bandicoots,  opossums,  and  all  the  other 
creatures  that  came  to  drink,  died  in  scores 
and  in  hundreds,"  Tom  answered  in  a  solemn 
tone. 

"  I  expect  the  water  got  poisoned  somehow." 
said  Ellie,  shrewdly ;  "  then  all  the  creatures 
which  drank  died  of  the  bad  water.    Don't 
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you  know  what  Mr.  Sparkin  told  us  once  about 
the  waterhole  at  Great  Nibison,  where  he  was 
nearly  killed  by  drmking  the  poisoned  water, 
and  Ihat  the  animals  which  drank  died  in  all 
directions  ?  " 

"It  might  have  been  the  same,  but  that 
doesn't  matter;  the  thing  of  importance  is 
that  they  know,  or  think  they  know,  that  a 
Joono  used  to  be  here  on  the  WooUa  Station, 
so  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  believe  any 
noise  at  night,  which  they  could  not  understand, 
to  be  made  by  Joonos.  So  if  you  and  I  went 
over  on  the  first  dark  night,  and  made  a  fearful 
row,  they  would  clear  out  in  no  time  at  all,  I 
expect ;  then  Stevie  would  have  no  more  trouble 
about  his  potatoes,"  here  Tom  paused,  being 
quite  out  of  breath,  to  see  what  effect  his  speech 
had  made  upon  Ellie. 

Instead  of  the  delight  he  had  expected, 
however,  she  only  stared  at  him  in  a  frightened 
fashion,  while  she  said  with  a  shuddes— 

"  Oh,  I  should  be  horribly  afraid  to  go  out 
at  night  to  scare  the  blacks  away ;  I  am  quite 
sure  I  could  not  do  it." 

"  What  siUy  sheep  girls  are ! "  exclaimed 
Tom,  flinging  up  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
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disgust.  "  Can't  stir  ten  yards  away  from  home 
when  it  is  dark,  for  fear  lest  you  should  meet 
a  bogey-man.  Why  I  would  walk  from  here  to 
Bandicoot  Gully,  and  never  fear  in  the  least. 
Bah  1  I  really  haven't  common  patience  with 
girls  1 " 

"  Ellie  and  Tom,  come  in  to  bed,  children ; 
why  are  you  staying  out  so  late  ?  "  called  the 
voice  of  Joyce  from  the  back  verandah. 

Ellie  ran  oil  in  a  great  hurry,  secretly 
thankful  for  the  interruption.  She  was  a 
nervous  child,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of 
roaming  about  at  night  made  her  shiver. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  could  not  bear  to 
seem  inferior  to  Tom,  who  was  two  years 
younger  than  herself,  and  she  simply  writhed 
under  the  sting  of  his  scorn. 

"  You  should  not  stay  out  so  late,  dears  j 
mother  would  not  like  it,"  Joyce  said,  with 
gentle  reproof  in  her  tone. 

Ellie  did  not  reply  beyond  an  inaudible 
murmur,  then  slipped  away  to  bed,  feeUng  very 
sad  and  melancholy ;  she  meant  to  cry  herself 
to  sleep,  only  forgot  all  about  it,  droppmg  into 
sound  slumber  directly  her  head  touched  the 
pillow. 
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The  three  girls  shared  one  room,  Joyce 
usually  occupying  the  bed  in  the  comer,  whilst 
Bertha  and  EUie  slept  together,  but  in  the 
absence  of  their  father,  Joyce  had  shared  her 
mother's  room,  and  now  that  Mrs.  Paynter  also 
was  away,  Jo}  ce  came  back  to  share  the  room 
of  her  sisters,  only  she  slept  with  EUie,  so  that 
Bertha  might  have  Jimmy's  cradle  propped  up 
beside  the  little  bed. 

Joyce  found  it  nervous  work  getting  to 
sleep  that  first  night  of  her  mother's  absence. 
The  three  boys  were  snoring  comfortably  in 
the  room  across  the  passage,  six  or  seven  dogs 
were  taking  their  rest  on  the  verandah  outside 
the  window,  and  Sparkin  had  his  quarters  in 
the  little  hut  beyond  the  cook-house.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  place  seemed  terribly 
lonesome  to  her,  and  she  was  wondering  how 
she  should  possibly  endure  it  through  the  long 
weeks  stretching  before  her,  when  she  drifted 
quietly  into  the  sleep  she  needed  so  badly, 
and  forgot  all  about  it. 

It  was  towards  morning  when  Ellie  began 
to  dream.  It  might  have  been  the  shriek  of  a 
bittern  that  disturbed  her,  or  the  first  rippling 
notes    of    an    unusually    alert    break-o'-dav- 
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boy,   anxious  to  salute   the  coming  of    the 
sunrise. 

At  first  her  dreammg  was  a  confused  vision 
of  a  wide  black  field,  with  herself  and  Tom 
running  across  it,  only  instead  of  being  frightened 
she  found  herself  enjoying  the  run  with  keen 
pleasure.    Then  the  scene  changed,  and  instead 
of  running  across  the  big  field  in  the  darkness, 
she  was  crouching  with  Tom  in  the  long  grass 
near  a  lot  of  trees,  while  in  the  distance  she 
could  see  the  red  gleam  of  a  fire.    A  long  time 
they  waited  there,  whUe  delightful  thriUs  went 
all  over  her,  then  suddenly  she  and  Tom  rushed 
out  blowing  trumpets   and  shrieking  wUdly. 
She  seemed  to  see  a  long  line  of  black  figures  m 
full  flight,  then  was  herself  firmly  caught  and 
tightly  held. 

"Ellie,  EUie,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  "  said  the  voice  of  Joyce,  in  alarmed 
accents  in  her  ear ;  then  came  a  whunpering 
cry  from  the  cattle-duffer's  baby,  and  Bertha's 
voice  crooning  a  soothmg  kmd  of  luUaby, 
while  Ellie  struggled  into  wakefulness,  wondering 
what  all  the  fuss  was  about. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  '*  she  demanded 
sleepily,  opemng  her  eyes  to  find  the  little 
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night-lamp  still  burning,  and  her  sisters  both 
on  the  alert,  Bertha  bending  over  the  wailing 
baby,  whilst  Joyce  was  gripping  her  and  shaking 
her  into  wakefulness. 

"We  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing, 
screaming  and  crying  in  this  fashion  ?  I  woke 
up  thinking  that  something  dreadful  was  hap- 
penmg  to  you.  Were  you  having  bad  dreams, 
dear  ?  "  and  the  tones  of  Joyce  grew  suddenly 
motherly  and  tender,  as  she  remembered  that 
she  had  to  take  care  of  all  the  children  now 
that  her  mother  was  so  far  away. 

"  No,  they  were  nice  dreams ;  and,  oh  dear, 
I  am  so  sorry  that  you  woke  me  up,"  cried 
Ellie,  resentfully. 

"I  think  you  might  at  least  be  sorry  for 
having  waked  us  up  by  shrieking  in  that  fearful 
manner,"  said  Bertha,  severely,  while  Joyce 
sprang  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  door  to 
reassure  Stevie,  who  had  come  to  know  what 
all  the  disturbance  was  about. 

"  Did  I  make  a  noise  ?  Well,  I  am  very 
sorry,  truly  I  am,  but  I  don't  think  I  could 
possibly  have  screamed  louder  than  Jimmy  is 
yelling  now.  Can't  you  turn  him  face  down- 
wards. Bertha,  it  would  not  sound  so  bad  ?  " 
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ElKe  said  impatiently,  anxious  to  drift  into 
slumber  and  dreamland  again  without  further 
delay,  so  delightful  had  been  her  recent  ex- 
perience. 

"  Poor  baby !  You  frightened  him  so  badly 
that  he  can't  get  over  it,"  Bertha  said,  taking 
Jinmiy  out  of  his  cradle  and  tucking  him  down 
in  her  arms  in  order  to  soothe  him. 

His  crying  became  fainter  then,  and  presently 
he  grew  drowsy,  dropping  to  sleep  again  just 
when  sunrise  coming  made  it  necessary  for  the 
three  girls  to  get  up  to  face  the  work  of  another 
day. 

"You  and  Joyce  can  sleep  in  mother's 
room  to-night,  then  Jimmy  and  I  can  be  suie 
of  a  httle  peace,"  grumbled  Bertha,  who  was 
tired  and  sleepy,  as  she  dressed  rapidly  in  the 
cool  bright  morning.  The  window  was  wide 
open  and  already  there  was  the  stir  and  com- 
motion outside  of  a  new  day  beginning.  Dogs 
were  barking,  cocks  crowing,  and  horses  whinny- 
ing, as  they  were  rounded  up  in  the  home 
paddock  in  readiness  for  the  work  of  the 
day. 

"So  we  will;  a  very  good  idea.  Bertha j 
we  shall  find  it  cooler  to  be  spread  about  more 
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as  the  nights  grow  hotter,"  said  Joyce ;  but 
EUie  gave  a  sudden  start  as  she  reflected  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  her  to  slip  away  with 
Tom  in  such  a  case,  to  try  their  skill  in  scaring 
the  black-fellows  from  Woolla  before  the 
potatoes  were  fit  to  eat. 

She  was  very  anxious  to  make  her  peace 

with  Tom,  now  that  her  dream  had  taken  away 

for  the  time  her  fear  of  the  dark,  because  she 

wanted  to  tell  him  that  on  second  thoughts 

she  was  quite  prepared  to  share  in  his  scheme. 

But  Tom  kept  carefully  out  of  her  way  all 

day.    In  the  morning  he  and  Dodge  went  off 

with  Sparkin  to  help  mend  the  cattle  trap  four 

miles  away  down  the  river.    Even  smaU  boys 

can  be  very  useful  m  wUd  places,  where  workmen 

are  so  hard  to  procure,  and  the  young  Paynters 

had  aU  learned  to  take  their  part  in  the  labour 

of  the  station  whenever  need  was  pressing. 

They  would  not  be  back  until  supper  time, 
ElUe  knew  very  weU,  so  for  aU  that  long  bright 
day  she  had  to  nurse  her  impatience  as  best 
she  could,  while  she  helped  Joyce  to  make  a 
batch  of  bread  and  to  cook  the  ducks  which 
Stevie  had  shot  on  the  previous  evening. 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  MOONLESS  NIGHT 

IT  was  a  whole  week  to  wait  before  the  nights 
were  moonless  enough  for  Tom  to  put  his 
experiment  to  the  test. 

He  knew  very  well  that  it  was  only  on 
dark  nights  that  the  black-fellows,  so  full  of 
valour  and  warlike  daring  by  day,  were  afraid 
to  stir  from  the  fancied  security  of  their 
smouldering  camp  fires.  On  moonlight  nights 
they  wandered  where  they  would,  hunting  for 
food  among  the  wild  things  of  the  scrub 
and  the  ranges,  or  pillaging  from  the  white 
man. 

Many  were  the  consultations  he  held  with 
Ellie  during  those  days  of  waiting  as  to  the 
most  awe-inspiring  noise  that  it  was  in  their 
power  to  produce.  At  first  Ellie  was  anxious 
to  try  the  effect  of  their  own  voices  in  weird 
screams  and  howls,  helped  out  and  made  more 
horrible  by  hollow  tubes  of  dried  yanjits  or 
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bulrushes,  such  as  the  chUdren  always  used 
when  they  wanted  impromptu  trumpets. 

Tom  pointed  out  shrewdly  enough  that 
yanjit  stalks  and  their  own  vocal  efforts  would 
not  do  at  aU,  since  it  was  the  blacks  who  had 
first  taught  them  the  use  of  these  natural 
trumpets,  whUe  no  white  boy  or  girl  could 
ever  hope  to  compare  with,  much  less  excel 
a  black  man  in  the  art  of  yelling. 

"We  must  have  some  noise  that  is  strange 
to  them,     he  said,  screwing  up  his  eyes  and 
thmking  very  hard.    The  two  had  run  away 
for  that  afternoon,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
deep  gully  or  valley,  in  which  was  situated 
the    Black  Boy  Water-hole,  a   deep   sombi. 
pool  so  named,   not  from  any  reference  to 
natives,  but  because  of  the  trees  surrounding 
It,  which,  though  possessed  of  a  Greek  name 
eley-  letters  long,'  were  locally  always  known 
as  '  Uack  Boys." 

ihese  trees  had  smooth  black  stems  without 
any  bark,  and  at  the  top  of  the  trunk  a  great 
mat  of  stuff  like  long  grass  hung  down. 

Tom  and  EUie  had  been  forced  to  run  away 
that  day  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  Do4ge,  who, 

'  XanthoRbea. 
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scenting  a  mjrscery,  had  suddenly  become  very 
fond  of  their  society,  and  was  determined  to 
find  out  what  it  was  all  about  if  he  could. 

Only  yesterday,  when  they  were  having  a 
long  confab  under  the  acacia  tree  at  the  side 
of  the  house,  a  sudden  slip  and  rustle  in  the 
boughs  above  them  made  Ellie  look  up  to  find 
Dodge  perched  in  the  fork  of  a  branch,  and 
listening  with  all  his  might. 

After  that  the  two  decided  that  all  future 
talks  on  the  great  subject  must  be  carried  on 
where  there  was  no  danger  of  listeners,  so 
stealing  away  while  Dodge  was  busy  dragging 
Jimmy  up  and  down  the  garden  path  in  a 
little  box  1  wheels,  the  only  sort  of  peram- 
bulator the  Paynter  children  had  ever  known, 
they  had  raced  through  the  cultivated  grounds 
until  the  water-hole  was  reached. 

"  I  know  1 "  exclaimed  Ellie,  triimiphantly. 
"  Mr.  Sparkin  has  got  a  violin  in  his  clothes 
box ;  I  saw  it  one  day  when  Dodge  and  I  went 
into  his  room  to  look  at  his  books  and  things. 
The  box  was  unlocked  that  day,  but  if  it  wasn't 
I  know  where  he  keeps  the  key.** 

"  But  we  don't  know  how  to  play  violins/' 
objected  Tom. 
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*"•       What  do  you  expect  he  will  s»„  .« 
your  stealing  his  vioUn  ?  "  ^  *° 

But  what  wiU  you  have'    n„.  .%• 
won't  be  enough  "  Ellie  »r,„w  V,.      *   '"""S 
if  in  hard  thought.  ^^*''  ""  ""'^  "^ 

and"t]!^'^'r  '^'  °"  ^^^  hora  of  father's 
and  the  policeman's  ratfi^  ♦!,<,*  cx    •    ^^^^  ^> 

me  when  he  cam^ ',^1  * 't    !  7'  ^"^'■* 

ome  tiom  scuool ;   I  could 
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wing  the  rattle  and  blow  the  horn  at  the 
same  time ;  that  ought  to  be  as  much  noise 
as  one  ordinary  Joono  could  make  on  its  own 
account,"  Tom  said  reflectively ;  then  suddenly 
sprang  up  with  an  ear-piercing  yell,  beginning 
to  dance  and  caper  as  if  he  were  skipping  on  a 
hot  plate. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?  "  demanded  EUie,  in 
surprise. 

"Ants!"  he  yelled,  hopping  about  more 
wildly  than  before.  "  That  lump  ir.  the  ground 
is  a  nest,  and  I  didn't  notice,  but  poked  my 
stick  right  into  it.  Look  out,  th^  y  are  ahnost 
at  your  feet  now." 

From  the  hole  .  i  the  ground  made  by  the 
idle  thrusting  of  his  sharp-pointed  stick,  myriads 
of  ants  a^  long  and  ntariy  as  big  as  the  ordinary 
house-fly  were  pouring  forth,  intent  on  punishing 
the  destroyers  of  their  fortress  walls. 

A  numb,  of  these  angry  ants  had  reached 
Tom's !  Dots  efore  he  noticed  them,  and  swarm- 
ing ti^  commenced  operations  by  bitmg  through 
hib  socks. 

EUie  sprang  up  and  fled  to  a  safer  place, 
but  siie  also  did  not  come  off  s  athless.  some 
of  the  advance  guard  of  the  red  ants  having 
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already  reached  the  heels  of  her  shoes,  and  run- 
ning up  these  unobserved,  found  the  vuhierable 
part  of  her  ankles,  causing  her  no  Uttle  pain 
and  discomfort. 

However,  dweUers  in  the  back  country  are 
used  to  aU  this  sort  of  thing,  so  Ellie  and  Tom. 
having  got  rid  of  their  tormenters,  and  found 
a  less  exciting  neighbourhood  to  do  their 
talking  in,  settled  finaUy  that  the  attempt  to 
scare  the  blacks  away  must  be  made  that 
very  night;  then  when  they  had  arranged 
everything  to  their  own  satisfaction,  they  went 
home  as  demurely  as  if  no  great  event  were 
just  before  them. 

Dod^e  was  still  in  charge  of  Jimmy,  for  Joyce 
and  Bertha  having  an  extra  busy  time  in  the 
house,  were  very  thankful  to  have  the  baby 
taken  off  their  hands  for  awhUe. 

"  Where  have  you  two  been  ?  "  the  smaU 
boy  asked,  in  a  discontented  tone,  as  EUie 
dexterously  swarmed  up  the  high  garden  fence, 
then  dropped  easily  to  the  ground  on  the 
inner  side. 

"Oh,  we've  been  a  walk  down  by  Black 
Boy  Water-hole,"  she  answered,  with  a  shrug 
of  her  shoulders ;  "  but  I  shan't  go  there  again. 
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for  the  place  just  swarms  with  red  ants.  To 
make  things  worse  Tom  poked  a  hole  in  a  nest 
without  noticing  what  he  was  doing,  and  then 
—well,  we  just  had  to  run  for  it,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  sat  down  to  take  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings  to  get  the  creatures  out,  but  Tom 
has  them  nearly  all  over  him,  and  ha.  ^one 
indoors  to  undress  and  shake  them  from  his 
clothes." 

"It  serves  him  right,  if  he  doesn't  know 
better  than  poke  open  ants'  nests,"  remarked 
Dodge,  in  a  superior  sort  of  tone;  then  he 
descended  to  coaxing.  "  Take  care  of  Jimmy 
for  a  few  minutes,  Ellie,  Uke  a  good  girl,  then 
I  will  go  and  help  Tom  get  rid  of  the  ants, 
for  if  he  leaves  only  one  he  will  soon  know 
it,  and  have  to  do  his  undressing  all  over 
again." 

"  I  can't,"  she  answered  quickly.  *'  I  pro- 
mised Joyce  that  I  would  go  indoors  to  help 
get  supper  at  about  four  o'clock,  and  it  must 
be  nearly  that  now,  by  the  look  of  the 
sun." 

"  It  is  real  horrid  having  to  loaf  round  with 
a  baby  like  this,  when  I  wanted  to  take  the 
dogs  to  see  if  we  couldn't  find  a  bandicoot  in 
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the  wattle  scrub,"  grumbled  Dodge,  who  had 
no  liking  for  the  task  of  nursemaid,  even  though 
Jimmy  was  this  afternoon  as  good  as  a  child 
could  possibly  be,  chuckUng  and  crowing  with 
good  humour  and  good  health,  as  he  sat 
propped  up  in  the  home-made  carriage,  and 
gripping  a  smooth  stick  with  both  chubby 
hands. 

"  Tom  said  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  with 
the  ants,  he  would  help  you  take  Jimmy  to 
fetch  home  the  geese."  EUie  said,  stooping  to 
puU  up  a  big  weed  that  was  flaunting  its  head 
between  the  trim  rows  of  garden  stuff. 

"WiU  he?"  cried  Dodge,  with  delight. 
"Oh,  that  is  jolly,  and  Jimmy  will  like  it; 
he  always  likes  to  see  the  geese.  I  say,  isn't 
he  a  nice  Uttle  feUow,  EUie,  even  though  he  is 
only  a  cattle-duffer's  baby !  " 

'*  Oh.  he  is  weU  enough ;  but  it  is  rather  a 
nuisance,  having  other  people's  children  thrust 
on  one  in  such  a  fashion ;  of  course,  we  should 
not  have  had  so  much  work  to  do  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Jimmy."  she  answered,  in  a  grudging 
tone,  as  she  stooped  for  another  weed. 

"  Goo.  goo.  goo— o—o,"  giu-gled  the  baby, 
with  a  flourish  of  the  stick  wMch  made  him 
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hit  himself  on  the  nose,  changing  at  once 
the  contented  cooing  into  cries  of  fright  and 
pain. 

They  had  only  just  succeeded  in  restoring 
him  to  smiling  content  once  more,  when  Tom 
came  walking  along  the  sandy  path  of  the  garden, 
his  air  so  full  of  mystery  that  Ellie  longed  to 
shake  IJm,  because  he  carried  their  secret  writ 
so  large  on  his  face. 

"  All  right,  I'm  ready ;  shall  we  go  now  ?  ** 
he  said,  in  an  absent-minded  fashion,  with  a 
nod  to  Ellie,  which  she  only  answered  by  a 
frown. 

"  You  two  are  going  to  do  something,  and 
you  don't  want  me  to  know !  "  Dodge  exclaimed, 
with  a  quick  suspicion,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Tom  turned  as  red  as  the  scarlet  plumes  of 
the  callistemon  trees,  which  bordered  the 
garden  fence ;  but  Ellie  only  laughed  in  a  jerky 
fashion,  as  she  replied — 

"  We  are  going  to  do  something,  of  course. 
I  am  going  in  to  help  Joyce  and  Bertha,  while 
Tom  goes  for  the  geese ;  but  we  don't  mind  you 
knowing,  or  he  would  not  have  asked  you  to 
go  too.M 
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Dodge  shook  his  head  with  a  baffled  air, 
and  for  a  moment  was  inclined  to  turn  sulky 
and  refuse  to  go.  But  it  was  rather  slow  out 
in  the  garden  with  only  Jimmy  to  talk  to 
while  there  was  always  fun  in  rounding  up  the 
geese  with  the  help  of  the  dogs,  and  there  was 
a  spice  of  danger  m  it,  too,  when  the  big  old 
grey  gander,  the  grandfather  of  the  flock, 
turned  to  nip  at  legs  which  were  only  covered 
with  stockings. 

Ellie  watched  the  two  start  in  quest  of  the 
geese,  dragging  Jimmy's  cart  and  whistling  for 
the  dogs  as  they  went.  Then  she  turned  away, 
and  went  quickly  ofif,  not  into  the  house,  but 
slipping  through  the  bushes  past  the  sweet- 
smelling  boronia,  she  sped  swiftly  along  the 
fence,  until  she  reached  the  little  hut  called 
the  spare  bedroom,  where  the  station-hand 
named  Sparkin  slept. 

Carefully  looking  round  to  see  that  no  one 
was  about,  she  darted  into  the  stuffy  but  severely 
clean  little  room,  which  was  only  furnished 
with  a  bed,  a  bench,  a  table,  some  books  on  a 
shelf,  and  a  box  for  clothes. 

Opening  this  last,  she  dived  down  to  the 
bottom,  drew  out  a  shabby  old  violin-case,  and 
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from  it  took  the  violin.  She  restored  the  case 
to  its  place  under  Mr.  Sparkin's  Sunday-best 
garments,  then  closing  the  box,  darted  away 
as  lightly  and  as  secretly  as  she  had  come,  to 
hide  the  abstracted  fiddle  in  the  place  agreed 
upon  by  herself  and  Tom. 

The  household  retired  to  rest  as  usual 
that  night,  most  of  them  falling  asleep  very 
quickly  after  the  long  day  of  activity  in  the 
sunshine. 

Stevie  was  soon  snoring  placidly,  while 
Dodge,  who  slept  on  a  Uttle  bed  near  the  window, 
looked  like  a  cherub  who  had  strayed  down  to 
earth  for  awhile.  Then  Tom,  who  had  seemed 
to  go  to  sleep  sooner  than  either  of  the  others, 
jerked  up  his  head  and  looked  cautiously 
around. 

A  moment's  careful  listening,  then  feeling 
sure  the  other  two  were  fairly  asleep  he  crept 
out  of  bed,  seized  his  clothes,  and  walking  on 
the  tips  of  his  toes  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  door,  whic    stood  slightly  open. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  EUie,  also 
gripping  a  bundle  of  clothes,  appeared  at  the 
door  of  her  mother's  room,  where  she  now 
slept  with  Joyce,  and  creeping  softly  along  the 
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corridor  to  the  big  kitchen,  which  was  also  the 
farnUy  dining-room,  they  dressed  with  more 
haste  than  carefuhiess  in  the  dense  darkness, 
shuddering  a  little  when  an  extra  big  cock- 
roach crawled  over  then:  feet,  but  in  no  wise 
daunted  as  yet  by  the  prospect  before 
them. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  JOONOS 

THE  night  was  very  dark,  warm,  and  still. 
Ellie  shivered  a  little  as  she  crept  out 
of  the  back  door  after  Tom,  who  shut  it 
softly,  but  it  was  excitement  not  cold  which  made 
her  quiver  and  shake. 

The  door  was  barely  shut,  when  there  came  a 
patter  of  quick  feet  round  the  comer  of  the 
verandah,  and  a  curious  sheep-dog  arrived  on 
the  scene,  anxious  to  learn  what  all  the  stir  was 
about. 

"  Be  quiet,  Bruno,  old  fellow,  be  quiet  I  '* 
urged  Tom,  putting  his  arm  round  the  dog's  neck 
and  nearly  choking  the  creature  through  fear, 
lest  it  should  bark  and  rouse  the  people  inside 
the  house. 

But  Bruno  had  done  a  hard  day's  work, 
helping  Sparkin  to  draw  off  various  lots  of  sheep 
from  the  main  flock,  and  being  thoroughly  tired, 
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merely  responded  to  Tom's  bear-like  hug  by 
licking  his  face,  then  trotted  of!  round  the 
comer  again  to  make  sure  of  as  much  sleep  as 
possible. 

"That  is  right,  if  Bruno  doesn't  want  to 
follow  us,  the  other  dogs  won't  trouble  about  it, 
and  I  took  care  to  shut  the  puppies  up  in  the 
store  before  I  went  to  bed,  just  hear  them 
whine  1 "  said  Tom,  in  a  chuckling  whisper,  as 
hand  in  hand  the  two  pushed  through  the  banksia 
hedge,  crept  close  past  Sparkin's  hut,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  skirt  the  garden  fence  in  order  to  reach 
the  open  paddock,  through  which  the  cart  track 
led  to  the  cultivated  grounds,  that  lay  to  the 
north  of  the  homestead. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  best  not  to  let  the  dogs  come, 
and  yet  old  Bruno,  or  Bouncer,  or  even  the 
puppies  would  have  been  very  nice  company  in 
the  dark,"  Ellie  remarked,  suppressing  a  shiver 
with  some  difficulty,  for  the  paddock  looked  so 
weird  and  lonesome  in  the  gloom  of  the  night. 
She  kept  a  tight  hold  of  Tom's  hand,  yet  felt 
that  after  all  he  was  only  a  boy  younger  than 
herself,  and  consequently  not  very  much  pro- 
tection 

"A    eg  would  have  given  the  show  away 
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directly  by  howling  when  the  row  began,  you 
know  what  dogs  are;  but  come  along,  we've 
got  to  get  the  instruments,"  and  twisting  sharply 
round  away  from  the  beaten  cart  track  Tom 
made  his  way  to  a  big  hollow  tree  growing  with 
several  others  a  few  yards  away  from  the  fence 
of  the  garden. 

"  Mind  there  are  no  snakes,"  said  Ellie,  as 
Tom  stooped  in  front  of  the  hollow  place  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

"  Trust  me,  I  don't  mean  to  put  my  arm  in, 
without  seeing  what  it  is  I  am  going  to  take 
hold  of,"  he  rejoined,  with  quite  a  superior  air, 
as  he  drew  a  box  of  matches  from  his  pocket 
and  proceeded  to  strike  one. 

Now  the  Paynter  children  were  all  strictly 
forbidden  ever  to  touch  matches,  for  in  that  land 
of  rank  vegetation  and  long  droughts,  a  lighted 
match  dropped  carelessly  might  spell  disaster 
and  utter  ruin,  for  grass  fires,  and  bush  fires 
would  travel  many  miles,  spreading  to  cultivated 
lands,  licking  up  orchards,  bams,  and  homesteads, 
carrying  destruction  on  their  fiery  breath. 

"Oh, Tom, how  dared  you  take  those  matches, 
what  would  Joyce  say  to  you  ?  "  cried  Ellie,  in 
a  shocked  tone,  as  holding  the  match  shaded 
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with  his  hand,  Tom  peered  into  the  hollow 
tree. 

"  What  would  Joyce  say  to  me  if  I  got  snake- 
bite  and  died  of  it  ?  "  retorted  Tom.  "  I  knew 
I  should  need  matches,  and  so  I  brought  them. 
If  we  succeed  in  scaring  the  blacks  away,  I  guess 
that  Joyce,  and  Stevie  too,  will  be  much  too 
grateful  to  think  of  scolding  either  of  us." 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  they  will,  but  you  can't  be 
certain,  for  people  don't  always  take  things  the 
way  that  you  want  them  to,"  Ellie  said,  with 
visions  of  punishment  looming  large  before 
her  eyes  as  the  result  of  this  tremendous  and 
dreadful  enterprise  on  which  they  were  embarked. 
She  was  secretly  troubled,  too,  by  thoughts  of 
what  her  mother  might  say  about  the  abstraction 
of  Mr.  Sparkin's  violin. 

"  Here's  the  fiddle,  hold  it  tight,"  said  Tom, 
breathing  hard  from  the  exertion  of  stooping,  as 
he  drew  the  violin  from  its  hiding-place  in  the 
hollow  trunk,  and  put  it  into  EUie's  hands. 

Several  matches  had  to  be  struck  and  were 
dropped  before  the  French  horn  and  the  police- 
man's rattle  were  also  extracted  from  the  same 
place,  then  making  sure  that  every  match  frag- 
ment was  well  extinguished,  the  adventurous 
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pair  set  off  at  a  good  pace  for  the  cultivated 
lands. 

They  had  often  walked  in  the  same  direction, 
but  never  before  had  they  found  the  way  so  long. 
The  clumps  of  trees  standing  black  against  the 
sky  had  a  strange  forbidding  look,  whilst  the 
stunted  bushes  growing  here  and  there  had  a 
hideous  resemblance  to  a  crouching  black-fellow, 
or  so  Ellie  thought  as  she  hurried  along  by  the 
side  of  Tom,  reflecting  dismally  upon  how 
different  tba  real  thing  was  to  the  easy  pleasure 
of  her  dream. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  she  asked  nervously,  as 
they  pushed  through  the  fence  of  the  cultivated 
lands,  then  cautiously  made  their  way  along  the 
narrow  track,  between  a  promising  patch  of 
wheat  on  the  one  side  and  the  potato  ground  on 
the  other. 

"  Only  a  dingo,  a  wild  one,  too,  now  just 
hear  the  tame  dingoes  raging  back  at  it,"  said 
Tom,  as  from  far  away  came  the  sound  of  a  long- 
drawn  mournful  howl,  followed  by  a  clamorous 
yelping  and  howUng  quite  close  at  hand. 

*'  Oh,  I  wish  we  were  safe  at  home,"  panted 
Ellie. 

What  a  stupid  Uttle  thing  you  are  1 "  said 
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Tom,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  aggravating  supe- 
riority. "  Just  look  at  all  these  potatoes,  and 
think  what  it  will  be  for  father  to  lose  as  many 
as  he  did  last  year.  When  children  aave  got 
good  parents  as  we  have,  they  ought  i  do  what 
they  can  towards  saving  things,  and  keeping 
d^   n  Fxpenses." 

he  principle  of  this  was  so  proper  and  good, 

j.^     Ellie  hadn't  the  heart  to  protest   any 

..  ther,  but  very  active  doubts  as  to  whether 

they  were  really  doing  right  stirred  in  her  mind 

as  she  crept  after  Tom  along  the  narrow  track 

between  the  wheat  and  the  potatoes. 

The  dingoes,  wild  and  tame,  had  dropped 
into  quiet  again,  and  instead  there  was  the 
mournful  croaking  of  the  bull  frogs  in  the  swamp, 
and  the  crying  of  the  mophawk  away  in  the 
wattle  thickets. 

Then  came  a  rustling  of  feathers  in  the  dark- 
nees  overhead,  which  made  Ellie  start  and 
shiver,  while  the  perspiration  gathered  on  her 
brow  and  rolled  like  tears  down  her  cheeks. 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  she  whispered  to  Tom,  as  the 
sound  died  slowly  away. 

"  Only  a  flock  of  cranes  or  wdid  geese  flying 
to  fresh  feeding  grounds.    Ketp  as  quiet  as 
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>ou  can  now,  for  we  are  nearly  there,"  h*^ 
whispered  back,  and  then  they  stole  onward 
again,  keeping  their  figures  bent  so  that  they 
might  have  been  nothing  but  two  little  black 
shadows,  stealing  along  by  the  side  of  the  tall 
growing  wheat. 

Crickets  and  cicadas  were  whistUnp.  away  in 
the  darkness,  as  if  trying  to  outdo  each  other, 
and  Ellie  was  quite  amazed  to  find  what  a  lot  of 
creatures  were  awake  and  on  the  alert,  whilst 
she  1  jrself  should,  in  the  proper  order  of  things, 
have  been  fast  asleep. 

But  plainly  the  crickets,  the  night  birds, 
and  the  dingoes  were  not  afraid  to  be  stirring 
and  active  in  the  dark,  so  they  were  not  to  be 
pitied,  it  was  herself  toiUng  over  that  great 
field  in  the  darkness,  and  feeling  so  horribly 
nervous,  who  needed  «i-'/ni ,  .thy.  A  dozen  times 
she  wished  herself  .  ( oy  because  Tom,  who 
stalked  cautiously  in  the  front,  appeared  to  be 
troubled  with  no  fears  of  any  kind,  and  yet  he 
was  younger  than  she  ! 

Once  or  twice  Tom  stopped  to  listen,  then 
went  forward  again,  never  once  speaking  to 
the  poor  little  girl,  who  trod  quaking  and  shiver- 
ing in  the  rear.    But  he  guessed  she  was  just 
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■^  to  turn  round  and  run  away,  so  carefuUy 

Tie  cultivated  grotmds  were  surrounded  by 

the  ado  farthest  from  the  station  the  ground 
was  broken  and  roclcy.  with  deep  guUies  high 
Ms,  de,«e  thickets  of  wattle  aiTstkn^- 
barks.  and  «,e  bigger  jam-trees.  which  smeU^ 

&ew^i"'""*"""'"»'-'»-e"<i 

llere  were  swamps,  too,  in  this  broken  ground 
which  rarely  grew  quite  Ay  even  in  th^Cg 
droughts,  so  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wild  Kfe 
to  be  found  m  that  district,  from  the  big  droves 
of  prMcmg,  galloping  wild  horses,  down  to  the 
small  but  valuable  opossum.  ™  «>  «ie 

Presently,  after  what  seemed  to  EUie  like 

?»r  f  7f^'  '""'y  '^^hed  the  boundaS 
f»ce,  and  chmbmg  over  it  with  some  difficulty 

the  barbed  wire  with  which  its  defences  were 
strengthened,  they  stood  on  the  euge  of  4e 
«ld  lands,  and  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
the  camp  of  the  black-fellows. 

"  Come  along,  and  don't  breathe  a  sound  I  " 
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whispered  Tom,  clutching  her  arm  and  giving 
her  a  smart  shake  by  way  of  imparting  fresh 
courage,  but  which  seemed  to  have  the  exactly 
opposite  effect  of  robbing  her  of  what  little  she 
had  left. 

However,  to  Ellie  what  lay  behind  in  the 
way  of  darkness  and  solitude,  seemed  very  much 
worse  than  going  forward  with  Tom  to  frighten 
the  sleeping  blacks.  At  the  worst,  if  they  were 
discovered  the  natives  would  not  harm  them, 
at  !ca3t  she  did  not  suppose  they  would,  and 
people  of  any  sort  would  be  better  then  the  wide 
lonely  darkness  all  around. 

Tom  had  carefully  been  over  the  ground  on 
the  previous  day,  and  had  discovered  a  com- 
fortable rocky  ledge  upon  which  they  could 
perch  in  safety,  and  from  which  a  rapid  re- 
treat might  be  made  to  thp  comparative 
safety  of  the  cultivated  grounds,  should  it  seem 
necessary. 

Ellie  had  two  tumbles,  and  more  scratches 
than  she  could  count,  before  this  place  was 
reached,  and  when  at  length  she  and  Tom  had 
scrambled  to  the  top,  she  was  very  nearly  burst- 
ing into  tears  from  fright  and  weariness,  being 
only  deterred  by  fear  of  Tom's  scofiing  laughter, 
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and  unkind  comments  on  the  fooUshness  of 
girls  m  general,  and  of  herself  in  particular. 

♦u  .«.^°^  *^^"'  *^*  y°"  '®*^>*  ?  "  Jie  asked,  in  a 
thnlhng  whisper,  as  after  a  brief  rest  he  rose  to 
hjs  feet,  standing  outlined  against  the  soft  dark 
blue  of  the  night  sky.  He  made  a  queer  little 
figure,  armed  with  the  French  hom  held  ready 
to  his  mouth  in  the  left  hand,  while  with  the 
nght  he  held  the  policeman's  rattle. 

EUie  rose  to  her  feet  also,  tucked  the  vioUn 
into  the  hollow  of  her  shoulder  with  quite  a 
professional  air,  then  holding  the  bow  as  she 
had  seen  people  do  it  in  pictures,  waited  Tom's 
word  of  command  to  make  the  night  hideous 
with  wails  and  shrieks  of  fiddle  strings. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  utter  absurdity 
of  the  position  struck  her.  and  she  began  to 
laugh  m  a  nervous  hysterical  fashion  at  the 
figures  of  fun  they  must  appear,  perched  high 
on  th^t  rocky  ledge,  about  to  commence  a 
performance  which  must  far  surpass  even  their 
favourite  game  of  Dutch  Chorus  for  noise  and 
discord. 

"  Now  then,  you  start,  and  I  will  answer  you 
then  well  fall  in  together,  after  that  first  one 
then  the  other,  and  don't  you  stop  untU  I  teU 
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you,"  said  Tom,  with  the  air  of  a  general  leading 
his  forces  into  battle. 

A  quavering  shriek  from  the  violin  answered 
him,  then  a  long-drawn  mournful  wail,  that 
must  have  made  all  the  dingoes  within  hearing 
distance  wild  with  jealousy,  then  suddenly  the 
clattering  racket  of  the  rattle  burst  out,  with  a 
triumphant  tooting  of  the  French  horn,  then  the 
discordant  shrieks  of  the  tortured  fiddle  rang 
out  on  the  quiet  night,  scaring  every  wUd  thing 
within  a  mUe  radius  of  the  two  intrepid  per- 
formers on  the  rocky  ledge. 

Ellie  had  forgotten  her  fears,  and  was  fiddling 
away  in  downright  enjoyment  of  the  fearful 
row  she  was  making,  when  an  imperative  gesture 
from  Tom  made  her  stop  suddenly. 

"  Listen !  '*  he  whispered,  with  a  gurgle  of 
delighted  laughter. 

Down  by  the  wattles  where  the  natives  had 
their  camp  a  wild  commotion  was  taking  place, 
shrieks,  cries,  much  barking  of  dogs,  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  two,  who,  feeling  that  their  work  was 
done,  gripped  each  other's  hands,  scrambled 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  ledge,  and  then  rushed 
away  towards  home. 
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JOYCE  had  got  over  the  first  nervousness 
which  had  troubled  her  because  of  her 
mother's  absence,  whHe  her  hard  work  of 
every  day  made  her  so  tired  that  when  she  went 
to  bed  she  feU  asleep,  not  waking  until  dawn 
roused  her  again  to  another  round  of  duty. 

But  on  the  morning  after  that  weird  per- 
formance down  on  the  edge  of  the  cultivated 
grounds,  she  was  aroused  from  slumber  by 
hearing  Stevie  calling  for  Tom. 

"  What  i.  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked,  wonder- 
ing if  it  were  the  middle  of  the  night  or  nearly 
mornmg,  for  her  room  was  still  in  comparative 
darkness. 

"  Tom  has  gone  somewhere  and  taken  my 
matches,  or,  at  least,  I  can't  find  them.  It  is 
Fining  fast  and  I  must  go  to  help  Sparkin  move 
the  lambs  from  the  lower  paddock,  for  if  the 
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river  should  come  down  in  a  freshet  there  may  be 
a  flood  there  before  two  hours  are  over,"  Stevie 
replied,  in  a  rather  irritable  tone. 

"  It  is  morning  then  ?  "  cried  Joyce,  strug- 
gling up  in  bed,  trying  to  get  wide-awake,  and 
only  half  understanding  even  now  what  her 
brother  was  talking  about. 

"  It  will  be  daylight  in  half  an  hour.  Can 
you  lend  me  a  box  of  matches  ?  I  want  to  find 
an  oilskin  from  somewhere,  or  I  shall  be  wet 
through  in  about  one  minute  and  a  half,"  replied 
Stevie,  who  was  apparently  standing  just  out- 
side the  bedroom  door,  and  drumming  on  it 
with  impatient  fingers,  in  order  to  hurry  her 
movements. 

Joyce  struck  a  light  in  a  great  hurry,  then 
having  induced  her  lamp  to  bum  properly, 
went  to  the  door  and  gave  the  matches  to  her 
brother. 

"  Where  is  Tom  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  worried 
tone,  shivering  in  spite  of  the  heavy  cloak  she 
had  flung  around  her  on  getting  out  of  bed. 

"  I  don't  know.  Sparkin  came  to  my  window 
five  minutes  ago,  woke  me  up,  told  me  it  was 
raining  and  that  the  sheep  must  be  seen  to,  then 
went  off  to  bring  up  the  horses.    But  when  I 
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went  to  get  a  light  I  found  my  matches  gone, 
and  Tom  missing,  too.  I  shaU  give  him  a  piece 
of  my  mind,  when  I  come  back  to  breakfast. 
Father  just  hates  for  the  young  ones  to  touch 
the  matches,  though  in  a  rain  Uke  this  it  won't 
matter  so  much,  of  course,  only  it's  a  nuisance," 
grumbled  Stevie,  as  he  fumbled  his  way  back  to 
his  bedroom,  hghted  his  lamp,  and  proceeded 
to  search  for  the  required  oilskin. 

Joyce  followed  him,  holding  her  cloak  tightly 
round  her  to  keep  down  that  miserable  shiver- 
ing, her  bare  feet  pattering  noiselessly  on  the 
floor. 

"  But,  Stevie,  where  could  Tom  possibly  have 
gone  to  in  the  night  Uke  this  ?  "  she  cried,  with 
a  quavering  sob,  as  she  turned  back  the  ciothes 
of  the  bed  to  assure  herself  that  the  mischievous 
Tom  was  not  lurking  under  the  blankets. 

"  I  can't  even  imagine,  he  was  there  right 
enough,  and  fast  asleep,  too,  when  I  came  to  bed," 
answered  Stevie,  which  showed  at  least  that 
Master  Tom  had  shammed  slumber  orettv 
effectually.  ^     ^ 

"Perhaps  Dodg«  knows,"  said  Joyce,  step- 
pmg  over  to  the  Uttle  bed  by  the  window  where 
her  youngest   brother  stiU   slept   profoundly. 
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"  Dodge,  Dodgie  dear,  wake  up,  there's  a  good 
little  laddie,  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said,  in 
a  coaxing  tone,  putting  her  head  down  on  the 
pillow  beside  hhn,  and  stroking  his  face  with 
caressing  fingers. 

But  Dodge  was  at  all  times  difficult  to  arouse 
from  slumber  until  he  had  had  his  sleep  out, 
and  although  he  returned  vague  incoherent 
answers  to  his  sister's  coaxing  queries,  he  did 
not  really  wake  until,  in  desperation,  she  lifted 
him  out  of  his  bed  and  sponged  his  face  with 
cold  water. 

"What  is  aU  the  fuss  about?"  he  said 
presently,  with  a  disgusted  wriggle  as  a  fresh 
spongeful  of  water  came  flap  on  to  his  face. 

"Do  you  know  where  Tom  has  gone?" 
Joyce  asked  again,  forcing  down  the  anxiety 
in  her  tone  because  she  would  not  frighten 
him. 

"  I  don't  know  nothing,"  responded  Dodge, 
languidly  turning  his  face  away  to  avoid  any 
inore  cold  water,  and  cuddling  closer  in  his 
sister's  arms  in  order  to  resume  his  slumbers. 

"  I  don't  fancy  you'll  get  much  out  of  him, 
he  is  not  half  awake  even  now;  put  him  back  in 
his  bed  and  let  him  have  his  sleep  out.    Tom 
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will  turn  up  all  right  at  breakfast,  don't  you 
fear,  and  then  we  will  tell  him  what  we  think 
about  this  kind  of  thing,"  said  Stevie,  as  he 
went  out  of  the  room. 

But  Joyce  was  nervous  about  Tom  still,  and 
finding  cold  water  had  so  little  effect  in  rousing 
Dodge,  set  him  on  his  feet  with  a  brisk  shake, 
saying  sharply — 

"  Do  try  to  wake  up.  Dodge,  and  tell  us  where 
Tom  has  gone,  and  why  he  went." 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  small  boy  answered, 
swaying  on  such  unsteady  feet  that  Joyce  had 
to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  keep  him  from  falling. 
"  Tom  and  Ellie  were  planning  to  go  somewhere, 
only  they  wouldn't  tell  me  about  it;  and  when  I 
tried  to  find  out,  they  ran  away  and  talked 
somewhere  else." 

With  a  sudden  jerk,  Joyce  tilted  the  little 
boy  back  on  to  his  bed,  and  darted  back  to  her 
own  room,  where  the  lamp  was  still  burning. 

Dodge  had  said  that  Ellie  knew,  and  Ellie 
was  sleeping  with  her,  but  how  strange  that  she 
had  not  roused  when  Stevie  drummed  so  hard 
on  the  door  I 

Then  a  sharp  cry  burst  from  her  as  she 
reached  the  side  of  the  bed  from  which  she  had 
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risen,  for  the  little  sister  who  had  seemed  to  be 
sleeping  so  peacefully  when  she  herself  had  fallen 
into  slumber,  was  no  longer  there. 

Picking  up  the  lamp  she  ran  into  the  room 
Bertha  shared  with  the  cattle-duffer's  baby. 

"  Bertha,  Bertha,  do  you  know  where  EUie 
is  ?  "  she  cried,  in  an  agitated  fashion,  for  this 
new  discovery  of  Ellie's  absence  was  such  a 
disaster  that  she  had  simply  forgotten  Tom  had 
disappeared  also. 

"  No;  how  should  I  know  where  she  is  when 
she  went  to  bed  in  your  room  ?  Oh  dear,  is  it 
morning  already  ?  "  cried  Bertha,  in  a  regretful 
tone,  she  was  growing  very  fast,  and  was  not 
very  strong,  so  the  nights  seemed  all  too  short 
for  the  amount  of  sleeping  she  had  to  get  through 
in  the  time. 

But  instead  of  staying  to  reply  Joyce  darted 
out  of  the  room  along  the  passage  into  the 
kitchen,  and  across  it  to  the  back  door  by  which 
Stevie  had  left  the  house. 

She  could  hear  voices  talking,  the  clatter  of 
horses'  feet,  and  the  agitated  joyful  barking  of 
Bruno  and  the  puppies ;  so  flinging  open  the 
door  she  cried  out — 

"Stevie,  Stevie,  come  back,  I  want  you 
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Ellie  has  gone  as  well  as  Tom,  so  you  must  go 
to  find  them,  and  the  sheep  must  wait." 

There  came  no  answer  to  her  crying,  the 
dogs  were  making  such  a  clamour  about  the  heels 
of  the  horses  that  neither  Stevie  nor  Sparkin 
heard  her  shout,  but  putting  their  horses  to  a 
canter  rode  briskly  away  from  the  homestead, 
while  the  rain  came  down  at  a  pour,  and  the 
grey  dawn  broadened  into  cold  watery  daylight, 
so  depressingly  different  from  the  mornings 
when  the  sun  came  out  and  warmed  the  world 
with  its  rosy  splendour. 

Joyce  started  to  run  after  them,  but  stepping 
into  a  puddle  remembered  that  she  was  barefoot 
and  clad  only  in  her  nightdress  with  a  cloak 
flung  on  over  it. 

But  the  children  must  be  searched  for. 
Turning  back  into  the  kitchen  she  set  her  lamp 
on  the  table,  extinguishing  it  now  that  the 
coming  of  daylight  rendered  it  useless,  and  going 
to  her  room  began  to  dress  with  feverish  haste. 

Bertha  came  to  her  there,  having  partly 
dressed  while  Joyce  ran  after  Stevie. 

"  What  is  it  all  about,  Joyce  ?  I  was  so 
sleepy  that  I  only  half  understood,"  Bertha 
said,  yawning  widely  and  looking  so  tired  still 
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that  Joyce  would  have  sent  her  back  to  bed 
for  another  hour's  sleep  but  for  this  new  trouble. 
"Ellie  and  Tom  are  both  missing;  the 
naughty  children  must  have  stolen  away  while 
we  were  sleeping,  though  where  they  have  gone, 
and  why,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine.  If  only 
mother  were  at  home  what  a  comfort  it  would 
be,  and,  oh  dear,  what  a  worry  children  are  I  " 
sighed  Joyce,  in  distressful  tones. 

"I  shouldn't  worry,  they  will  turn  up  at 
breakfast-time  aU  right,  and  safe  enough,  you 
will  see,"  Bertha  replied  in  a  consoling  fashion. 
She  had  been  in  so  many  pranks  herself  that  it 
was  more  sympathy  for  the  mischief  than  fear 
for  its  consequences  that  moved  her  now. 

"  But  think  of  EUie  out  in  aU  this  rain,  and 
remember  how  easily  she  catches  cold,"  said 
Joyce,  with  a  swing  of  her  hand  towards  the 
window  as  she  hastily  buttoned  her  blouse. 

"  Perhaps  she  isn't  out  in  it.  The  pair  of 
them  may  be  hiding  m  some  of  the  outhouses  on 
purpose  to  give  us  a  good  scare,  and  to  make 
Dodge  jealous,"  suggested  Bertha,  who  after 
all  understood  more  of  the  minds  of  the  missing 
pair  than  did  her  elder  sister. 

"  I  can  make  allowances  for  daytime  pranks 
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but  I  think  they  should  have  remembered  their 
promise  to  mother  that  they  would  be  good 
and  do  what  they  could  to  help,"  Joyce  said 
with  considerable  severity  in  her  tone.  Then, 
her  toilet  being  finished,  she  went  out  to  the 
cook-house  to  rouse  up  the  fire  and  prepare 
breakfast  for  Stevie  and  Sparkin,  when  they 
came  back  wet  through  from  moving  the  sheep 
from  the  riverside  pasture  to  the  higher  grounds, 
where  there  was  no  danger  of  drowning  if  the 
river  came  down  in  flood. 

The  cook-house  was  a  substantial  building, 
roofed  with  corrugated  iron  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  fire,  and  it  was  connected  with  the  main 
house  by  an  open-sided  passage,  also  roofed  with 
corrugated  iron,  on  which  this  morning  the 
rain  was  falling  \^':th  a  rhythmical  noise  that 
filled  the  ear  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other  sounds. 
Joyce  went  to  and  fro  between  cook-house 
and  kitchen,  her  hands  busy  with  the  needs 
of  the  household,  her  thoughts  all  the  time 
absorbed  by  the  problem  of  the  children's 
disappearance. 

Presently  Dodge  came  out,  wearing  a  slightly 
crestfallen  air,  owing  to  an  encounter  with 
Bertha,  who  had  insisted  upon  washing  his  face 
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despite  his  assertions  that  Joyce  had  already  done 
this  for  him  when  she  dragged  him  out  of  bed. 

So  you  are  reaUy  awake  at  last ! "  ex- 
claimed Joyce,  determined  to  make  one  more 
attempt  at  finding  from  him  some  clue  to  the 
mystery. 

"It  isn't  late  yet.  Besides,  I  should  have 
been  dressed  before  if  it  had  not  been  for  Bertha  • 
she  seems  to  think  that  I  want  as  much  looking 
after  as  Jimmy,"  said  Dodge  in  a  deeply  dis- 
gusted  tone,  stroking  his  damp  hair  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  was  thrust  deep  in  his 
pocket.  *^ 

i7,r"  ^  T^*  ^°"  *°  ^^y  ^^  remember  what 
EUie  and  Tom  W2re  saying  that  time  when  you 
tned  to  overhear  their  talk,"  Joyce  said,  too 
worned  about  the  strange  flight  to  think  of  the 
harm  it  might  do  to  the  morals  of  Dodge  to 
even  seem  to  encourage  him  in  eavesdropping 

They  found  me  out  before  I  had  time  to 
hear  anything  except  'potatoes  and  a  great 
noise  Dodge  repUed  regretf uUy,  thinking  that 
If  only  he  had  been  able  to  hear  more  he  might 
have  insisted  on  joining  the  expedition,  in 
which  case  there  would  have  been  three  children 
missmg  instead  of  only  two. 
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So  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  keen  disappoint- 
ment that  he  stood  at  the  back  door  looking  at 
the  rain,  while  Joyce  tried  in  vain  to  think  what 
the  words  "  potatoes  and  a  great  noise,"  could 
have  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  Tom  and 
Ellie. 

Then  Stevie  and  Sparkin  came  riding  back 
in  the  ram,  and  before  Joyce  had  time  to  com- 
mence upon  her  story  of  EUie  having  disappeared 
as  well  as  Tom,  Stevie  shouted  out— 

"  Joyce,  Joyce,  we  came  home  round  by  the 
wattle  scrub,  and  what  do  you  think  ?  Every- 
one of  the  blacks  have  bolted !  it  looks  as  if  they 
had  cleared  quickly,  too,  for  spears,  boomerangs, 
and  no  end  of  other  things  are  lying  about,  as 
if  they  had  been  in  too  much  hurry  to  stop  for 
their  belongings.  JoUy  good  thing,  isn't  it,  for 
the  potatoes  ? " 

But  Joyce  turned  faint  and  sick  with  horror, 
wondering  if  the  going  of  the  blacks  had  aught 
to  do  with  the  absence  of  the  children. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  DESERTED  CAMP 

ALL  that  day  it  rained  at  Woolla  as  if  it 
would  never  cease,  pouring  down  in 
sheets,  while  Joyce  and  Bertha  roamed 
from  room  to  room  in  a  state  of  anxiety  which 
was  almost  too  hard  to  endure ;  but  Stevie  and 
Sparkin  rode  round  in  the  drenching  downpour, 
hunting  for  the  missing  children,  or  for  some 
clue  to  the  reason  of  their  going. 

"  Stevie  said  the  back  door  was  unfastened 
this  morning  when  he  went  out  before  dawn,  so 
that  was  plainly  the  way  they  went,"  Joyce  said 
for  the  twentieth  time,  sinking  down  on  a  chair 
in  the  sitting-room  for  a  brief  rest  from  her 
aimless  wandering  to  and  fro. 

"They  would  naturally  go  out  that  way, 
for  the  bolts  of  the  garden  door  squeak  so 
badly,"  Bertha  answered,  as  she  too  dropped 
wearily  on  to  a  seat.    "  Wherever  they  went 
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their  going  was  most  carefuUy  planned,  because 
you  see  they  were  sleeping  in  different  rooms, 
and  then,  don't  you  remember  that  Sparkin 
said  the  puppies  had  been  shut  up  last  night  ?  " 
"  Did  he  say  so  ?  "  Joyce  said,  with  such  an 
absorbed  air  that  Bertha  began  to  wonder  if  she 
were  going  to  be  ill. 

"  Yes,  h  was  at  breakfast  when  he  told  us. 
He  said  it  was  the  noise  of  their  whining  and 
crying  which  woke  him  up,  and  so  made  him 
awaie  of  the  rain.    Tom  must  have  shut  them 
up  last  night  to  keep  them  from  foUowing  him. 
You  know  those  puppies  are  such  inquisitive 
creatures,  that  they  always  want  to  foUow  any 
of  us,  just  to  see  where  we  are  going ;  though 
Bruno  is  usuaUy  quite  above  that  sort  of  thing." 
"  I  wonder  Bruno  did  not  bark  and  rouse  the 
place  when  they  went  out,"  Joyce  said  with 
another  despairing  sigh. 

"  Not  likely  that  the  old  dog  would  bark  at 
Tom  or  Ellie,  he  knows  them  too  well,"  objected 
Bertha;  and  then  both  girls  were  sUent,  untU  a 
cry  from  Jimmy,  who  was  being  taken  care  of 
by  Dodge,  started  them  to  their  feet  again  to 
see  what  ailed  the  baby. 

"  I  should  not  feel  so  bad  about  it  all  if  it 
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were  not  for  the  rain,  but  this  downpour  shuts 
us  in,  making  us  feel  so  helpless,"  Joyce  said 
presently,  when  Jimmy's  crying  having  sub- 
sided, they  were  once  more  free  to  talk  to  each 
other. 

"  It  is  most  probable  that  but  for  the  rain 
they  would  have  been  home  ^pt  <  before  this," 
Bertha  said,  trying  to  cheer  her  sister,  and, 
indeed,  beUeving  that  her  theory  was  a  correct 
one.  "  Do  try  and  not  worry  so  much,  Joyce, 
or  you  will  make  yourself  ill." 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  Mother  left  the  children 
in  my  care,  and  think  how  badly  she  will  feel 
if  harm  comes  to  them." 

"  Of  course,  and  so  shall  we.  But  it  isn't 
our  fault  if  they  run  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,"  said  Bertha  with  brusque  common  sense. 

"  It  was  very  naughty  of  them  to  go  Uke  that, 
especially  when  they  had  promised  mother 
that  they  would  be  so  good,"  sighed  Joyce 
again. 

"  But  they  were  not  meaning  to  be  naughty, 
of  that  I  feel  quite  sure,  for  neither  Ellie  nor 
Tom  are  bad  children,"  rejoined  Be  '>a,  in 
warm  defence  of  the  absent  two.  "  jxpect 
they  had  some  scheme  on  hand,  which  they 
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thought  would  benefit  somebody,  and  started 
to  carry  it  out  without  counting  the  cost.  Then 
this  rain  came  on  unexpectedly,  and  they  cannot 
get  home." 

"  If  only  I  could  think  so ! "  sighed  Joyce, 
beatmg  her  hands  together  with  a  despairing 
gesture  as  she  Ustened  to  the  pouring  rain,  and 
thought  of  EUie,  lightly  clad,  exposed  to  all  its 
pitiless  fury. 

"  You  must  try  and  think  so,  make  yourself 
beheve  it  against  your  wiU,  or  you  will  be  ill," 
here  a  note  of  pleading  crept  into  Bertha's  voice. 
Just  think  how  dreadful  it  would  be  for  us  all 
if  you  made  yourself  sick  now.  I  could  not 
possibly  take  care  of  you.  look  after  the  house, 
and  mind  that  poor  baby ;  and  there  is  no  one 
who  would  come  to  help  us,  for,  of  course, 
mother  could  not  leave  father." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  ill,  but  I  just  feel  as  if 
I  could  not  bear  anything  more."  Joyce  answered 
in  an  unsteady  fashion,  then  dropping  her  face 
on  her  hands,  burst  mto  piteous  weeping. 

Bertha  stole  away  and  left  her  then,  for 
she  hated  to  see  any  one  cry,  especially  when,  as 
now.  there  was  no  chance  of  being  able  to  give 
comfort.  ^ 
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The  tears,  however,  did  Joyce  more  good  than 
harm,  and  when  she  had  had  her  cry  out,  she  was 
if  not  more  anxious  at  least  not  so  despairing. 

Stevie  came  home  late  in  the  afternoon  as 
wet  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  a  water-hole 
in  spite  of  his  oilskin.  He  said  that  Sparkin  had 
taken  a  fresh  horse  and  ridden  off  to  the  nearest 
station  to  see  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  the 
children  there. 

"  Have  you  been  round  the  black's  deserted 
camp?"  Joyce  asked.  She  was  cahn  now, 
though  very  red-eyed  and  white-cheeked. 

"  Yes.  we  went  there  first,  and  if  we  can't 
hit  on  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  children 
to-night,  I  will  send  to  Shirley  and  ask  Mr. 
Knutsford  to  lend  us  his  olack  tracker,"  Stevie 
said  in  a  worried  tone. 

"  There  was  nothing  at  the  camp  which  made 
.  think  that  the  children  had  been  there  ?  " 
askod  with  a  sick  flutter  at  her  heart,  for 
ever  snce  Stevie  came  home  to  breakfast, 
saying  that  the  blacks  had  cleared,  leaving  their 
camp  with  such  haste  that  they  had  left  their 
spears  behind,  she  had  been  convinced  that 
their  abrupt  departure  had  something  to  do  with 
the  disappearance  of  Ellie  and  Tom. 
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"We  could  not  see  anything,  but  then,  as 
bparkin  said,  a  woman  always  gets  the  grip  of 
things  so  much  quicker  than  a  man.    I  teU  you 
what  It  is,  Joyce,  I  wish  you  would  ride  over 
there  with  me  now,  it  isn't  raining  quite  so  hard  as 
It  was,  and  a  little  wet  won't  hurt  you,"  he  said 
gomg  across  the  floor  to  peer  out  of  the  window' 
Of  course,  the  wet  wiU  not  hurt  me,  nor 
shouldlmmdifitdid.    I  will  get  ready  at  once, 
and  Stevie,  don't  bring  Buster  for  me  to  ride 
I  could  not  manage  him  to-day ;  let  me  have 
Sorrel  or  ShLMoot,"  she   sprang  to  her  feet 
as  she  spoke,  intent  on  an  immediate  start 

"  SUck-foot  is  dead  beat :  Sparkin  rode  him 
all  the  morning;  but  I  will  go  and  catch  Sorrel 
for  you.  Stevie  said,  plunging  out  into  the  rain 
again,  with  the  feeling  in  his  heart  that  if  Joyce 
went  to  search  the  deserted  camp  for  herself 
half  his  responsibility  in  the  matter  would  be 
at  an  end. 

The  rain  was  lessening  as  he  had  said,  while 
a  break  in  the  dun-coloured  clouds  gave  promise 
of  a  fine  sun-setting. 

Stevie,  although  very  anxious  about  the 
missing  pair,  was  not  so  much  disposed  as  Joyce 
to  beheve  that  disaster  had  overtaken  them 
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It  was  the  heavy  rain  which  had  kept  them  from 
coming  home,  he  told  himself ;  when  it  was  fine 
they  would  turn  up  once  more  safe  and  sound, 
rather  ashamed  of  'heir  prank,  perhaps,  and  verjJ 
hungry,  but  otherwise  none  the  worse  for  the 
adventure. 

"  You  lead,  and  I  will  follow."  Joyce  said, 
when  the  two  were  mounted  and  riding  slowly 
down  by  the  banksia  hedge,  while  Bertha,  with 
Jimmy  in  her  arms,  watched  their  departure 
from  the  verandah. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Stevie,  in  surprise. 
She  laughed  nervously.  "  If  I  ride  by  your 
side,  I  shaU  see  only  one  side  of  the  track,  but 
if  you  are  in  front,  then  I  can  scan  both  sides 
as  I  pass,  and  perhaps  I  may  find  something 
which  you  and  Sparkin  overlooked.'* 

Ste-  'e  nodded,  but  said  no  more,  and  riding 
forwar  jut  a  good  ten  yards  between  himself 
and  his  sister,  who  rode  a  Uttle  bent  forward 
in  her  saddle,  casting  swift  searching  glances 
from  side  to  side,  but  speaking  never  a  worl 
^  They  rode  very  near  to  the  tree  where  Tom 
had  struck  the  matches  on  the  previous  night 
then  cantered  across  the  paddock  to  reach  the 
slip  rails  on  the  'arther  side. 
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They  went  by  a  longer  track  to  the  camp 
than  the  one  which  the  n-'ssing  pair  had  followed 
w^that  the  careful  survey  of  Joyce  bore  no 

WTien  the  miserable  shelters,  hardly  worthy 
the  title  of  huts,  were  reached,  the  two  dis- 
mounted, tied  their  horses  to  the  nearest  tree 
and  proceeded  to  carefully  examine  the  ground' 
It  was  plain  the  blacks  had  gone  in  a  great 
hurry  and  m  wild  confusion,  but  that  wL  aU 
the  two  could  discover  from  the  medley  of 
rrticles  thrown  here  and  there,  the  half-bumt 
Ks  flung  aside  from  the  ash-heaps ;  and  in  one 
instwice  the  partly  devoured  fragments  of  food 
unwholesome-looking  stuff  but  still  food   wa^ 
strewed  on  the  ground. 

"  I  ^eyer  saw  a  black  camp  left  in  such  a 
fashion,  Joyce  said  in  surprise,  pausing  by  those 
fragments  of  unwholesome  eatables,  which  com- 
pnsed  among  other  dainties  two  rather  under- 
done frogs,  for  well  she  knew  that  however 
hard-pressed  for  time  a  black  woman  may  be 
the  last  thing  that  she  wiU  relinquish  is  the  food 
which  is  so  hard  to  obtain. 

"That   is   m:    ,    Sparkin   said,"    rejoined 
Stevie.       He  told  me.  too,  that  a  black  tracker 
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would  most  Ukely  be  able  to  unr!erstand  why  they 
bolted  in  such  a  hurry.  Though,  of  course. 
It  IS  only  the  wildest  speculation  that  their  goinc 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
Ellie  and  Tom." 

"Of  course  not,"  Joyce  an?  ered.  in  an 
abstracted  fashion;  then  turning  .er  back  en 
Stevie,  and  walking  straight  past  the  place 
where  the  horses  were  tethered,  she  made  her 
way  through  the  Gripping  undergrowth  towards 
the  boundary  fence  of  the  cultivated  grounds. 
The  rain  had  ceased  entirely  now.  and  a  long 
level  sunbeam  struck  across  the  duU  wet  world, 
brightening  and  transforming  everything. 

To  Joyce  it  was  Uke  a  message  straight  from 
heaven,  a  gleam  of  promise  when  everything 
else  was  dark  and  dreary.    She  was  walking 
now  along  a  barely  defined  tracv  which  le      nder 
the  ledge  upon  which  Ellie  and  Tom  had  p..ched 
to  perform  on  the  previous  nignt.    There  was 
no  clear  idea  in  her  min  I  -is  to  v.  hy  she  had 
chosen  that  way,  only  it  st.aied  to  her  that  she 
was  walking  with  a  purpose,  and  so  she  kept 
straight  on.  *^ 

Stevie   did  not   disturb   her  by  word  or 
sigh,  only  crept  along  in  the  rear  more  than 
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half-awed  by  the  rapt  look  on  her  face  as  she 
passed  along  the  narrow  track,  alike  heedless  of 
the  water  shed  upon  her  by  the  dripping  herbage 
from  above,  and  the  swampy  damp  of  the  ground 
upon  which  she  walked. 

Presently  with  a  sharp  cry  she  stooped  and 
picked  something  from  the  ground. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Stevie,  pressing  nearer 
to  inspect  the  find. 

"  This,  it  is  one  of  Ellie's,"  and  Joyce  held  up 
a  small  pocket  handkerchief  with  a  coloured 
border,  a  soaking  wet  fragment,  dirty  and  torn. 
"  Are  you  sure  it  is  hers,  or  that  she  had  it 
with  her  last  night  ?  "  Stevie  asked,  as  he  spread 
out  the  wet  rag  to  get  a  better  look  at  it,  and 
began  to  fear  that  matters  were  more  serious 
even  than  he  had  believed  them  to  be. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  one  of  Ellie's  handkerchiefs  ; 
but  I  cannot  be  so  sure  that  she  had  it  with  her 
and  lost  it  last  night.  The  children  lose  so 
many  handkerchiefs,  and  this  one  might  have 
been  dropped  a  week  or  two  ago,  they  often 
come  as  far  from  home  as  this,  you  know," 
Joyce  said,  trying  hard  to  make  herself  believe 
that  this  handkerchief  must  have  been  lost  in 
the  fashion  she  had  suggested. 
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But  Stevie  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of 
complete  bewilderment.  The  situation  was  get- 
tmg  beyond  him  entirely,  for  there  seemed  such 
ail  utter  absence  of  motive  in  the  movements  of 
the  children,  unless  they  had  done  it  on  pmpose 
to  scare  their  elders,  which  was  not  to  be  believed 
for  a  moment. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  "  he  asked 
after  a  long  pause.  ' 

"  I  shaU  go  straight  on  to  the  fence  of  the 
cultivated  grounds.  If  they  came  this  way  last 
mght  they  would  cUmb  that  fence,  and  naturaUy 
they  would  tear  their  clothes,"  she  answered, 
then  went  forward  ahnost  at  a  run. 

There  was  no  lack  of  evidence  when  the  fence 
was  reached,  for  fragments  of  brown  hoUand 
and  blue  serge  were  sticking  to  the  barbs  of 
the  wu-e,  telling  as  plainly  as  speech  that  Tom 
and  EUie  had  passed  that  way  not  long  before 
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CHAPTER  IX 
FOUND  BY  DODGE 

THE  next  morning  dawned  as  fine  as  the 
previous  one  had  been  wet,  but  there 
was  no  lessening  of  the  anxiety  at  Woolla. 
Early  in  the  morning  Sparkin  started  for 
Mr.  Knutsford's  place  at  Shirley,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  loan  of  a  black-tracker,  for  it  was 
evident  now  to  every  one  concerned  that  Ellie 
and  Tom  were  really  lost,  and  the  mystery  of 
their  going  was  for  the  time  forced  into  the 
background  by  the  mystery  of  where  they  could 
be  now. 

But  it  was  thirty  miles  to  Shirley,  and  even 
if  Mr.  Sparkin  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the 
black-tracker  at  home,  and  available  for  instant 
service,  it  would  be  hours  before  they  could 
reach  Woolla,  however  hard  they  might  ride. 
So  there  was  still  a  time  of  torturing  suspense 
and  apprehension  to  be  lived  through  before 
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the  real  search  for  the  missing   ones  could 
begin. 

Just  after  Sparkin  had  ridden  away,  and 
wWle  Stevie  was  planning  with  Joyce  how 
much  of  the  station  work  must  be  done,  and  how 
much  might  with  safety  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself,  •^,  horseman  was  seen  coming  out  of  the 
scrub  and  winding  down  the  track  past  the 
flooded  gums. 

"  Some  one  is  coming,"  said  Joyce,  pointing 
to  the  approaching  horseman.  "Oh,  Stevie, 
perhaps  there  is  news  at  last,"  a  wave  of  colour 
drifted  into  her  pale  face  as  she  spoke,  and  the 
light  of  renewed  hope  came  into  her  eyes. 

"Don't  count  too  much  on  that,"  replied 
the  boy,  gloomily.  "Remember  that  if  the 
children  have  really  gone  off  with  the  blacks  it 
maybe  days,  weeks,  even  months,  before  we  hear 
of  them,  because  you  see  they  have  got  such 
a  start;  then  yesterday's  rain  would  destroy 
tlie  traces  of  their  going,  and  make  the  task  of 
tracking  them  so  much  more  difficult." 

"  I  know  all  that,  but  I  must  keep  hoping  for 
news,  and  expecting  it  every  minute,  or  I  don't 
think  I  could  go  on  enduring  the  days  as  they 
come,"  the  elder  sister  said  with  a  painful  catch 
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in  her  voice,  which  brought  an  uncomfortable 
lump  into  Stevie's  throat  also. 

"  It  looks  Uke  Bert  Tuckwell.  I'll  go  and 
meet  him,"  said  the  boy  gruffly ;  he  was  thinking 
that  if  the  horseman  were  the  bearer  of  news,  and 
it  should  chance  to  be  bad,  it  might  be  as  well 
that  he  should  hear  it  first,  so  he  started  off  at  a 
smart  pace  down  the  slope  through  garden  and 
orchard,  leaving  Joyce  standing  alone  on  the 
verandah. 

The  horseman  was,  as  he  thought,  Bert 
Tuckwell.  whose  place  had  been  raided  and  burnt 
by  cattle-duffers  only  a  few  nights  before. 
Since  that  disaster  Bert  had  been  camping 
among  the  ruins,  waiting  for  his  brother's  return, 
and  looking  after  such  property  as  the  thieves 
had  overlooked,  or  had  not  cared  to  take  away. 

Hearing  of  the  trouble  at  WooUa,  he  had 
ridden  over  this  morning  to  see  if  he  could  render 
any  assistance  in  searching  for  the  lost  chilu.-°n, 
or  in  doing  such  of  the  station  work  as  could  not 
be  neglected,  even  at  a  time  Uke  this. 

"Joyce  and  I  were  hoping  that  you  had 
brought  us  news  of  some  sort,"  remarked  Stevie, 
as  he  walked  back  up  the  slope  by  the  side  of 
the  horseman. 
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"  Do  you  think  I  should  have  ridden  at  such 
an  easy  pace  if  there  had  been  any  news  to  teU  ? " 
the  young  man  asked  with  an  ahnost  offended 
air.  Then  he  said,  "  I  suppoio  you've  hit  on  no 
clue  to  where  they  may  have  gone  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more  than  what  we  found  yester- 
day by  the  black's  deserted  camp.  Sparkin  has 
just  started  for  Shirley  to  bring  back  Mr.  Knuts- 
ford's  black-tracker.  I  only  wish  we  had  sent 
for  him  yesterday,  but  untU  we  fr  nd  those 
things  near  the  miahs  in  the  swamp,  we  just 
thought  the  children  had  gone  off  on  some  prank 
of  their  own  and  were  kept  from  coming  back  by 
the  rain,"  Stevie  explained,  a  httle  out  of  breath 
from  the  rapid  walk  up  the  hiU,  for  the  sun  was 
getting  very  hot. 

"  I  see,"  r^pUed  Bert  with  a  nod.  Then  after 
a  moment  oi  silence,  he  went  on  in  a  brisker  tone, 
"  I  suppose  you  Hon't  begin  any  sort  of  a  regular 
search  until  the  tracker  comes  ?  " 

"  Joyce  says  ro,  hard  though  it  is  to  stand 
still  and  do  nothing ;  but  any  searching  on  our 
part  now  may  help  to  destroy  traces  that  the 
tracker  might  find  to  be  val  lable  clues,"  Stevie 
answered. 

"  She  is  right  about  that ;  but  there  is  no 
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need  to  stand  stiU  and  do  nothing.  I  can  stay 
and  help  you,  we  wiU  round  up  a  mob  of  fresh 
horses,  and  have  them  handy  in  the  home 
paddock,  for  no  one  can  say  how  hard,  or  howfar, 
we  may  have  to  ride  to-morrow.  Then  we  will 
just  get  through  as  much  station-work  as  can 
be  reeled  off  before  Sparkin  gets  b.ick  with  the 
tracker,  so  as  to  be  quite  ready  to  start  at  the 
first  possible  moment.  You  might  ask  your 
sister  to  get  a  batch  of  damper  cooked,  some  tea 
and  sugar  packed,  then  no  time  need  be  lost  over 
waiting  for  food." 

Stevie  looked  up  at  the  horseman  in  con- 
siderable surprise:  he  had  always  rather  despised 
Bert  TuckweU.  had  even  caUed  him  a  coward  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  but  after  all  there 
must  be  something  imcommonly  good  in  him, 
to  make  him  come  to  the  rescue  in  this  fashion.' 
"  Come  in  and  talk  to  Joyce,  it  will  comfort 
her  to  hear  you  plan  things,  and  to  know  that 
you  are  going  to  stay  and  help,"  the  boy  said 
with  a  faltering  choke  in  his  voice. 

"Oh,  I'm  going  to  stay  and  help,"  Bert 
answered  cheerily.  "The  cattle-duffers  have 
saved  me  the  trouble  of  tending  store,  don't  you 
see.  and  as  I  always  did  hate  selling  sugar  and 
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bacon,  I've  just  got  to  show  myseli  grateful 
for  my  freedom  by  chipping  in  and  helping  where 
I'm  wanted  most." 

He  entered  the  house  with  Stevie,  then 
stopped  suddenly  with  a  look  of  suiprise  as  the 
wail  of  a  baby  was  heard. 

"  I  didn't  know  you'd  company  ?  "  he  said, 
with  a  certain  brusqueness  of  manner. 

"  Nor  have  we,  except  Jimmy,  and  I  don't 
know  as  he  might  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
family  by  this  time,"  Stevie  said,  taking  Bert 
straight  into  the  kitchen,  where  Joyce  and  Bertha 
were  boih  busy  with  household  tasks,  while 
Jimmy  lay  on  the  floor  yeUiug  lustily  because 
there  was  no  one  at  Hbertj'  to  nurse  him. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  youngster,  you  must  have  un- 
commonly good  lungs,"  remarked  the  young 
man,  stopping  to  pick  up  the  baby  as  he  crossed 
the  room. 

Jimmy  instantly  stopped  crying,  commenc- 
ing instead  to  chuckle  and  crow  with  deUght, 
possibly  the  strong  grasp  of  the  arms  in  which  he 
was  held  made  him  think  of  his  father,  who  had 
ridden  away  into  the  nigbt,  escaping  from 
justice. 

"  You  did  not  know  about  Jimmy,  I  suppose," 
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sair!  Joyce,  as  she  briefly  put  the  visito.-  in 
possession  of  as  much  of  the  baby's  history  as 
she  knew  herself. 

"  WeU.  Mrs.  Paynter  must  have  a  kind  heart 
to  take  in  a  cattle-duffer's  baby  I "  exclauned 
Bert,  in  surprise. 

"  She  could  not  refuse,  the  poor  mite  must 
have  died  of  hardship  if  she  had  not,"  put  in 
Bertha.  *'  Then  just  think  what  it  saved  us 
from.  You  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  scrub,  and 
watch  your  house  being  burned,  and  your 
property  destroyed,  but  we  suffeied  nothmg  at 
all  at  the  hands  of  the  thieves." 

Bert  shook  his  head  with  a  solemn  air.  "  On 
the  whole.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  they  burnt 
the  store,  instead  of  offering  me  Jimmy  as  a 
permanent  boarder.  Of  course,  he  might  have 
eaten  that  batch  of  condensed  milk  that  we've 
never  been  able  to  seU,  since  all  the  people  have 
taken  to  keeping  milking-cows ;  but  if  he  often 
makes  as  much  noise  as  he  was  doing  when 
I  came  in,  he  would  be  worse  than  an  alarum 
clock." 

"  Poor  Jimmy,  he  hates  to  be  indoors,  but 
there  is  no  one  to  take  him  out  just  now,  because 
Dodge  went  off  somewhere  just  after  breakfast, 
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and  has  not  come  back  yet,"  said  Joyce,  taking 
the  baby  from  the  young  man,  tying  a  shady 
hat  on  his  little  round  head ;  then  stowing  him 
into  the  home-made  waggon,  which  she  trundled 
out  under  the  shade  of  the  banksia  hedge, 
calling  to  Bnmo  to  come  and  keep  guard. 

"Here  comes  Dodge.  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  boy  ?  "  exclaimed  Bert,  who  had 
come  to  the  back  door  to  see  Joyce  settle  Jimmy 
in  the  waggon,  and  then  caught  sight  of  a  small 
boy  in  a  big  flapping  hat  coming  at  a  run  towards 
the  house,  waving  his  short  arms  in  wild  excite- 
ment and  shouting  as  he  came. 

Joyce  turned  pale,  catching  at  the  verandah 
post  to  steady  herself,  for  in  her  mind  was  the 
thought  that  Dodge  had  come  upon  traces  of 
the  missing  ones,  and  that  his  news  was  not  good. 

"  A  cloo !  "  he  was  shouting.  "  I've  got  a 
cloo  !  "  But  he  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly 
winded  with  his  run  that  other  explanation  was 
beyond  him. 

Stevie  came  running  out,  followed  by  Bertha, 
and  it  was  an  eager,  excited  group  which 
surrounded  the  small  boy  as  he  came  to  a  stop 
by  the  back  door,  holding  something  tightly 
clasped  in  one  hand,  and  panting  for  breath. 
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'  What  is  it  Dodge,  what  have  you  found  ?  ** 
demanded  Joyce,  sharply,  her  face  quivering  with 
anxiety. 

"  This,"  and  the  small  boy's  plump  brown 
fist  was  opened,  to  disclose  a  half-bumed  match 
lying  on  the  pahn. 

"  Where  did  you  find  it  ?  "  said  Stevie,  with 
a  sudden  remembrance  of  the  abstracted  match- 
box. 

"Inside  the  hollow  tree  in  the  paddock, 
where  we  used  to  play  at  hermits,  the  cave  was 
just  big  enough  for  one  to  Uve  in  comfortably— 
I  mean  the  tree  was,"  corrected  Dodge,  trying 
very  hard  to  teU  his  story  coherently,  yet 
panting  still  from  the  haste  he  had  made.  "I 
thought  I'd  track  round  a  bit  this  morning,  same 
as  the  black-trackers  do.  you  know.  So  when 
I'd  been  going  a  long  way  with  my  nose  nearly 
on  the  ground  I  caught  sight  of  the  tree,  and 
something  made  me  think  I  might  as  well  take  a 
look  inside,  and  there  I  saw  a  heap  of  half-bumed 
matches,  so  I  knew  that  I  had  found  a  cloo." 

"  Come  and  show  me  the  place,"  said  Bert, 
holding  out  nis  hand  to  Dodge.  "  Suppose  you 
come,  too.  Miss  Paynter,  then  perhaps  we  shall 
get  some  daylight  on  the  mystery." 
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Jo3^e  put  on  her  hat,  and  went  off  with  Bert 
and  the  Uttle  boy ;  but  Bertha  remamed  to  look 
after  the  house  and  Jimmy,  while  Stevie  had  to 
attend  to  some  business  which  could  no  longer 
be  neglected. 

Half  an  hour  later  Joyce  came  hurrying  back, 
her  face  a  study  in  perplexity. 

"  Bertha,  have  you  missed  father's  French 
horn  ? "  she  asked,  coming  into  the  kitchen 
holding  a  little  blue  tassel  in  her  hand. 

"  It  is  in  the  cupboard  in  the  sitting-room,  I 
believe.  I  remember  seeing  it  one  day  when 
mother  turned  the  cupboard  out,  before  father 
went  to  Geraldtown,"  Bertha  said,  in  surprise. 

"  Come  and  show  me  where  it  ought  to  be,'" 
Joyce  said,  with  a  Uttle  gesture  of  entreaty, 
almost  as  if  she  were  afraid  to  face  going  alone ; 
and  greatly  wondering  Bertha  followed. 

The  cupboard  in  the  sitting-room  was  a 
movable  affair  made  of  poHshed  jarrah-wood, 
and  filled  with  a  great  assortment  of  household 
treasure. ',  such  as  the  best  tea-service,  which  was 
rarely  used,  because  it  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
Pa3aiter's  mother  in  far-away  England,  and  had 
been  sent  out  to  Australia,  as  a  keepsake,  after 
the  old  lady's  death.    A  lot  of  books  and  loose 
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music  were  also  stored  in  the  cupboard,  with 
fancy  tea-cloths,  table  centres,  and  other  articles 
of  refinement  and  luxury  rot  in  everyday  use 
in  pioneer  households  such  as  that  r  Woolla. 
But  certainly  there  was  no  French  hc/n  in  the 
cupboard,  as  Bertha  saw  at  the  very  first  glance. 
"  Some  one  has  taken  it  away,  Joyce,  it 
always  used  to  hang  there,"  she  cried. 

"  I  know,"  answered  the  elder  sister,  swaying 
dizzily  as  if  about  to  faU.  "  I  have  seen  it 
hanging  there  myself,  with  this  blue  tassel 
fastened  to  it.  But,  Bertha,  we  found  the  tassel 
just  beyond  the  heap  of  half-bumed  matches  in 
the  hoUow  tree,  and  so  it  seems  pretty  plain  that 
the  children  must  have  taken  it  with  them  ; 
it  also  confirms  what  Dodge  says  he  overheard 
about  a  great  noise.  Oh,  what  can  it  aU 
mean  ? " 

But  Bertha  could  only  shake  her  head,  echo- 
ing dumbly — 

"  What  can  it  all  mean  ? « 
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CHAPTER  X 
OUT  WITH  THE  TRACKER 

IT  was  sundown  before  Sparkin  returned  from 
Shirley  with  the  black-tracker,  but  they 
did  not  come  alone,  Mr.  Knutsford  had 
ridden  over  with  them,  and  Lewis  Daly,  the 
Jackeroo,  so  called  because  he  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  being  at  Shirley  and  learning  how 
to  farm  after  West  Australian  metho^3,  instead 
of  being  paid  for  the  work  he  did. 

There  was  no  question  of  beginning  the  search 
until  the  next  morning,  as  daylight  was  thr  first 
necessity  for  the  work  of  tracking  the  missing 
pair,  but  directly  supper  was  done,  the  whole 
company  lay  down  to  get  as  much  sleep  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  since  no  one 
could  say  how  far  they  might  travel,  or  how 
hard  they  might  fare  on  the  following  day. 

Joyce  and  Bertha  had  prepared  a  bountiful 
supper  for  the  friendly  neighbours  who  had  come 
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to  help  them  in  their  trouble,  and  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Bert  Tuckwell,  had  baked  a  big  batch 
of  bread  in  thin  flat  cakes,  locally  called  damper, 
for  the  searchers  to  carry  with  them  when  they 
started  on  their  quest. 

Mr.  Knutsford  was  a  kind-looking,  elderly 
man,  who  had  boys  and  girls  of  his  own ;  and 
his  sympathy  with  the  troubled  young  people 
at  Woolla  was  of  a  very  real  and  practical 
sort. 

Joyce  found  him  smoking  a  pipe  on  the 
verandah  after  supper,  and  tried  to  thank  him, 
though  with  a  catch  in  her  breath,  for  his  good- 
ness in  coming  to  their  help. 

"  My  dear,  it  is  only  how  your  father  would 
have  come  to  Shirley  if  it  had  been  my  children 
who  were  lost  instead  of  his." 

*'  Poor  father  and  poor  mother !  "  murmured 
Joyce,  keeping  back  her  tears  by  a  great  effort. 
"  If  only  they  can  be  spared  the  knowledge  of 
the  trouble  until  it  is  over,  how  glad  and  thankful 
we  shall  be." 

"  If  it  ends  happily,  yes,"  Mr.  Knutsford  said 
gravely.  "  But  although  we  must  hope  to  the 
very  last,  it  is  of  no  use  hiding  the  fact  that  our 
search  may  end  in  bitter  sorrow.* 
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I  know,"  Joyce  answered  faintly,  her  face 
as  white  as  her  blouse. 

"  However,  your  parents  could  not  have  done 
more  than  has  been  done,  if  they  had  been  here," 
Mr.  Knutsford  went  on  in  a  more  cheerful  tone. 
"You  and  Stevie  have  acted  in  the  wisest 
possible  fashion,  and  you  may  depend  on  us  to 
do  our  very  best  if  the  tracker  only  finds  us  a  clue 
that  we  can  follow  to-morrow;  the  great difl&culty 
is  that  the  purpose  of  the  children  in  starting  off 
is  such  a  m5rstery." 

"  Yes,  we  have  no  clue  at  all  as  to  why  they 
went.  We  only  know  from  Dodge  that  they 
had  some  great  plan  in  their  heads,  but  when  he 
tried  to  do  a  little  eavesdropping,  all  he  heard 
were  the  words,  *  Potatoes  and  a  great  noise,'  '^ 
replied  Joyce. 

"  Well  ?  "  queried  Mr.  Knutsford,  for  there 
was  a  look  on  her  face  as  of  something  kept 
back. 

"To-day,  Dodge,  who  was  doing  a  little 
tracking  on  his  own  account,  found  in  a  hollow 
tree  in  which  the  children  sometimes  play,  a 
little  heap  of  half-burned  matches,  and  a  blue 
silk  tassel.  The  night  when  the  children  went 
Stevie's  match-box  was  missing,  having  evidently 
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been  taken  by  Tom,  and  the  blue  silk  tassel  must 
have  dropped  from  a  French  horn  of  father's, 
which  to-day  we  discovered  missing." 

"  How  do  you  connect  the  two  ?  "  he  asked, 
keenly  interested,  for  he  knew  very  well  that  if 
only  they  could  arrive  at  the  children's  motive 
in  going,  they  might  probably  find  great  help 
in  the  work  of  searchin-  for  them. 

"  Bertha  thinks  that  some  time  during  the 
day  the  children  murt  have  hidden  in  the  tree 
such  things  as  they  meant  to  take  with  them, 
and  then,  at  night,  the  matches  were  struck 
through  fear  lest  they  might  in  the  darkness 
touch  a  snake  in  getting  them  out.  But  why 
they  took  the  horn  is  a  great  puzzle,  unless, 
indeed,  it  was  to  make  the  great  noise  about 
which  Dodge  heard  them  talking,"  Joyce  said 
in  a  troubled  tone,  little  guessing  how  near  the 
truth  this  version  of  the  case  really  was. 

"  I  should  Uke  to  have  a  talk  to  Dodge ;  has 
he  gone  to  bed  ? "  Mr.  Knutsford  said  with  a 
start. 

*'  No,  we  have  been  so  busy.  Bertha  and  I, 
that  we  have  kept  him  up  to  look  after  Jimmy, 
the  cattle-duffer's  baby,  you  know,  which  was 
left  in  mother's  care ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  won't 
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get  much  from  Dodge ;  we  have  fomid  it  quite 
hopeless  work  questioning  him.'* 

"  At  least  I  can  try ;  but  don't  tell  him  that 
I  want  to  question  him,"  said  Mr.  Knutsford, 
as  after  some  fumbling  in  his  pockets  he  pro- 
duced a  home-made  whistle  formed  out  of  a 
bulrush  stem,  with  holes  bored  in  the  side  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  variety  of  sounds.  "  You 
can  say  to  him  that  my  boy  Joey  gave  me  this 
to  giv  J  Dodge  Paynter,  and  if  he  comes  quickly 
I  will  show  him  how  to  play  it." 

Joyce  went  off  in  search  of  Dodge,  though 
with  very  Uttle  hope  in  her  heart  that  any  more 
information  could  be  elicited  from  him. 

Dodge  was  only  too  thankful  to  be  relieved 
from  the  duties  of  nursemaid,  which  he  only 
performed  under  protest.  He  was  not  at  all  shy ; 
moreover,  Mr.  Knutsford  was  an  old  friend,  and 
he  was  soon  chatting  eagerly,  and  displayinr  his 
musical  abiUties  on  the  bulrush  whistle,  in  the  use 
of  which  he  needed  no  instruction,  being  already 
proficient. 

"  We  used  to  have  three  of  them,  but  Ellie 
broke  hers  and  threw  it  away,  that  day  after  she 
played  on  Mr.  Sparkin's  fiddle  and  frightened  me 
so  badly,"  Dodge  remarked  in  a  confidential  tone. 
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"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  were 
frightened  at  a  fiddle !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Knuts- 
ford,  affecting  great  merriment,  although  in 
reality  he  was  keenly  intent  on  learning  as  much 
of  the  little  boy's  mind  as  possible. 

"  It  was  such  a  great  noise,  and  Ellie  made 
the  thing  howl  like  a  Joono,"  Dodge  said,  with  a 
shiver. 

"  What  is  a  Joono  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Knuts- 
ford. 

"The  things  the  blacks  are  afraid  of.  I 
don't  know  what  they  are,  but  Booja  said  they 
were  horrible.  Are  the  Shirley  blacks  afraid  of 
them  ?  "  the  little  boy  questioned. 

"  I  expect  so,  they  need  to  be  afraid  of  some- 
thing," rephed  Mr.  Knutsford,  then  drew  from 
Dodge  the  story  of  how  he  and  Ellie  had  turned 
over  the  contents  of  Mr.  Sparkin's  clothes-box, 
and  made  music  for  themselves  of  a  dismal  sort 
on  the  violin. 

Later  that  evening,  when  Dodge  was  fast 
asleep  and  most  of  the  people  at  WooUa  were 
at  rest,  Mr.  Knutsford  stepped  across  to  the 
little  hut  where  Sparkin  slept,  and  softly  knocked 
at  the  door. 

A  gruff  ••  come  in  "  sounded  from  the  interior 
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in  response  to  the  knock,  and  pushing  open  the 
door,  Mr.  Knutsford  crossed  the  threshold. 

Sparkin,  who  was  busy  doing  some  repairs 
to  his  wardrobe,  looked  up  in  surprise  on  seeing 
who  it  was  that  had  knocked. 

"  I  thought  it  was  Stevie  come  to  ask  me 
about  something,  or  I  would  have  opened  the 
door  for  you,  sir." 

"That  is  all  right,"  rephed  the  owner  of 
Shirley  in  a  genial  tone.  Then  closing  the  door 
behind  him  he  said  with  an  abrupt  change  of 
voice,  "Would  you  mind  looking  into  your 
clothes-box  to  see  if  your  violin  is  where  it  should 
be?" 

"  How  did  you  know  that  I'd  got  a  violin  ?  " 
asked  Sparkin,  as  he  put  down  his  sewing,  and 
turned  to  the  box  which  stood  in  one  comer. 

"  From  Dodge,"  replied  Mr.  Knutsford,  then 
stood  silent  while  Sparkin  dived  to  the  bottom 
of  the  clothes-box,  and  drew  forth  thj  violin 
case,  which  when  opened  he  four  '  to  be  empty. 

"  Why,  the  fiddle  is  gone ! '  exclaimed  in 
blank  amazement. 

"  I  thought  so,"  remarked  Mr.  Knutsford, 
drawing  a  long  breath.  "  Then  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  children's  intention  in  going  off  in  that 
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mysterious  fashion  was  to  frighten  the  blacks, 
and  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  camp 
was  left,  they  must  have  managed  the  work 
pretty  successfully.  But  the  puzzi  is,  what 
happened  to  the  children  afterwards  ?  " 

"  It  is  also  a  puzzle  to  me  how  they  found 
out  that  I  had  got  a  violin  at  aU,  for  I  don't 
know  that  I've  ever  taken  it  out  of  the  case 
smce  I've  been  at  WooUa,"  Sparkin  said  slowly 
lookmg  as  if  he  could  not  get  over  his  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  Children  find  out  most  things,  especiaUy 
when  boxes  are  left  unlocked  or  keys  are  lying 
about,"  Mr.  Knutsfora  answered,  then  he  told 
Sparkin  of  what  he  had  learned  from  Dodge  that 
evening. 

When  Mr.  Knutsford  went  back  to  the  house 
he  told  Joyce  about  Sparkin's  fiddle  having 
been  taken,  and  that  be  believed  the  children 
must  have  been  meaning  to  frighten  the  blacks 
with  a  wild  and  unaccountable  noise. 

"But  where  could  they  have  gone  after- 
wards ?  "  asked  the  harassed  elder  sister. 

"  That  is  where  the  mystery  hes  that  only 
God  can  make  clear  to  us,"  Mr.  Knutsford  said 
^^ith  a  touch  of  solemnity  in  his  tone.    He  wa^ 
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an  earnest  Christian,  and  knew  where  to  turn 
for  help  when  the  perplexities  of  life  were  too 
great  for  him  to  face. 

Joyce  clasped  her  hands  in  nervous  despair. 
"  I  feel  as  if  it  were  all  just  too  bad  to  be  borne 
alone !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  sob  catching  her 
breath. 

"  But  you  need  not  bear  it  alone,  when  you 
have  a  Heavenly  Friend  who  will  help  you  in 
every  time  of  trial.  Have  you  implored  Him  to 
share  this  burden,  Joyce  ?  "  Mr.  Knutsford  asked 
kindly. 

"Yes,  but  there  seemed  no  answer,"  she 
said  sadly. 

"  Shall  we  ask  again  ?  Perhaps  the  prayer 
is  being  answered  already,  only  we  have  had  no 
eyes  to  see  it.  Let  us  have  family  worship 
to-night,  and  ask  that  our  search  to-morrow  may 
lead  to  success,"  said  Mr.  Knutsford. 

Joyce  rose  at  once  and  fetched  a  Bible 
from  the  bookshelf,  which  she  put  into  his  hands, 
saying  jerkily — 

"  We  haven't  had  prayers  since  mother  went 
to  take  care  of  father,  but  now  I  will  go  and  call 
them  all  to  come." 

Woolla  was  so  far  away  from  any  church  that 
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the  father  of  the  young  Paynters  always  held  a 
service  for  his  household  every  Sunday,  and  had 
prayers  in  the  week  when  the  stress  of  work 
allowed  them  to  come  together  for  worship. 
But  never  had  there  been  such  a  moving  service 
as  on  the  night  when  Mr.  Knutsford  read  about 
the  pillar  of  fire  which  went  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  prayed  for  Divine  guidance  in  the 
search  for  the  missing  children. 

Joyce  and  Stevie  both  felt  better  after  that, 
and  although  Bertha  cried  herself  to  sleep,  even 
she  was  comforted  when  she  awoke  in  the 
morning. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  break-o'- 
day-boys  were  still  shrilling  sweetly  when  the 
search  party,  aU  mounted  and  each  one  with  a 
bundle  of  provisions  sufficient  for  three  or  four 
days,  rode  outfrom  Woolla  and  took  the  direction 
of  the  blacks'  deserted  camp. 

The  tracker  was  a  diminutive  black  man,  with 
a  great  crop  of  matted  curly  hair  hanging  about 
his  shoulders,  he  was  mounted  on  a  horse  like 
the  others  at  present,  but  later  on,  when  the  real 
search  began,  he  would  be  half  the  time  on  aU 
fours,  squinting  here  and  peering  there,  seeing 
plainly  visible  signs  where  other  people  could 
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discern  only  dust  or  mud.  His  name  was 
Biboo,  and  although  he  knew  a  little  English, 
he  jever  would  speak  it,  if  by  any  means  he 
could  make  himself  understood  in  his  own 
tongue. 

When  the  party  drew  near  to  the  camp  they 
all  stopped,  then  Biboo  sUd  from  the  back  of  his 
horse,  and  giving  the  rein  to  the  nearest  man 
to  hold,  disappeared  among  the  bushes,  and  was 
seen  no  more  for  over  an  hour. 

No  one  ventured  to  hurry  him,  and  the 
waiting  group  talked  only  in  whispers  and  under- 
tones, as  if  fearful  lest  the  sound  of  their  voices 
might  disturb  the  searching  of  the  black  man  on 
whom  so  much  depended. 

Stevie  was  with  the  searchers,  but  Sparkin 
had  remained  at  Woolla  to  take  care  of  the 
station  and  the  Httle  remnant  of  the  family  still 
left  in  the  home.  Pearce  also  had  come  down 
from  Bandicoot  Gully,  leaving  Towler  to  manage 
as  best  he  could  alone ;  while  Mr.  Knutsford, 
Bert  Tuckwell,  and  two  other  neighbours  made 
up  a  group  of  six  searchers,  who  might  presently 
have  to  break  up  into  two  or  three  groups  to 
ride  wherever  the  tracker  thought  best,  but  were 
just  now  waiting,  almost  with  bated  breath,  the 
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rcsidt  of  Biboo's  examination  of  the  deserted 
nuahs. 

"  Here  he  comes,"  jerked  out  Stevie  at  length, 
when  a  rustle  in  the  bushes  broke  in  upon  a 
long  speU  of  utter  silence. 

Just  then  Biboo's  shaggy  head  appeared 
above  the  fnnge  of  buhiishes  and  taU  grasses 
bordenng  the  thicket  of  black  wattels  that 
stretched  between  the  cultivated  grounds  and 
the  camp,  and  he  at  once  began  an  excited 
account  to  Mr.  Knutsford  in  blacks'  l^g^^e  o1 
what  he  had  discovered  in  his  searching 

Bert  TuckweU  knew  Biboo's  dialect  fairly 
weU,  whUe  Stevie  understood  a  good  many  Jf 
the  words  but  the  others  had  to  wait  with  what 
patience  they  could  muster  until  the  queer 
speech  was  translated  for  their  benefit,  Mr. 
Knutsford  and  Bert  sharing  the  office  of  nter 
preter  between  them. 

"  A^  Wack  fellows  go  to  sleep  in  dark  night '« 
began  Biboo.  with  many  flourishes  of  the  lean 
dusky  arms  showing  through  the  ragged  s^^v^ 
of  his  duty  cotton  jacket. 

.h.^J^f  *^'"  ^  "  ^'™^^^^  ^'  Knutsford 
^ly.  for  a  vacant  look  had  stolen  into  Biboo's 
beady  black  eyes. 
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Something  woke  them  all  at  once,  and  then 
there  was  a  fight/'  Biboo  announced  stolidly. 

"A  ught?"  Mr.  Knutsford  looked  as 
amaze>l  as  he  felt,  Bert  Tuckwell  gave  a  low 
whistle  of  surprise,  but  Stevie,  who  had  dis- 
mounted and  was  standing  by  the  side  of  his 
horse,  turned  sick  and  giddy,  gripping  hard 
at  the  saddle  against  which  he  leaned  in  order 
to  keep  himself  from  falling. 

"  Were  they  fighting  among  themselves,  or 
with  another  party  of  blacks  ?  "  asked  Bert. 

"  Don't  know,"  responded  Biboo,  sullenly ; 
and  then  he  told  Mr.  Knutsford  that  the  blacks 
had  not  merely  been  fighting,  but  that  some  of 
them  had  been  wounded,  for  there  were  blood- 
stains here  and  there,  where  the  rain  had  had  no 
chance  to  wash  them  away. 

"  But  the  missing  children,  did  you  find  no 
trace  of  them  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Knutsford,  eagerly. 

**  White  children  not  been  near  the  camp," 
asserted  Biboo,  and  nothing  could  turn  him  from 
his  belief. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

IN  PURSUIT 

'HAT  is  the  next  thing  to  do  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Knutsford,  with  a  blank  look 
round  on  the  assembled  group. 
For  a  brief  moment  no  one  answered,  then 
Stevie  burst  out— 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  pursue  those  blacks,  and  find  out  from  them 
what  they  know  about  the  children,  for  we  know 
very  well  that  EUie  and  Tom  crossed  thr  'ence 
from  the  cultivated  grounds,  even  though  they 
might  not  have  actually  been  close  to  the  miahs." 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  ought  to  go  after  the 
blacks,  if  only  to  find  out  why  they  departed 
y  a  hurry,"  Bert  TuckweU  said,  in  a  de* 

ciu  'on,  and  the  two  neighbours  also  held 

this  o^. .  . ;  but  Mr.  Knutsford  begged  them 
not  to  be  in  too  much  hurry  at  the  start,  because 
it  was  possible  that  by  patient  waiting  for  Biboo, 
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he  might  light  upon  some  due  which  would  lead 
them  straight,  and  so  save  much  time  in  the 
end. 

Every  one  agreed  to  this,  and  another  hour 
and  a  half  crept  slowly  away,  while  Biboo 
worked  with  perspiring  energy,  starting  from 
that  part  of  the  fence,  where  the  rag  fragments 
still  fluttered  from  the  barb'»d  wire,  and  stretch- 
ing out  in  wider,  and  widei  icUs  until  he  could 
find  some  trace  of  the  direction  taken  by  the 

lost  ones. 

But  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  had 
completely  washed  away  any  sign  which  might 
have  been  of  use,  and  presently  Biboo,  who 
was  almost  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue,  declared 
that  he  could  find  no  clue  anywhere. 

"We  will  follow  the  blacks  then.  Well 
mounted  as  we  are,  it  should  not  be  diflScult  to 
overhaul  them,  say,  in  a  couple  of  days,"  Mr. 
Knu  sford  decided,  and  every  one  approved 
his  decision. 

There  was  a  quick  movement  towards  the 
horses  then,  and  every  one  being  mounted, 
Biboo  rode  on  ahead,  the  rest  following  a  short 
distance  behind. 

For  the  first  six  miles  or  so  Biboo  held 
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steadily  on  a  course  running  due  north,  over 
open  grassy  country  with  many  water-courses 
bordered  by  lines  of  white  gums. 

Then  came  a  wide  stretch  of  salt  marshes, 
haunted  by  ducks  and  sulphur-crested  white 
cockatoos.  Here  Biboo  lost  the  track  of  the 
retreating  natives,  and  the  best  part  of  another 
hour  was  spent  before  it  could  be  found  again. 
The  first  night's  camp  was  made  in  a  narrow 
valley,  down  which  rushed  a  noisy  Uttle  brook 
on  its  way  to  join  the  wider  river  two  miles 
"low. 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  party  by  any  means 
which  gathered  about  the  supper-fire;    every 
one  seemed  oppressed  and  dispirited,  for  the 
day's  search  had  brought  no  fruit  at  all.  except 
the  knowledge  conveyed  to  them  by  Biboo 
through  his  interpreters,  that  they  were  follow- 
ing hard  on  a  party  of  sixteen  blacks,  some  of 
whom  were  children,  who  were  retreating  in 
hot  haste,  and  that  these  fugitives  might  pro- 
bably be  overhauled  by  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
All  the  horses  being  hobbled,  no  watch  was 
kept  that  night,  but  when  morning  came  it  was 
found  that  three  of  the  animals  had  wandered 
and  could  not  be  found. 
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Stevie  and  Bert  Tuckwell,  whose  horses 
were  not  among  the  missing,  at  once  volun- 
teered as  searchers  ^nd  rode  off,  eating  their 
breakfast  as  they  went. 

The  animal;,  which  had  wandered  had 
unfortunately  brokeii  their  hobbles,  which  made 
the  search  for  them  much  longer  and  more 
arduous. 

The  morning  wore  on,  the  sun  mounted 
higher  and  higher,  but  though  Bert  and  Stevie 
still  followed  the  track  of  the  straying  horses, 
which  had  all  kept  together,  they  had  not  come 
up  with  them  ;  evidently  they  had  broken  the 
hobbles  early  in  the  evening,  and  had  therefore 
been  at  liberty  for  many  hours,  for  there  was 
no  traces  of  hurry  in  their  going,  the  creatures 
apparently  having  just  wandered  as  they  fed. 

It  was  within  an  hour  of  noon  before  they 
came  upon  the  three  horses,  standing  in  a  pool 
of  water  under  the  shade  of  a  Une  of  white  gum 
trees,  and  looking  as  placidly  content  as  if  they 
were  the  most  well-behaved  of  their  kind. 

Stevie  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  raging 
impatience,  and,  left  to  himself,  would  doubtless 
have  dashed  in  among  the  truants  at  top  speed, 
very  likely  with  the  result  of  frightening  them 
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all  away,  and  so  having  his  work  to  do  over 
again. 

"  Go  as  gently  as  possible,"  urged  his  more 
cautious  companion ;  "  or  if  you  feel  too  wrath- 
ful for  mild  measures,  get  off  and  let  me  lead 
your  animal  into  the  water  with  mine,  as  if  it 
were  a  pack  horse,  then  I  shaU  be  able  to  secure 
the  whole  lot ;  we  don't  want  to  do  any  more 
chasing  this  bout !  " 

"No,  indeed  we  don't.'^  assented  Stevie, 
warmly ;  then  feeUng  that  he  could  not  trust  his 
much-tried  temper  any  further,  sUd  from  his 
horse,  and  left  Bert  to  lead  it  into  the  pool. 

The  water  in  which  the  horses  were  standing 
was  one  of  a  chain  of  pools,  connected  by  a 
narrow  thread  of  a  water-way,  which  at  some 
parts  of  the  year  would  be  a  respectable-sized 
river. 

Choosing  out  one  of  the  cleanest-looking  of 
the  pools,  Stevie  was  just  stooping  down  to 
have  a  drink,  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  some  footmarks  on  the  soft  sand  bordering 
the  pool  at  which  he  was  about  to  drink. 

Plainly  some  natives  had  recently  passed 
that  way,  and  he  looked  at  the  tracks  in  the 
teU-tale  sand,  wondering  if  these  were  the  same 
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party  whic'i  Biboo  was  following,  when  he  was 
startled  to  see  the  print  of  a  shoe  beside  those 
naked  footmarks. 

Treading  cautiously  now,  through  fear  of 
defacing  one  of  the  traces  through  accident,  he 
came  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  and 
stood  close  to  the  mark  which  had  caused  his 
heart  to  beat  so  fast.  It  was  the  print  of  a 
rather  small  shoe,  most  likely  Tom's,  Stevie 
told  himself,  as  with  a  wildly  beating  heart 
he  stooped  lower  over  the  clue  so  strangely 
found. 

"  Bert."  he  called,  "  Bert,  come  here,"  but 
his  voice  was  so  strained  and  hoarse  that  the 
sound  of  it  seemed  to  carry  no  further  than  his 
throat,  and  he  had  to  call  again  and  again  before 
his  companic       attention  was  arrested. 

"  What  L  matter  ?  "  shouted  Bert,  in 
a  cheery  tone  ;  he  had  secured  the  three  stray- 
ing horses,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  success, 
that  nothing  else  seemed  to  him  of  much  con- 
sequence just  then. 

"  The  children  have  been  this  way ;  there 
are  bootmarks  as  well  as  footprints  on  the  sand 
by  that  pool.  Do  you  get  down  and  have  a 
look  while  I  hold  the  horses/'  Stevie  said, 
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nmning  towards  the  young  man,  who  was  just 
riding  out  of  the  water  with  the  five  horses. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  demanded  Bert,  in  great 
amazement,  as  he  slipped  fror'  the  saddle,  gave 
Stevie  the  bunch  of  horses  to  hold,  and  prepared 
to  examine  the  matter  for  himself. 

"I  am  positive,"  rejoined  Stevie,  with 
emphasis ;  he  just  shook  with  excitement  as  he 
stood  holding  the  horses,  and  waiting  for  Bert 
to  come  back. 

"They  are  children's  footmarks  plainly," 
said  the  young  man,  when  he  came  back  after 
a  cp-eful  inspection  of  the  prints  on  the  sand. 
*'  Isut  the  puzzle  to  me  is  why  Biboo  has  seen 
no  such  marks  before,  and  you  know  he  has 
stuck  to  it  that  the  children  were  not  with  the 
company  of  blacks  that  we  have  been  tracking 
all  the  way  from  Woolla." 

"Perhaps  the  two  parties  divided,  one 
coming  this  way  and  one  going  the  other,"  said 
Stevie,  as  he  swung  himself  into  the  saddle. 

"  We  shall  see.  What  we  have  to  do  now  is 
to  ride  back  to  last  night's  camp  as  hard  as  we 
can  go,  and  we  must  not  blame  the  horses  for 
wandering  either,  if  through  that  accident  we 
hit  on  the  trail  of  the  children,"  Bert  said,  as 
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changing  his  saddle  on  to  one  of  the  horses  that 
had  wandered,  he  prepared  for  the  return 
journey. 

They  took  careful  note  of  the  position  of 
the  pool  where  the  mpxks  were  found,  then 
rode  across  country  as  straight  as  they  could 
go  for  the  camping  place,  and  as  iliey  now  rode 
straight,  without  any  of  the  twisting  and  turn- 
ing which  before  had  been  necessary  in  tracking 
the  horses,  the  journey  back  was  made  in  about 
half  the  time  the  first  part  had  occupied. 

When  they  reached  the  camp,  however,  it 
was  only  to  meet  keen  disappointment,  for  they 
found  that  Biboo  and  Mr.  Knutsford  had  gone 
forward  early  in  the  morning,  leaving  the  horse- 
less riders  to  await  the  return  of  the  others, 
and  so  by  this  time  they  would  be  many  miles 
away. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ? "  demanded 
Stevie,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  as  he  looked  at 
Bert,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Knutsford, 
took  naturally  the  position  of  leader. 

"  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  that : 
we  must  ride  after  Mr.  Knutsford  and  the 
tracker  as  hard  as  we  can,  tell  them  what  we 
have  found,  and  see  if  Biboo  can  .bring  us  back 
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to  the  river  by  a  nearer  route  than  this,"  Bert 
answered. 

"  We  promised  to  let  Joyce  know  when  we 
came  on  the  first  trace  of  the  children.  Do  you 
think  Pearce  ought  to  start  back  now  ? "  Stevie 
said,  as  he  ruefully  admitted  to  himself  that  to 
go  forward  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done,  badly 
as  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  follow  up  the  new 
clue  so  lately  discovered. 

"Certainly  he  must  go  back  now.  There 
is  no  sense  in  his  going  forward  with  us,  since 
every  mile  will  lengthen  the  time  before  your 
sister  can  hear  the  news,"  Bert  decided. 

Then  as  discipline  and  prompt  obedience 
were  the  ruling  principles  of  a  search  party  Uke 
this,  Pearce  put  the  saddle  on  his  horse,  filled 
his  water  bottle  at  the  spring  by  which  they 
had  camped,  and  prepared  to  do  the  soUtary 
journey  back  to  WooUa,  where  his  coming  was 
so  anxiously  awaited  by  Joyce  and  Bertha. 

"  Any  message,  besides  the  news,  I  mean  ?  '* 
Pearce  asked,  when  he  had  mounted,  and  was 
about  to  ride  in  one  direction  while  the  rest  of 
the  party  went  the  opposite  way. 

"  Tell  Joyce  to  keep  her  heart  up,  and  that 
we  are  doing  all  we  can,"  Stevie  answered,  but 
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with  a  little  choke  in  his  voice,  as  he  realized 
how  unsatisfactory  the  news  wo.Jd  prove  to 
the  anxious  elder  sister.  But  she  had  exacted 
a  solemn  promise  from  them,  that  Pearce 
should  return  directly  some  clue  was  discovered, 
and  the  promise  must  be  kept. 

He  knew  that  Joyce  would  worry  more 
now  than  she  had  done  previously.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  the  hope  that  the  missing  pair 
might  be  discovered  at  some  lonely  shepherd's 
hut  or  outlying  station.  But  those  bootmarks 
on  the  sand,  beside  the  prints  of  naked  feet, 
showed  conclusively  that  Ellie  and  Tom  were 
with  a  party  of  natives. 

Probably  they  were  prisoners,  though  such 
a  state  of  things  as  white  children  being  cap- 
tured by  blacks  had  never  been  heard  of  in 
the  country  round  WooUa,  not  at  least  in 
Stevie's  tune.  As  a  rule  the  blacks  found  so 
much  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  food  for 
themselves,  that  they  took  particularly  good 
care  not  to  burden  themselves  with  unnecessary 
mouths  to  feed. 

Pearce  was  soon  a  vanishing  speck  on  the 
wide  grassy  horizon,  as  Bert  saw  when  he  looked 
back.    But  for  a  long  hour  after  they  rode  away 
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from  the  camping-place,  Stevie  neither  lifted 
his  head  nor  spoke,  only  rode  blindly  forward, 
seeing  nothing  of  the  way  they  were  going,  but 
picturing  always  the  sight  of  Joyce  and  Bertha's 
misery  when  they  head  the  news  Pearce  had 
to  tell  them.  Of  his  mother  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  think  at  all,  or,  big  boy  that  he  was — 
a  man  almost  in  his  own  estimation— he  would 
have  broken  down  and  sobbed  aloud  in  his 
utter  wretchedness. 

The  other  three  spoke  very  Uttle,  only 
dropping  a  word  now  and  then  as  to  the 
direction  to  be  taken,  but  all  the  tune  pushing 
their  horses  as  hard  as  the  animals  could  go. 

"It  is  going  to  rain,"  Bert  remarked  a 
little  before  sundown,  when  the  question  of 
camping  had  been  disctissed  and  settled,  for 
they  could  not  follow  in  the  track  of  Mr. 
Knutsf ord  and  Biboo  after  darkness  had  fallen, 
and  there  seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  stay 
where  they  were. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is,"  said  one  of  the  neighbours 
with  a  sorrowful  shake  of  his  head.  "  Though, 
if  we  had  only  found  the  children,  the  coming 
of  the  rain  would  have  been  the  best  blessing  we 
could  have  had.'^ 
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"Well,  they  can't  be  far  in  front  now; 
most  likely  we  shall  overhaul  them  to-morrow. 
I  know  they  had  a  good  start,  but  then  we  have 
had  good  horses,  which  should  make  all  the 
difference,"  Bert  answered  with  such  deter- 
mined cheerfulness,  that  it  affected  the  whole 
party  more  oi  less,  even  bringing  a  ray  of  com- 
fort to  Stevie's  anxious  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
WATTING  FOR  NEWS 

THE  days  at  Woolla  were  very  full  of  hard 
woi  k  after  the  search  party  left.  Stevie's 
absence  threw  a  double  share  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  shoulders  of  Joyce,  while  Pearce 
being  away  also,  made  Sparkin  more  extra 
work  than  he  could  get  through,  so  that  the 
girl«,  and  sv  ^  Dodge,  had  often  to  turn  their 
hands  to  all  kinds  of  duties  that  must  be 
attended  to  without  delay. 

Jimmy,  for  the  most  part,  amused  himself 
by  rolling  about  on  the  floor,  and  m  making 
valiant  efforts  towards  walking  by  pulUng 
himself  up  to  a  standing  position  by  the  aid  of 
chairs  and  benches;  but  as  these  attempts 
mostly  ended  in  falls  and  wailing,  no  one 
wished  him  to  repeat  the  performance  too 
often. 

Dodge  fed  the  calves,  rounded  up  the  geese 
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every  night,  with  the  help  of  Bruno  and  the 
puppies,  hunted  for  eggs,  and  one  day  killed  a 
snake,  a  feat  of  valour  about  which  he  talked 
so  constantly  that  no  one  had  even  the  remotest 
chance  of  forgetting  about  it. 

But  busy  as  he  was  running  to  and  fro  doing 
all  sorts  of  things  and  making  himself  useful 
generally.  Dodge  missed  Ellie  and  Tom  so  very 
badly,  that  tears  would  com'*  up  in  his  eyes  iii 
spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  keep  them  back,  and 
he  was  so  constantly  rubbing  dirty  fists  into  his 
eyes  that  his  face  was  never  dean,  despite  the 
energetic  efforts  of  Joyce  and  Bertha  with  soap, 
sponge,  and  towel. 

Ever>  hour  now  might  bring  Pearce  back 
with  news,  and  some  one,  it  was  mostly  Dodge, 
was  abvays  on  the  look-out  for  some  sign  of  an 
approaching  horseman. 

There  had  always  seemed  to  be  so  much 
life  at  Woolla,  that  no  one  had  time  to  feel 
lonely,  or  to  realize  how  solitary  the  place  really 
was.  But  now,  with  father  and  mother  gone, 
Ellie  and  Tom  missing,  and  Stevie  away  search- 
ing, such  a  great  blank  had  come  into  the  daily 
life  that  the  few  who  were  left  felt  strangely 
forlorn  and  desolate,  while  the  great  paddocks 
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and  vast  sheep-runs  about  WooUa  seemed  like 
the  wilderness  pure  and  simple. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  the  third  day  after 
the  searchers  had  left  Woolla,  Dodge  having 
got  the  geese  safely  housed  beyond  the  reach 
of  prowling  dingoes,  was  sitting  on  the  topmost 
of  the  sUding  bars,  watching  the  landscape 
from  the  vantage  of  the  paddock  fence,  wl  en 
his  sharp  eyes  saw  the  figure  of  a  horseman 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  little  pools  and 
the  lines  of  gum  trees  marking  out  the  river's 
track  along  the  wide  valley. 

Dodge  gave  a  jump  at  the  sight,  and  stick- 
ing two  fingers  in  his  mouth  sent  a  shrill "  cooey '« 
out  to  greet  the  rider,  who  at  present  was  too 
far  away  to  be  identified. 

A  minute  later  an  answering  cooey  came 
back;  when  he  heard  it.  Dodge  scrambled 
down  from  his  perch  on  the  top  bar,  and  ran  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  towards  the  house. 

Joyce,  in  the  absence  of  Sparkin,  had  been 
to  milk  the  cows,  which,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience,  were  pastured  in  the  home  paddock. 
It  was  always  rather  an  ordeal  to  her  to  face 
the  cows,  which  were  wild  and  not  easy  to 
manage ;  but  Sparkin  had  shown  her  an  easy 
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method  of  roping  them,  so  that  they  could 
neither  run  away  nor  kick,  and  now  that  she 
had  mastered  the  art  of  fixing  them  up  firmly 
before  commencing  to  nilk,  she  had  lost  the 
worst  of  her  nervousness  about  the  task. 

She  was  emptying  the  milk  into  the  pans 
set  ready  for  it,  and  telling  Bertha  of  the  diffi- 
culty she  had  found  in  roping  the  last  cow, 
when  there  came  a  quick  run  of  feet  outside  the 
house,  and  th:-  they  heard  Dodge  shouting — 

"Joyce,  .ha,  there  is  a  man  coming 
along  the  river  track  on  a  horse,  and  I  think 
it  is  Pearce,  so  I  expect  that  there  is  news  at 
last." 

"  Pearce,  did  you  say  ?  Where  ?  '*  and 
setting  down  the  empty  milk-pail  in  a  great 
hurry,  Joyce  ran  out  to  the  front  verandah  to 
see  if  she  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  ap- 
proaching horseman  riding  up  through  the 
orchard. 

"  Oh,  he  is  not  near  enough  for  any  one  to 
know  who  it  is  yet,  but  wher.  I  cooeyed  to  him 
he  answered  back,  and  Pearce  always  does  that, 
you  know,"  replied  Dodge,  who  was  panting 
from  the  rapidity  of  his  run. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  Pearce  at  all/'  suggested 
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Bertha*  who  had  followed  Joyce  oat  to  the 
verandah,  picking  up  Jimmy  on  the  way. 

*'But  he  cooeyed/'  persisted  Dodge,  with 
an  air  of  utter  conviction. 

"A  good  many  people  do  that/*  Joyce 
said,  as  she  strained  her  gaze  to  catch  the  first 
sight  of  the  horseman  when  he  should  begin  to 
climb  the  sloping  track  between  the  orchard 
trees.  "  I  do  not  think  Pearce  would  be  likely 
to  come  that  way  either.  I  have  somehow 
always  expected  that  he  would  come  in  by  the 
track  from  Bandicoot  Gully." 

"  Here  he  comes  1 "  exclaimed  Bertha,  whose 
quick  eyes  had  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
rider  as  he  began  to  ascend  the  slope.  "  But 
it  is  not  Pearce,  I  am  sure,  for  this  man  rides  as 
if  he  were  afraid  of  falling  ofi  his  horse,  just  as 
a  new  chum  would  ride." 

Joyce  did  not  reply,  but  stood  with  one  hand 
pressed  against  her  side,  intently  watching  the 
approaching  horseman  and  trying  hard  to  think 
where  she  had  seen  him  before.  Strangers  were 
by  no  means  conmion  at  Woolla,  and  this  man 
had  even  at  the  distance  something  familiar  in 
his  manner. 

Dodge  also  was  silent.    He  had  been  so 
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certain  that  it  was  Pearce  who  had  coocyed  to 
hun  from  the  river  track,  and  he  had  run  to  the 
house  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry  hun,  expect- 
ing to  hear  that  EUie  and  Tom  had  been  found  J 
so  the  disappointment  of  knowing  that  it  was 
not  Pearce  at  .all  seemed  ahnost  too  great  to  be 

borne. 

"  I  know  who  it  is  I "  cried  Bertha,  with  a 
start  and  a  ring  of  joyfuhiess  m  her  tone,  which 
fairly  surprised  the  others.  ''It  is  CharUe 
Montcahn,  that  very  nice  young  man  who  came 
from  Geraldtown  to  fetch  mother.  Perhaps 
he  has  come  to  bring  us  news  of  how  father  is 

getting  on.'^  •  ,    ,* 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it  is  not  bad  news.    I  don  t 

feel  as  if  I  could  bear  it,"  Joyce  said,  with  a 

sobbing  sigh. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  bear  what  has  got  to 
be  borne  ;  people  always  do,"  rejoined  Bertha, 
with  sound  common  sense,  although  her  tone 
sounded  rather  unsympathetic;  but  then  a 
dreary  f  eeUng  of  dread  was  filling  her  own  heart, 
and  her  Umbs  were  shaking  so  much  that  she 
could  scarcely  stand  up  under  the  weight  of 

Jimmy. 

"  Good  evening  I "  called  the  nder,  as  he 
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came  within  hailing  distance.  Then,  seeing 
how  white  and  set  were  the  faces  of  the  two  girls, 
he  waved  his  hat,  shouting,  "  I  am  bringing  good 
news  this  time  I  " 

"  Do  you  hear,  Joyce,  it  is  good  nev;s,  so 
dear  father  must  be  better!"  cried  Bertha 
joyfully,  as  she  left  off  trembling  and  began  to 
prance  up  and  down  the  verandah  in  a  festive 
fashion,  tossmg  Jimmy  in  her  arms,  while  Dodge 
let  off  a  wild  whoop  of  delight  and  darted  off 
to  meet  the  arriving  horseman  and  get  some 
details  of  the  good  news  before  his  sisters. 

But  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  for  Charlie 
Montcahn  did  not  slacken  speed  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  small  boy,  but  rode  straight  on 
to  where  the  girls  stood  waiting  on  the  verandah. 

"  I  should  have  been  here  sooner  only  I  lost 
the  track  yesterday  in  coming  from  Cadwallader, 
and  we,  that  is  my  horse  and  I,  were  wandering 
all  night ;  but  we  found  our  way  again  when 
morning  broke  and  have  come  on  as  fast  as  we 
could,"  the  young  man  said,  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
as  he  slid  from  his  saddle  at  the  verandah 
steps. 

"  Did  mother  send  you  ?  "  asked  Joyce, 
finding  her  voice  by  an  effort. 
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"  Not  in  the  first  place.    I  had  to  come  on 
business  to  see  Mr.   Bruce,  at  CadwaUader ; 
then,  when  Mrs.  Paynter  heard  that  I  was 
coming  this  way,  she  asked  me  to  just  caU 
round  and  say  that  Mr.  Paynter  is  doing  finely, 
and  that  they  hope  to  be  back  at  Woolla  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  at  the  outside,"  CharUe 
Montcalm  answered,  speaking  of  caUing  in  on 
his  way  back  from  CadwaUader  as  if  that  place 
were  only  a  short  distance  down  the  river  and 
not  twenty  long  mUes  away  across  a  rough  and 
difficult  country,  where  it  was  ahnost  impossible 
to  follow  the  track. 

"  Oh,  how  tired  you  must  be  1 "  cried  Joyce, 
on  hospitable  thoughts  intent.  "  Please  turn 
your  horse  into  the  near  paddock;  there  is 
plenty  of  water  in  the  trough  there,  and  the  feed 
is  good,  then  come  indoors  for  supper.  Dodge, 
run  and  slip  the  rails  down  for  Mr.  Montcalm, 
then  he  will  be  quicker." 

"  Thank  you,  my  appetite  is  pretty  keen," 
the  young  man  said,  laughing  as  he  turned  away 
with  his  horse;  then,  impelled  by  a  sudden 
thought,  he  stopped  abruptly,  wheeled  round 
and  said,  "  Oh,  your  mother  sent  her  dear  love 
to  you  all,  and  she  hopes  that  the  children  are 
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not  giving  you  any  trouble.    Is  anything  the 
matter  ?  have  I  said  anything  wrong  ?  " 

The  last  words  were  jerkedout  in  an  apolo- 
getic fashion,  because  of  the  change  which  had 
come  over  the  faces  of  the  sisters,  on  hearing 
the  message  from  their  mother. 

"We  are  in  very  great  trouble,  but  we  had 
hoped  to  keep  it  from  father  and  mother  unta 
the  worst  was  over ;  but  now  that  you  have 
come  and  are  going  back  to  Geraldtown.  they 
wiU.  of  cou^.  have  to  know."  Joyce  answered, 
stnvmg  with  aU  her  might  to  speak  calmly. 
„  What  is  the  trouble  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 
Elhe  and  Tom  have  been  missing  for  days  • 
a  search  party  are  out  in  quest  of  them  now.' 
gmded  by  the  black  tracker  from  Shirley,  that 
IS  Mr.  Knutsford's  place,  you  know.    But  this 
is  the  third  day  from  the  start  and  we  have  had 
no  nev^  yet.  although  we  are  expecting  every 
hour  that  some  message  will  come.    Indeed 
when  Dodge  saw  you  riding  up  the  vaUey.  he 
thought  ,t  was  the  messenger  coming  with  news 
about  the  children,  and  the*  was  why  he  cooeved 
to  you."  ^ 

"  It  ^as  a  pleasant  welcome,  and  made  me 
feel  as  If  I  were  coming  home.  I  am  very  grateful 
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to  Dodge,"  said  the  young  mar,  and  picking 
up  the  small  boy  he  set  hun  on  the  horse  to  ride 
to  the  near  paddock. 

When  the  horse  had  been  attended  to,  the 
two  came  back  to  supper,  and  Sparkin  return- 
ing from  Bandicoot  Gully  at  about  the  same 
time  the  household  all  sat  down  to  supper 
together. 

The  table  was  spread  abundantly  with  such 
things  as  were  grown  on  the  station,  great  bowls 
of  com  porridge  with  jugs  of  milk,  a  roast  goose 
as  a  change  from  mutton,  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables from  orchard  and  garden. 

During  the  meal  Charlie  Montcalm  was  told 
the  whole  story  of  the  going  of  the  missing 
children,  and  when  he  had  heard  it  he  dropped 
into  such  a  thoughtful  mood  that  Bertha,  who 
wanted  to  hear  all  about  her  father  and  mother, 
could  hardly  get  a  word  out  of  him,  to  her  great 
dissatisfaction. 

Sparkin,  who  wanted  tidings  of  how  things 
were  going  on  in  the  town,  and  how  the  district 
elections  were  turning,  was  similarly  disap- 
pointed, and  presently  went  off,  as  was  his  usual 
habit,  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  soUtude,  sitting  on 
the  bench  under  the  banksia  hedge. 
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But  Charlie  Montcalm  roused  from  hit 
abstraction  then,  and  helped  to  clear  away  the 
supper  dishes,  then  taking  the  pan  of  hot  water 
away  from  Bertha,  washed  up  cups,  saucers, 
bowls,  and  plates  as  deftly  as  a  woman  might 
have  done,  while  Dodge  looked  on  in  amaze- 
ment to  think  that  a  visitor  should  trouble  to 
do  housework  unless  positively  compelled. 

But  the  visitor  in  this  case  seemed  to  very 
much  enjoy  his  self-appointed  task,  making 
so  merry  over  it  that  even  Joyce  and  Bertha 
were  beguiled  from  their  sadness,  and  had  to 
laugh  too. 

It  was  afterwards,  when  the  house  was  shut 
up  and  silent,  the  girls  and  Dodge  having  gone 
to  bed,  with  Bruno  and  the  puppies  as  a  guard 
of  defence,  that  CharUe  Montcahn's  thoughtful 
mood  returned  upon  him  with  redoubled  force. 

He  was  to  share  the  sleeping-quarters  of 
Sparkin  for  the  night,  and  as  they  turned  in 
the  talk  of  the  two  men  turned  naturally  on  the 
disappearance  of  Tom  and  Ellie. 

"  I  met  a  man  east  of  Cadwallader,  and  he 
told  me  that  a  party  of  cannibal  natives  from 
beyond  Shark's  Bay  had  been  traveUing  about 
the  district,  collecting  prisoners  for  a  great  war 
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feast.    I  hope  it  is  not  true/'  the  young  man 
said,  in  a  troubled  tone. 

Sparkin  shivered.  "  I  heard  the  same  my- 
self to-day,  and  it  tuned  me  sick,"  he  answered. 
"  For  pity's  sake  don't  drop  a  word  about  it  at 
the  house  I  '* 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
THE  MUD.TAILED  CORROBOREE 

THERE  was  always  an  air  of  bustle  and 
prosperity  about  Geraldtown;  it  was 
the  seapoi  t  for  the  copper  and  lead  mines 
of  the  district,  while  great  shipments  of  wool, 
timber,  and  com  were  sent  away  annually. 

Although  growing  fast  in  size  and  impor- 
tance, it  was  still  a  small  place  with  few  imposing 
buildings.  There  were  a  custom-house,  a  court- 
house, a  gaol,  and  the  residency,  which,  being 
government  houses,  were  built  of  stone  and 
better  finished  than  the  orc-i^.  y  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  town. 

Two  big  hotels,  neither  of  them  in  a  state  of 
completion,  a  school-house,  and  a  hundred  or 
so  of  other  houses  of  varying  sizes,  shapes,  and 
materials  made  up  the  town. 

At  one  of  the  hotels  Mr.  Paynter  was  keeping 
his  bed  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  which  had 
no  door.    He  had  been  carried  in  there  at  the 
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time  of  his  accident,  and  had  stayed  there  ever 
since. 

At  first  the  fowls  used  to  come  and  walk 
about  his  chamber  at  pleasure,  then  one  day  an 
enterprising  pig  walked  into  the  sick-room  to 
see  if  there  was  anything  eatable  which  was 
likely  to  spoil  by  keeping.  After  this  intrusion 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  brought  a  piece  of 
corrugated  iron  and  leaned  it  in  front  of  the 
aperture  to  serve  as  a  door,  so  that  wandering 
live  stock  could  not  effect  an  entrance. 

When  Mrs.  Paynter  arrived  at  the  hotel  to 
nurse  her  husband,  she  soon  put  a  different 
complexion  on  things,  making  the  comfortless 
unfurnished  room  into  a  veritable  home  for  the 
time  being.  The  men  who  were  stajdng  at  the 
hotel,  because  they  had  no  other  place  to  sleep 
and  eat,  used  to  tell  Mr.  Paynter  that  he  was 
more  to  be  envied  than  pitied,  because  now  that 
his  wife  had  come  he  looked  so  comfortable  and 
well-cared  for. 

A  number  of  them  liked  to  come  in  for  an 
hour  after  supper,  to  talk  to  the  invalid  and 
enjoy  the  home  atmosphere  which  Mrs.  Paynter 
contrived  to  give  to  the  sick  chamber,  and  so  it 
came  to  be  a  recognized  rule  that  from  eight 
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o'clock  to  nine,  every  one  who  liked  to  come 
was  heartily  welcome. 

They  were  men  of  many  trades  who  gathered 
at  those  informal  evening  receptions.  Some 
of  them  were  squatters  from  the  swrounding 
diblrictf,  or  bushmen  in  town  for  a  brief  holiday ; 
there  were  cattle  men  and  sailors,  pearlers  from 
beyond  Shark's  Bay,  and  men  employed  in  the 
horse-shipping  trade. 

One  evening  a  man  who  had  been  working 
with  a  squatter,  right  away  up  in  the  district 
round  Lsdce  Flora,  came  in  with  a  friend  in  the 
pearUng  business,  and  soon  began  to  tell  of  his 
experiences  while  working  in  that  wild,  unsettled 
district. 

"The  niggers  were  the  worst  part  of  the 
business,"  said  this  man,  Tom  Logan.  "The 
snakes  were  pretty  numerous  and  turned  up 
in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  places,  but  you  It  >w 
what  to  expect  from  a  snake,  and  can  pr  are 
for  it.  The  niggers  you  could  never  be  su.e  of, 
and  of  all  that  I  ever  saw,  the  mud-tailed  tribe 
were  the  worst." 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  the 
mud-tailed  natives ;  what  are  they  like  ?  *  • 
asked  Mrs.  P'lynter,  with  interest. 
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"Oh,  they  are  about  like  the  rest  of  the 
natives,  except  that  they  are  lower  and  more 
bestial  in  every  way,  very  much  given  to  canni- 
balism, and  wear  their  hair  in  a  long  tail  like  a 
Chinaman's,  only  keeping  it  well  plastered 
with  mud,  hence  the  name/* 

"  I  am  very  glad  we  do  not  have  that  sort 
of  native  at  WooUa ;  ours  are  bad  enough— lazy, 
dirty,  thievish,  but  they  do  not  appear  particu- 
larly vicious,"  the  lady  said,  with  a  shrug  of  her 
shoulders,  as  she  picked  up  a  fan  and  com- 
menced to  swing  it  briskly  to  give  her  patient 
more  air,  for  the  night  was  hot  and  the  number 
of  visitors  larger  than  usual. 

"I'm  afraid  you  Wi  '  have  them  in  your 
district  though,  and  that  before  you  get  back 
to  Woolla,"  Tom  Logan  answered,  as  he  settled 
himself  more  comfortably  on  the  starch-box 
which  had  been  apportioned  him  as  his  seat. 
Some  of  the  men  were  sitting  on  buckets  turned 
upside  down,  and  the  starch -box  had  been 
given  to  Tom  because  he  happened  to  be  the 
greatest  stranger  present. 

"How  do  you  know?*'  demanded  Mrs. 
Paynter,  and  now  there  was  a  creeping  note  of 
anxiety  in  her  tone,  as  she  thought  of  the  big 
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family  at  WccUa.  and  wondered  if  Joyce  and 
Stevie  were  getting  on  all  right.  But  Charlie 
Montcalm  had  started  for  Cadwallader  three 
days  ago ;  when  hi  came  back  she  would  hear 
all  about  the  h   tivj-loings. 

"Becaus*^  just  before  I  started  to  come 
south  the  irmcVta'l  d  lot  had  a  corroboree, 
that  is  a  sort  oi  wc»r  tl^ncc  .  ju  know.  All  the 
men  had  go*  themselves  up  in  fresh  mud- 
plastered  tail  ,  witli  itreaks  of  pamt  across 
their  faces  to  make  Uieinselves  as  hideous  as 
possible,  although  that  was  very  unnecessary, 
seeing  how  ugly  they  were  before.  Then  they 
danced  until  they  were  all  downright  exhausted. 
My  boss  and  I  saw  a  part  of  the  performance, 
and  one  old  man,  too  old  to  dance,  told  us  that 
in  a  day  or  two  all  the  dancers  would  split  up 
into  small  companies  and  go  out  to  scour  the 
country.  If  they  came  on  any  weak  parties  of 
blacks,  then  they  would  fight  them,  kill,  then 
eat  them,  in  order  to  make  themselves  strong 
for  battles  of  a  bigger  sort." 

"  What  a  horrible  story  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Paynter,  with  a  catch  in  her  breath. 

"Ail  the  time  they  confine  themselves  to 
eating  black  flesh,  I  think  it  isn't  so  bad.    The 
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trouble  wOl  be  if  they  get  a  taste  for  white 
peopk,"  said  a  quiet  man,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
bucket  near  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

"Oh,  the  authorities  would  <-tep  in  there. 
Of  that  you  may  be  quite  sure/'  put  in  a  nervous- 
looking  man,  who  was  dressed  like  a  sailor. 

"  They  might,  certainly,  but  that  would  not 
be  until  after  something  bad  had  happened,'^ 
replied  Tom  Logan, 

Then  the  talk  drifted  on  to  other  matters, 
and  did  not  touch  again  on  the  subject  of  the 
mud-tailed  corroboree  until  nine  o'clock  struck, 
and  Mrs.  Pa3aiter  turned  them  all  out  of  the 
room  so  that  her  husband  might  gtt  quiet  for 
the  night. 

"  I  shall  get  up  and  have  my  clothes  on  to- 
morrow, then  by  early  in  next  week  we  will 
start  for  home,"  said  Mr.  Pa3mter,  when  lis 
wife  had  shut  the  door  on  the  last  of  the  visitors. 

*'  Yes,  dear,  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  get 
to  Woolla  again,  and  to  know  that  tl^  ciiildren 
are  all  right,"  Mrs.  Paynter  said,  with  a  vistful 
sigh,  as  she  thought  of  her  children  and  al- 
though she  said  no  more  about  it,  one  -nay  feel 
fairly  certain  that  her  thoughts  c  ter.  hovered 
about  that  horrible  story  of  Tom  Logan's,  while 
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she  waited  with  keen  anxiety  for  Charlie  Mont- 
calm's return. 

It  was  five  days  later  before  he  came  back, 
by  which  time  Mr.  Paynter  was  up  and  walking 
about,  although  with  a  decided  Ump. 

Mrs.  Paynter  did  not  know  that  the  young 
man  had  returned  until  she  saw  him  walking 
in  at  the  hotel  door,  and  then  she  cried  out  in 
dismay,  for  something  in  his  honest,  boyish  face 
warned  her  that  the  tidings  were  evil,  which 
he  had  come  to  tell. 

"Charlie,  something  is  wrong;  what  is  it  ?  " 
she  demanded,  walking  up  to  him  and  laying  a 
shaking  hand  on  his  arm. 

"It  may  be  all  right  by  this  time,  Mrs. 
Paynter;  anyhow,  don't  look  so  distressed,  or 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  through  with  what  I 
have  to  tell,"  he  said,  in  an  imploring  tone. 

"  Make  haste  about  it  please,  I  am  all  right," 
she  said  faintly,  but  looking  so  white  and  drawn 
that  he  feared  she  was  going  to  faint. 

He  told  her  then  the  strange  story  of  the 
disappearance  of  EUie  and  Tom,  who  had  gone 
ofE  with  a  violin  and  a  French  horn,  none  knew 
whither;  and  then  in  a  lower  and  more  hesi- 
tating key,  said  how,  just  before  he  himself  had 
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left  Woolla,  Pearce  had  come  back,  sent  by 
Stevie,  to  tell  of  the  boot-marks  found  beside 
the  naked  footprints  on  the  edge  of  the  water- 
hole. 

"  Oh,  my  children  I  They  have  been  stolen 
away  by  the  mud-tailed,"  moaned  the  stricken 
mother,  and  no  one  had  words  with  which  to 
comfort  her,  because  every  one  feared  the  worst. 

The  Uttle  group  of  sympathizing  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  had  been  present  when 
CharUe  Montcalm  told  his  bad  news,  were  still 
gathered  in  an  excited  group  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  talking  the  matter  over  from  every 
possible  point  of  view,  though  Charlie  had 
gone  with  Mrs.  Paynter  to  break  the  tidings  to 
the  convalescent  invaUd. 

Then  sweeping  along  the  dusty  main  street 
of  the  town  came  a  mob  of  some  fifty  driven 
horses,  splendid  prancing  creatures  they  were, 
that  snorted,  pranced,  and  kicked  from  sheer 
strength  and  good  spirits. 

The  mob  were  in  charge  of  two  men,  and 
were  being  brought  down  to  the  port  for  ship- 
ment. The  younger  of  the  two  drovers,  who 
had  bushy  whiskers  and  wore  tinted  spectacles, 
rode  up  to  the  group  by  the  hotel  door,  and 
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asked  in  a  rather  swaggering  tone  what  was 
the  matter. 

They  told  him  in  a  half-incoherent  fashion, 
two  or  three  speaking  at  once,  for  the  feelings 
of  all  had  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
indignation  by  Charlie  Montcalm's  story,  and 
there  was  not  a  man  among  them,  loafers  and 
lazy  although  some  of  them  were,  who  would 
not  have  volunteered  there  and  then  to  go  off 
in  search  of  the  missing  children,  had  they  been 
asked  to  do  so. 

"  Who  did  you  say  the  youngsters  belonged 
to  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  with  a  nervous  move- 
ment of  his  hand  to  his  face,  as  if  to  readjust 
his  tinted  spectacles. 

"Mr.  Paynter,  of  Woolla.  It's  a  mixed 
run,  about  two  hundred  miles  north  from  here. 
Paynter  himself  had  a  nasty  accident,  and  we 
sent  for  his  wife  to  come  and  nurse  him,  so  she 
b  here  too,  as  nice  and  kind-hearted  a  woman 
as  is  to  be  found  between  here  and  the  North 
Pole,"  said  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  turning 
to  the  stranger  and  making  fhe  situation  as 
plain  as  he  could. 

"Aye,  that  she  isl't  exclaimed  the  new- 
comer. 
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**  Do  you  know  her  then  ?  "  demanded  the 
proprietor,  in  a  great  state  of  amazement. 

The  man  with  the  whiskers  laughed  in  a 
mirthless,  strained  fashion. 

"  Do  you  think  that  women  like  Mrs.  Pa3m- 
ter,  of  Woolla,  are  so  plentiful  on  this  side  of 
Australia  that  one  has  to  be  next  neighbour  or 
first  cousin  to  know  them  ?  '* 

*'WeIlI  women  of  any  sort  are  scarce 
enough  in  the  colony,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  said 
the  hotel-keeper,  with  a  disappointed  air.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  man  with  the  whiskers  was 
going  to  turn  out  to  be  some  influential  friend 
of  the  Paynters,  who  might  have  money  or 
time  to  help  them  in  their  present  trouble. 

''  Just  what  I  meant,"  remarked  the  stranger, 
calmly.  "But  where  is  the  chap  that  brought  the 
news  down  from  V  '>olla,  and  what  is  his  name  ?  ** 

"Charlie  Montcalm?  Oh,  he's  from  here, 
and  had  only  gone  up  Woolla  way  on  business ; 
a  good-natiu-ed  sort  of  boy  he  is,  only  too  ready 
to  help  other  people  to  get  on  very  fast  himself,'* 
replied  the  hotel-keeper. 

"I've  never  heard  his  name  before,"  said 
the  whiskered  one,  with  another  movement  of 
his  hand  towards  bis  glasses. 
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"  That  is  very  likely,  but  he's  been  knocking 
about  all  the  same  over  in  Tasmania.*' 

*  Tasmania?  That  accounts  for  my  not 
knowing  him,"  the  stranger  said,  with  some- 
thing Uke  reUef  in  his  tones.  "  WeU,  wiU  you 
ask  him  if  he  wiU  be  so  kind  as  to  step  down  to 
Jackson's  wharf  in  an  hour  from  now,  when  it 
is  just  possible  he  may  hear  of  something  very 
much  to  his  advantage.'* 

"Right  you  are  stranger,  I'll  tell  him," 
said  the  other,  then  stood  watching  with  con- 
siderable mystification  in  his  face,  as  the  man 
with  the  whiskers  rode  away  down  the  street 
after  the  mob  of  horses,  which  had  already 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  wharf. 

"  Now,  where  have  I  seen  that  man  before  ?  '* 
drawled  Tom  Logan,  in  a  puzzled  tone,  coming 
to  stand  oy  the  side  of  the  hotel-keeper. 

"That  is  what  I  have  been  asking  myself, 
but  as  there  seems  no  answer  to  it,  I  reckon  I 
had  better  leave  it  alone,"  that  worthy  said, 
turmng  into  the  hotel  to  give  CharUe  Montcahn 
the  message  left  for  him  by  the  stranger. 

It  was  nearer  two  hours  than  one  before 
Ch;xUe  appeared  at  Jackson's  wharf,  to  find 
the  whiskered  stranger  impatiently  waiting  for 
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him.  Then  their  interview  was  long  and  private, 
after  which  Charlie  went  oil  to  the  place  where 
he  lodged,  with  a  look  of  set  determination  on 
his  face,  but  utterly  refusing  to  say  a  word  to 
any  one  about  his  long  talk  to  the  stranger. 

The  next  morning  very  early  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Mrs.  Pa5aiter  at  the  hotel.  She  had 
just  risen  after  a  sleepless  night,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  ride  with  her  husband  on  the 
first  stage  towards  Woolla  that  day.  Opening 
the  letter  without  much  interest,  she  glanced 
through  its  contents,  then  uttered  a  cry  of 
mingled  surprise  and  delight. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Paynter.  lan- 
guidly. 

"  Listen !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  catch  in 
her  voice.  "  Why,  George,  it  is  just  like  the 
hand  of  Divine  Providence:— 


"'Dear  Madam, 

"  '  Since  one  good  turn  deserves 
another,  I  am  just  starting  o5,  with  Charlie 
Montcahn  for  a  helper,  to  find  your  children, 
and  we'll  do  it  too  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  so 
don't  worry  about  them  more  than  you  can  help. 

" 'Jimmy's  Father.' M 
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•*  I  wonder  who  the  man  is  ?  "  Mr.  Paynter 
said. 

"  He  cannot  be  i  real  cattle-duffer,  or  he 
would  not  have  such  a  kind  heart/'  she  answered 
through  her  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

FOILED 

T\77H£N  Stevie  and  Bert  TuckweU  rode 
yy  forward  with  the  two  neighbours  in 
pursuit  of  Mr.  Knutsford  and  the 
black-tracker,  although  they  made  all  possible 
haste  they  could  not  overtake  them  before 
darkness  fell,  and  were  forced  to  camp  when 
sundown  caught  them,  because  they  could  no 
longer  foUow  the  tracks  of  the  two  who  had 
gone  before. 

Worn  out  and  miserable,  Stevie  could 
scarcely  utter  a  word  when  at  last  they  stopped 
for  the  night. 

There  was  no  water,  but  plenty  of  grass  all 
around  them,  and  as  the  horses  had  drunk 
their  fill  two  hours  before  when  they  passed  a 
deep  water-hole  in  a  stony  valley,  this  absence 
of  water  at  the  camping-place  did  not  matter. 

Bert  Tuckwell  made  a  nre,  and  emptying 
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the  contents  of  his  water-bottle  into  a  tin  billy, 
set  it  on  the  coals  to  boil,  and  made  some  tea, 
hot,  strong,  and  sweet,  which  revived  them  all 
not  a  little,  though  nothing  could  lift  poor 
Stevie's  black  cloud  of  depression.  When  the 
others  had  all  gone  to  sleep,  he  lay  wakeful  and 
wretched,  thinking  of  those  smdl  boot-marks 
side  by  side  with  the  naked  footprints  on  the 
sand.  If  only  Biboo  had  been  on  hand  to  take 
up  the  trail  then,  the  children  might  have  been 
tracked  down  in  a  few  hours  perhaps,  and  de- 
livered out  of  the  hands  of  their  black  captors. 
But  now,  every  hour  added  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  task.         , 

About  midnight  it  began  to  rain.  Not  a 
pleasing  gentle  shower,  such  as  are  common  in 
our  more  favoured  England  in  early  summer, 
but  a  blinding,  pelting  deluge,  which  wetted 
every  sleeper  through  in  about  two  minutes, 
and  forced  them  all  to  stand  erect  if  they  would 
not  be  drowned  as  they  lay. 

"  The  tracks  will  all  be  washed  out  by  this 
rain,"  groaned  Stevie,  with  misery  in  his  tone. 

"Yes,  yes,  that  may  be  so,  laddie,  but 
black-trackers  are  so  clever  that  they  can  do 
almost  anything,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two 
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neighbours,  a  kindly  man  whose  heart  ached 
for  the  boy  who  had  stuck  to  the  search  so 
pluckily  in  spite  of  numberless  disappointments. 
"Biboo  is  reckoned  the  cleverest  tracker 
anywhere  about  this  district,"  Bert  TuckweU 
said,  as  if  to  confirm  the  statement  of  the  other, 
and  then  no  more  talk  was  possible  because' of 
the  ceaseless  whirl  and  swish  of  the  rain  as  it 
feU. 

For  four  hours  the  flood  came  down,  then 
it  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun,  a  brisk 
cold  wind  sprang  up,  moaning  over  the  grassy 
solitudes  and  through  the  groves  of  black 
wattle  and  the  acacia  trees  which  dunbed  the 
hillsides. 

Now  tiiat  the  rain  had  ceased,  everyone  was 
moving  to  and  fro,  trying  to  get  a  little  warmth 
into  their  chilled  limbs  by  active  exertion,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  sun  came  up  that  anything 
like  comfort  could  be  hoped  for. 

The  rain,  however,  was  so  welcome,  spelling 
as  it  did  the  difference  between  scarcity  and 
plenty,  that  no  one  had  the  heart  to  grumble 
about  it  except  Stevie,  and  he  was  too  worn 
out  and  miserable  to  have  many  words  to  spare 
for  anything. 
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The  necessity  to  still  go  forward,  until  Mr. 
Knutsford  and  the  tracker  were  overtaken, 
made  Stevie  very  wretched,  but  as  there  was 
plainly  nothing  else  to  be  done,  the  pai  .y 
started  as  soon  as  possible,  satisfying  their 
hunger  with  sodden  bread,  "  soaked  damper," 
they  called  it,  and  made  the  best  of  the  sorry 
meal  by  telling  each  other  that  at  least  no  one 
could  complain  of  the  hardness  or  dryness  of 
the  fare.  A  drink  of  hot  tea  would  have  been 
an  unspeakable  comfort,  but  there  was  no  fire 
and  no  dry  wood  to  make  one ;  moreover  no 
one  wanted  to  linger,  while  so  much  depended 
on  their  getting  forward. 

By  noon  they  met  Mr.  Knutsford  and  the 
black -tracker  returning,  the  faces  of  both 
wearing  a  disap>pointed  expression. 

They  had  overtaken  the  blacks  who  had 
been  camping  on  the  edge  of  the  cultivated 
grounds  at  WooUa,  only  to  find  the  poor  creatures 
in  a  panic  and  still  in  flight  from  a  terror,  which 
to  them  was  all  the  more  dreadful  because 
they  did  not  know  what  it  was.  These  people 
told  Mr.  Knutsford  that  they  had  been  roused 
from  sleep  on  the  night  of  their  flight  by  the 
most  fearful  noise,  and  springing  up,  the  men 
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had  rushed  out  and  attacked  each  other,  under 
the  impression  in  the  dense  darkness  that  every 
one  they  encountered  was  a  bloodthirsty  foe. 
Then  the  noise  continuing,  they  had  just  dropped 
their  spears  and  fled,  intent  only  on  escaping 
with  their  lives  beyond  the  direful  noise,  which 
could  only  have  been  made  by  a  Joono  of  the 
swamp.  They  had  seen  nothing  of  any  white 
children  nor  had  they  encountered  any  other 
natives;  but  never,  never  as  long  as  they 
should  live,  would  they  venture  again  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Woolla,  through  fear  lest 
again  they  should  hear  the  wailing  Joonos. 

Not  a  word  did  Mr.  Knutsford  say  in  ex- 
planation of  the  mysterious  noise,  and  this  for 
two  reasons.  It  was  as  well  that  the  blacks 
should  be  frightened  away  from  their  old  camp 
so  near  to  the  cultivated  grounds,  where  they 
were  always  very  much  of  a  nuisance,  and  he 
was  anxious  they  should  not  know  that  they 
had  been  frightened  by  a  trick,  because  he 
feared  lest  some  idea  of  revenge  should  enter 
their  heads,  if  they  discovered  that  their  sup- 
posed Joonos  were  merely  a  pair  of  daring 
children,  armed  with  an  old  violin  and  a  French 
horn. 
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"So  we  have  tracked  all  this  way  for 
nothing,"  said  Mr.  Knutsford,  who  had  gloom 
writ  large  all  over  his  kindly  face. 

"Not  quite,"  replied  Stevie,  then  told  of 
the  boot-marks  beside  the  naked  footprints, 
which  he  and  Bert  had  found  by  the  edge  of 

the  pool. 

It  was  decided  to  return  to  this  p^ic^  as 
fast  as  the  horses  would  carry  them,  :at 

Biboo  could  start  tracking  again  fr  .  this 
fresh  clue. 

But  when  the  spot  was  reached  they  found 
to  their  dismay  that  what  had  formerly  been 
only  a  chain  of  little  pools  was  now  a  wide 
river  with  a  swift  current,  while  the  banks  on 
either  side  were  so  trampled  by  mobs  of  wild 
horses  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  reliable 
tracks  of  any  kind,  though  a  whole  day  was 
spent  in  hunting  up  and  down  for  two  or  three 
miles  on  either  side. 

After  this  the  whole  party  returned  to 
Woolla,  worn  out,  half-starved  through  pro- 
visions running  short,  and  despairing  of  finding 
any  clue  to  what  had  really  become  of  Ellie  and 

Tom. 

Stevie  could  not  rest  at  home,  however ;  the 
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children  must  be  somewhere,  he  argu^,  ami 
they  could  be  iound  if  one  only  searched  long 
enough.  So  gettir^  Mr.  Knutsford  to  let  him 
have  the  loan  of  Biboo  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  if  ne  .^ssary,  he  set  about  preparing  for 
a  much  longer  sojourn  in  the  wild  unsettled 
region  beyond  where  the  boot-marks  had  been 
found.  A  pack-horse  must  be  taken  on  this  second 
expedition,  to  carry  food  supplies,  and  Stevie 
hoped  that  by  wandering  hither  and  thither 
they  might  finally  pick  up  some  clue  v  hich 
would  enable  tliem  to  track  down  the  missing 
pair. 

All  this  was  settled  during  the  ride  back  to 
WooUa,  Mr.  Knutsford  highly  applauding  the 
scheme.  He  even  offered  to  accompany  the 
party,  but  this  Stevie  would  not  hear  of,  know- 
mg  well  how  badly  Mr.  Knutsford's  own  business 
affairs  must  be  needing  him  at  Shirley,  in  that 
busiest  season  of  the  year. 

The  neighboiu^  who  had  so  kindly  given 
their  assistance  in  the  first  search,  were  also 
compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  their  own 
affairs;  but  Bert  Tuckwell,  who  considered 
himself  a  free  man  for  the  time,  because  the 
store  had  been  burnt  down  and  his  brother 
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had  not  come  back  to  begin  building  another, 
declared  his  intention  of  going  with  Stevie  and 
Biboo. 

"  I'll  see  the  thing  through,  even  if  it  takes 
six  months/'  he  said,  with  an  air  of  easy  deter- 
mination. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  but  what  will  your 
brother  say,  do  you  expect  ?  '*  Stevie  asked, 
with  considerable  concern  in  his  tone.  He 
knew  that  he  woula  be  tremendously  thankful 
for  Bert's  help  and  companionship,  and,  Uke 
the  other,  he  was  determined  to  stick  at  the 
searching,  even  if  it  took  six  months  to  find  the 
children. 

"  Sam  can  say  what  he  likes.  I  shan't  be 
there  to  hear  when  he  says  it,  so  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  my  feelings  being  ruffled  you 
know,"  laughed  Bert.  "Besides,  if  Sam  had 
not  gone  off  hunting  down  those  cattle-duffers, 
they  would  not  have  troubled  to  round  on  him 
by  burning  the  store,  and  I  should  still  have 
been  slaving  at  serving  out  flour,  bacon,  and 
molasses.  But  seeing  I've  got  a  holiday,  I  am 
going  to  spend  it  in  my  own  way.  You  are  not 
obliged  to  fed  indebted  to  me  either,  for  the 
truth  is  I  am  glad  of  a  chance  to  prospect  a 
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little  in  that  back  country,  so  my  offer  to  go 
with  you  is  not  so  disinterested  as  yon  may 
think." 

Stevie  shook  his  head  at  this,  but  would 
not  trust  himself  to  speak.  He  had  a  great 
horror  of  breaking  down,  and  the  long  journey, 
the  scanty  food,  and  the  bitter  disappointment 
had  brought  him  very  near  to  the  verge  of 
actual  tears. 

The  neighbotirs  had  dropped  out  at  Bitter 
Spring,  ten  miles  from  Woolla,  taking  a  cross* 
country  track  to  their  own  place,  and  when 
the  others  reached  the  deep  gully,  where  a  post 
road  was  being  made  through  to  Wellc^sley  Hill, 
Mr.  Knutsford  also  turned  off,  sajnng  that  he 
could  save  six  or  eight  miles  on  his  road  home, 
by  keeping  to  the  high  ground  and  crossing  the 
northern  spur  of  the  range  of  hills,  instead  of 
going  on  to  Woolla. 

"  But  you  are  as  hungry  as  the  rest  of  us, 
and  you  will  make  up  for  the  longer  round  by 
coming  home  and  having  a  feed,"  Stevie  said, 
in  consternation  at  the  thought  of  such  a  kindly 
helper  going  his  way  unrefreshed. 

*'  I  shall  be  sure  to  pass  a  shepherd's  hut 
between  here  and  Shirley,  or,  failing  that,  I  can 
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turn  aside  to  Rowland's  place  for  a  bit  of 
damper  and  a  billy  of  tea,"  Bfr.  Knutsford 
answered,  and  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his 
purpose. 

If  he  could  have  done  anything  more  for 
the  stricken  family  at  Woolla,  he  would  have 
gone  forward  witii  Stevie,  thankful  that  he 
could  be  of  use.  As  it  was,  he  simply  could  not 
face  Joyce  and  Bertha,  and  so  was  glad  to  ride 
away,  worn  out  and  hungry  though  he  was, 
leaving  to  the  others  the  task  of  telling  the  news 
which  was  not  good. 

Stevie  and  Bert  were  riding  side  by  side; 
while  Biboo  was  a  little  in  front,  his  keen  eyes 
searching  from  side  to  side  from  sheer  force  of 
habit,  when  they  rode  through  the  cultivated 
grounds  at  Woolla. 

Bert,  who  was  an  adept  at  that  kind  of 
thing,  sent  out  his  voice  in  a  shrill,  long- 
drawn  coo-ee-e,  to  announce  their  coming,  and 
was  promptly  answered  by  Dodge,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  on  the  look-out  for  their 
coming. 

They  could  see  him  crossing  the  paddock 
as  fast  as  his  short  legs  could  bring  him,  waving 
his  arms  in  wild  gesticulation. 
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"  Poor  Kttle  chap  I "  groaned  Stcvie.  "  He 
thinks  we  have  got  good  news,  and  is  running  to 
hear  it." 

"It  looks  more  as  if  he  had  something 
to  tell  us/*  remarked  Bert.  "Besides,  he 
can  guess  that  we  have  nothing  very  good 
to  tell  or  we  should  have  the  children  with 
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us. 

Stevie  grunted  but  said  nothing  further, 
being  just  then  too  miserable  for  words. 

"  We've  got  some "  panted  Dodge,  but 

the  last  word  was  lost  in  a  big  gasp. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  cried  Stevie,  turning 
to  Bert,  while  Biboo,  who  was  in  front  tried  to 
urge  on  his  tired  horse. 

Bert  shook  his  head  and  forced  his  horse  to 
a  canter,  while  Dodge,  apparently  realizing  the 
uselessness  of  running,  stood  still  and  shouted 
jerkily — 

"  We  thought  you  never  were  coming  back 
— and  we've  wanted  you  fearfully — ^we've  got 
some  news ! " 

"News  of  the  children?"  asked  Stevie. 
who  by  this  time  had  reached  the  side  of  the 
panting  small  boy. 

Yes,"  replied  Dodge,  with  a  wag  of  his 
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head,  and  so  bursting  with  the  news  he  had  to 
tell  that  he  was  incoherent,  because  he  wanted 
to  say  it  all  in  a  breath.  '*  We've  had  a  letter 
— ^I  found  it—- leastways  it  wasn't  a  letter  at 
all— only  just  a  black  cockatoo  I 't 
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CHAPTER  XV 
THE  BLACK  COCKATOO 

"Wrj  ITH  the  absence  of  so  many  people  from 

\X/      the  station,  and  the  general  depression 

of  the  slow,  sad  days  of  waiting  for 

news,  Dodge  found  the  time  hang  very  heavy 

on  his  hands. 

True,  the  duties  of  nursemaid  had  descended 
permanently  upon  him,  but  he  was  quick  to 
discover  that  the  best  way  to  amuse  a  baby  is 
to  let  it  do  exactly  as  it  likes,  and  acting  on  this 
principle  found  the  work  not  so  hard,  while 
even  the  baby  was  better  than  no  companion 
at  all. 

When  Jimmy,  in  a  clean  frock  and  pinafore, 
wanted  to  roll  in  dust  and  sand.  Dodge  cheer- 
fully allowed  him  to  do  so.  Or  when  the  baby 
seeing  a  bucket  of  water  standing  unguarded, 
would,  with  gurgles  of  delight,  make  for  it  on 
all  fours  like  a  frog.  Dodge  never  interfered 
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to  check  the  performance,  which  mostly  ended 
in  Jimmy  overtmning  the  bucket  and  getting 
an  impromptu  bath. 

Having  a  lot  of  spare  time,  which  hung 
heavily  on  his  hands.  Dodge  set  to  work  snaring 
cockatoos,  after  a  fashion  taught  him  by  Tom, 
who  had  in  his  turn  learned  it  from  Booja. 

The  cockatoos  were  at  this  season  of  the 
year  a  great  and  constant  menace  to  garden 
and  field,  so  that  the  task  of  thinning  them  out 
a  little  was  really  a  work  of  necessity. 

Dodge's  method  of  going  to  work  was  sim- 
plicity itself.  Getting  a  lot  of  manna-gum, 
which  could  be  obtained  in  great  abundance 
from  the  numberless  acacia  trees  growing  on 
the  station,  he  spread  it  on  bits  of  board  and  in 
small  open  boxes,  scattering  com  on  this  gummy 
surface.  He  put  the  boards  and  boxes  in  places 
frequented  by  these  feathered  thieves,  then 
hiding  under  cover  near  at  hand,  with  Bruno 
or  one  of  the  puppies,  awaited  developments. 

The  cockatoos  descended  in  flocks  for  the 
com,  but  getting  the  gum  on  their  head  feathers 
tried  to  mb  it  off,  with  the  result  that  the 
feathers  got  plastered  over  their  eyes  so  that 
they  could  see  nothing,  and  in  their  blind  scurry 
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to  and  fro,  were  easily  despatched  by  the  dog 
m  waiting. 

Mr.  Pa3mter  always  gave  the  children  a 
small  sum  per  dozen  for  all  cockatoos  destroyed, 
and  Dodge  worked  on  steadily  day  after  day, 
thinking  what  a  nice  lot  of  pocket  money  he 
would  have  when  his  father  came  home,  for 
already  the  toll  of  the  slain  mounted  to  over 
three  hundred. 

Even  to  Dodge,  who  was  not  sentimental, 
it  seemed  a  great  pity  to  kill  the  pretty  birds 
with  their  lovely  plumage,  and  he  would  stroke 
the  ruffled  plumage  of  the  dead  creatures, 
wishing  that  they  were  ugly  or  that  his  heart 
were  a  Uttle  harder,  so  that  he  did  not  have 
to  suffer  himself  in  this  task  of  wholesale 
destruction. 

But  oh,  the  ruin  they  wrought  to  the  growing 
crops  I  In  fact,  there  would  have  been  no  crops 
at  all  if  the  cockatoos  could  have  had  it  all  their 
own  way.  In  ordinary  years  some  one  walked 
about  the  whole  day  through  with  a  gun,  but 
with  such  a  small  number  of  workers  as  were 
on  the  station  at  this  time  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  be  spared,  until  Bertha, 
armed  with  an  old  shot-gun  of  her  father's,  came 
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out  to  help  Dodge  in  driving  away  the  battalions 
of  feathered  foes,  which  swooped  down  upon 
Woolla  in  numbers  which  seemed  to  increase 
with  every  day  that  passed. 

There  were  white  and  yellow  cockatoos, 
and  some  white  and  rose ;  others  were  brilliant 
rose  colour,  with  grey  wings  and  tail.  There 
were  also  red  and  black,  black  and  white,  white 
birds  with  sulphur  crests,  and  black  ones  by 
the  hundred. 

Bertha  was  quite  as  much  averse  to  slaughter 
as  Dodge,  but  the  stem  necessity  made  her  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  so  she  blazed  away,  be- 
coming by  dint  of  much  practice  quite  an  expert 
markswoman. 

This  arrangement  left  Joyce  entirely  alone 
to  wrestle  with  the  work  indoors,  but  as  Dodge 
took  Jimmy  out  with  him  trapping,  she  just 
did  the  work  that  was  absolutely  necessary  and 
let  the  rest  go,  which  was  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue. 

Dodge  and  Bertha  changed  ground  every 
day,  so  the  cockatoos  driven  away  by  her  gun 
on  one  day  were  easily  tempted  by  his  baited 
boards  and  boxes  on  the  next. 

Two  days  before  the  one  which  saw  the 
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return  of  Stevie,  Dodge  started  off  directly 
after  breakfast  with  some  gum  in  a  pot  and  a 
small  bag  of  com  stowed  in  the  waggon  with 
Jimmy,  who  was  crowing  and  gurgling  with 
delight  in  a  fashion  peculiar  to  himself. 

Bertha,  who  started  at  the  same  time, 
helped  to  drag  the  waggon  so  far  as  their  paths 
lay  together,  then  she  went  off  to  that  part  of 
the  cultivated  grounds  where  Dodge  had  been 
busy  yesterday,  while  he  proceeded  to  set  his 
snares  where  she  had  shot  on  the  day  before. 

Sport  was  not  so  good  to-day  as  it  had  been 
previously.  The  cockatoos  were  getting  shy 
of  gummy  boards,  or  perhaps  it  was  Bertha's 
gun  which  had  scared  them  away,  and  Dodge, 
who  was  amusing  himself  down  under  the 
shadow  of  a  patch  of  Indian  com  by  teaching 
Jimmy  to  wadk,  waited  a  long  time  before  he 
heard  the  shrill  shrieking  which  proclaimed  the 
coming  of  the  cockatoos  in  search  of  food. 

He  had  Bruno  with  him  to-day,  and  when 
Just  before  noon  the  familiar  sound  was  heard, 
the  old  dog  crouched,  then  waited  until  the 
shrill  scolding  began,  which  proclaimed  that 
the  poor  bird  was  being  blinded  by  its  own 
feathers. 
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After  it,  Bruno,  good  dog,  seize  it!" 
whispered  Dodge  eagerly,  as  he  quivered  all 
over  with  excitement,  for  there  was  always  the 
danger  of  the  struggUng  bird  taking  to  flight, 
so  getting  beyond  reach  of  the  dog,  although 
as  a  rule  they  did  their  blind  struggling  on  the 
ground. 

Bruno  was  out  into  the  open  like  a  shot 
from  a  gun,  trotting  back  two  minutes  later 
with  a  black  cockatoo  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
Dodge. 

"Only  one  I  Things  are  downright  slow 
to-day,  and  oh,  I  say,  just  isn't  if  warm !  '^ 
exclaimed  Dodge,  talking  to  himself  as  much 
as  to  Jimmy  or  Bruno,  since  neither  of  those 
two  could  answer  him. 

"  Yah  J  "  cried  Jimmy,  who  had  been  stand- 
ing on  his  own  two  feet,  clutching  Dodge  by  the 
shoulder  as  the  boy  sat  on  the  ground,  but 
venturing  to  let  go  his  hold  tumbled  over 
without  delay. 

But  Drige  left  him  to  pick  himself  up 
unaided,  for  he  had  caught  sight  of  a  whiteish- 
grey  something,  fastened  under  the  wing  of  the 
black  cockatoo,  and  hastened  to  examine  into 
the  matter. 
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It  was  a  big  dry  leaf,  a  Ught  gr^y  in  cohur 
and  so  smooth  and  tough  that  the  children 
always  called  this  kind  parchment  leaves,  and 
used  them  for  writing  upon  in  playtime.  Dodge 
had  done  his  very  first  letters  on  this  natural 
writing-paper,  and  one  glance  at  tiie  leaf  fastened 
under  the  bird's  wing  showed  him  that  there 
was  writing  upon  it. 

A  queer  sensation  went  aU  over  him,  and 
although  he  had  begun  to  unfasten  the  leaf, 
which  was  firmly  bound  to  the  wing  with  fine 
tough  grass,  he  could  not  go  on  with  it,  but 
stuffing  the  dead  bird  in  the  front  of  his  hoUand 
blouse  and  bundling  Jimmy  into  the  waggon, 
set  off  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

The  day  was  so  very  hot,  and  the  box  on 
wheels  in  which  the  baby  sat  seemed  very  heavy 
to  draw  over  the  rough  ground  of  the  paddock, 
where  the  grass  grew  in  hummocky  lumps,  very 
awkward  for  small  wheels  to  surmount. 

Bruno  trailed  on  behind  with  a  discontented 
air.  It  was  the  custom  for  Dodge  to  cut  off 
the  dead  bird's  head  and  toss  the  remainder  to 
the  dog.  When  there  were  twenty  or  thirty 
feathered  bodies  to  be  disposed  of,  it  would 
have  been  different,  but  to-day  Bruno  had 
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tasted  nothing  since  licking  out  Jimmy's  por- 
ridge plate  at  breakfast,  and  it  did  seem  hard 
that  Dodge  should  begrudge  one  skinny  black 
cockatoo  to  a  servant  so  faithful. 

Perspiration  was  pouring  in  great  drops 
down  the  small  boy's  face  as  he  toiled  across 
the  unsheltered  stretch  of  paddock ;  and  when 
at  last  he  reached  tne  shelter  and  coolness  of 
the  house,  he  panted  so  heavily  that  it  was  a 
minute  or  so  before  he  could  speak. 

Joyce,  who  had  been  busy  making  bread 
in  the  cook-house,  came  to  meet  him  with 
dismay  on  her  face. 

"Oh,  Dodge,  look  at  your  blouse,  and  it 
was  clean  this  morning ;  what  have  you  been 
doing,  laddie  ?  '* 

Dodge  looked  down  in  consternation  at  the 
front  of  his  blouse,  where  a  dull  red  stain  had 
been  growing  bigger  all  the  way  home  from  the 
cultivated  ground,  but  he  only  shook  his  head 
in  a  vague  way  to  intimate  that  he  was  not 
ready  to  talk  yet. 

Joyce  misunderstood  the  action,  and  thought 
he  was  hurt,  instantly  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  his  blood  that  had  dyed  the  holland 
blouse  to  such  a  fearsome  hue. 
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"  Dodge,  darling,  what  is  the  matter.  Oh, 
my  brave  little  laddie,  what  has  happened  to 
you?"  she  cried,  m  great  distress,  sweep- 
ing him  off  his  feet  and  sitting  down  on  the 
verandaii  bench  holding  him  closely  in  her 
arms. 

"  It  ain't  me,  it's  the  cockatoo,  and  it's  got 
a  letter  under  its  wing,"  said  Dodge,  finding  his 
voice  at  last,  and  wriggling  to  free  hunself  from 
his  sister's  embrace,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
dead  bird  for  her  inspection. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Joyce,  with 
a  bewildered  look  on  her  face,  as  she  watched 
what  he  was  doing. 

Lulled  by  the  bumping  across  the  paddock, 
Jimmy  had  fallen  fast  asleep  and  was  slumber- 
ing placidly,  while  Bruno  had  departed  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  to  the  cook-house,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  mutton  bone,  or  something 
else  to  satisfy  the  keen  appetite  that  had  been 
defrauded  of  the  cockatoo. 

"I  snared  this  bird  this  morning;  then, 
when  Bruno  killed  it  I  found  there  was  a  parch- 
ment leaf  perplexed  to  its  v/ing,  and  there  was 
writing  on  it,  so  I  brought  it  home,"  Dodge 
said.    He  meant  affixed  to  its  wing,  but  not 
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being  able  to  remember  the  right  word,  had 
supplied  its  place  with  the  only  cue  he  could 
think  of  which  had  an  x  in  it. 

Joyce  was  too  engrossed  with  the  task  of 
unfastening  the  leaf  from  the  burd's  wing  to 
notice  the  ^Tonj  word  and  put  it  right.  Her 
fingers  were  trembUng  so  much,  as  all  sorts  of 
wild  fancies  came  into  her  head  concerning  the 
possible  drift  of  the  message  the  dead  bird  had 
brought  them.  She  thought  of  her  father  and 
mother  in  far  away  Geraldtown,  and  of  Stevie 
out  hunting  for  the  lost  children,  then  reflected 
on  the  unlikeUhood  of  a  wild  bird  flying  free, 
coming  straight  with  a  message  as  a  carrier 
pigeon  might  have  done. 

The  leaf  was  unrolled  at  last,  and  she  saw 
that  it  was  covered  on  both  sides  with  writing 
done  with  a  burnt  stick.  Some  of  it  was  cJear 
enough,  but  here  and  there  a  word  was  rubbed 
out,  or  too  faint  to  be  understood.  By  dint  of 
much  peering  and  some  guesswork,  this  was  the 
message  Joyce  made  out. 


"  We  are  camping  where  a  tall  pillar  of  rock 
stands  on  a  hill  without  any  tices ;  there  is  a 
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water-hole  one  side  and  a  salt  spring  the  other. 
Please  some  one  come  and  find  us,  for  we  are 
afraid. 

"  Ellie  and  Tom  from  Woolla.*< 


m 


"Dodge,  Dodge,  it  i  a  message  from  the 
children,  from  Ellie  and  Tom ! "  cried  Joyce, 
who  was  gasping  with  excitement. 

"Of  course:  where  else  did  you  expect  it  to 
come  from  ? "  asked  the  little  boy,  trying  to 
look  as  if  he  were  not  excited  at  all :  then, 
unable  to  keep  up  appearances  any  longer,' 
broke  out  in  gusty  sobs. 

"Don't  cry  so.  Dodgie,  darUng,  don't,'' 
implored  the  worried  elder  sister,  who  v/as 
trying  hard  to  think  what  must  be  done 
next. 

*•  Do  you  know  where  the  tall  rock  on  the 
hill  is  ? "  asked  Dodge,  as  he  wiped  his  tears 
away  with  the  sleeve  of  his  blouse. 

He  was  dreadfully  ashamed  of  crying  in 
public,  even  though  the  public  consisted  only 
of  Joyce  and  the  sleeping  Jimm- 

"  I  don't  know,  but  perhap  ome  one  else 
does.    Run  dear  and  cooey  for  Bertha  to  come 
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home;  the  cockatoos  must  steal  to-day,  if 
they  will.  I  want  her  to  ride  up  to  Bandicoot 
Gully  to  call  Mr.  Sparkin  home.  I  must  see 
if  another  search  party  can  be  got  together  at 
once.*' 
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HARD  TIMES 

RE  you  hungry,  Ellie  ?  " 
"  Rather.  Tom,  are  you  ?  '< 
"  Just  dreadful.    I  could  eat  you,  if 
you  were  a  goose."  and  Tom's  voice  trailed  ofi 
in  a  thin  cackle  of  unmirthful  laughter. 

"  Well,  I'm  not  a  goose,  you  see,  so  you  will 
have  to  wait  until  dayhght  before  you  can  get 
anything  to  eat.  Come  closer  to  me,  then  you 
will  be  warmer,  and  being  hungry  doesn't  hurt 
so  much  when  one  is  warm.'*  Ellie  said,  r**  tch- 
mg  out  her  arm  and  drawing  Tom  to  nestle  c  -»ser 
to  her  in  the  warm  sand  in  which  they  were 
lying. 

The  night  had  been  very  cloudy,  but  the 
fragment  of  a  waning  moon  was  lightening  the 
black  world  a  little  now ;  it  was  getting  colder, 
for  dawn  was  not  far  away,  and  Tom  was  glad 
to  curl  closer  to  Ellie  for  the  warmth  which  was 
to  keep  his  hunger  from  hurting  so  badly. 
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The  two  children  were  curled  down  under 
the  sunny  side  of  a  big  rock,  where  EUie  had 
scooped  out  a  deep  hole  the  day  before.  Behind 
them  the  hill  rose  steeply,  and  was  crowned  at 
the  top  with  a  tall  slender  shaft  of  rock  which 
must  be  visible  for  many  miles  on  every  side. 

The  hill  with  the  rock  pillar  was  the  only 
eminence  for  many  miles,  and  stood  in  the  centre 
of  a  vast  treeless  plain,  which  was  for  the  most 
part  waterless,  except  at  the  hill,  where  there 
was  a  big  water-hole  that  had  never  been  known 
to  s>irink.  There  was  a  salt  spring,  too,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hi^,  at  which  Ellie  had 
tried  to  drink  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival, 
only  to  be  miserably  disappointed. 

Tom  was  silent  so  long  that  Ellie  thought 
he  had  fallen  asleep,  but  when  he  spoke  again 
it  was  in  a  faint  whisper,  as  if  he  were  afraid  of 
being  overheard. 

"  Do  you  expect  the  blacks  are  aii  asleep. 
EUie  ?  "  ^ 

"Yes,  I  should  think  so.  Just  listen  to  the 
noise  they  make  in  breathing.  Ugh,  what  a 
horrid  set  they  are  I  " 

"  Horrid  I  "  assented  Tom,  with  equal  energy 
and  vehemence.    "What   I  can't  underetand 
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is.  how  a  lot  of  ruffians  like  this  set  of  blacks 
:ame  to  be  wandering  round  WooUa  station  in 
the  middle  of  such  a  dark  night." 

"Perhaps  they  had  come  on  purpose  to 
steal  chil  iieii,  and  finding  us  wandering  about 
took  us  instead  of  the  little  blacks  they  were 
looking  for,"  Ellie  whispered,  with  a  catching 
sob. 

"  Serves  us  right  for  creepmg  away  like  that, 
and  not  telling  any  one  what  we  were  going  to 
do,"  groaned  Tom,  whose  self-reproach  was 
even  keener  than  his  sister's,  because  the  prank 
which  had  ended  in  such  dire  disaster  for  them 
both  had  been  planned  by  him. 

"  I  wonder  if  those  cockatoos  we  snared  will 
be  found  by  anybody,  or  whether  they  will  just 
go  on  flying  and  stealing  until  they  die  of  old 
&ge?"  Ellie  said,  in  a  dreary  tone,  for  she  was 
very  homesick,  and  that  was  a  pain  harder  to 
bear  than  Tom's  hunger. 

"I  don't  know.  We  have  caught  ten, 
haven't  we,  in  the  two  days  since  we  have  bten 
here.  But  then  there  are  such  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cockatoos,  that  our  ten  might 
easily  never  get  shot  or  snared.'* 

"  They  would,  if  God  meant  them  to,"  ElUe 
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said  softiy,  then  immediatftly  fdt  comforted 
as  she  thought  of  the  great  and  wis^  Creator 
Who  could  take  care  of  them  even  in  this  wilder- 
ness. Ever  since  she  had  been  old  enough  to 
remember  anything,  she  had  been  taught  that 
God  would  take  care  of  her,  but  she  had  never 
realized  that  it  was  actual  fact  until  now,  when 
there  was  no  earthly  help  to  lean  upon. 

Many  thoughts  had  come  into  her  head  that 
night  as  she  lay  curled  up  in  the  sand.  It  was 
not  easy  to  put  them  all  into  words,  but  she 
understood  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
God  was  more  than  a  name,  that  the  Bible  was 
more  than  a  book,  and  somehow  dinrily  behind 
it  all  she  felt  that  if  she  cried  to  her  Heavenly 
Father  in  her  extremity.  He  would  hear,  and 
would  answer  her  prayer. 

After  that  a  change  came  over  her,  and  the 
dark  outlook  was  brightened  by  hope,  the  first 
that  had  cheered  her  since  they  had  been 
dragged  away  by  the  blacks,  who  had  taken 
them  captive  on  the  night  when  they  were 
running  back  to  Woolla,  after  their  weird  per- 
formance on  the  ridge  above  the  encampment. 

HI  ,  shivered  again  as  she  thought  of  the 
horror  of  that  capture.    At  first  she  and  Tom 
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had  both  supposed  that  the  black  figures,  into 
whose  arms  they  had  literally  rushed  in  their 
rapid  retreat  homewards,  were  some  of  the 
natives  they  had  been  trying  to  frighten  away, 
and  so  believed  that  retribution  had  fallen 
swiftly  upon  them. 

But  these  blacks  a  jesned  to  be  quite 
strange  to  civilized  ways  and  white  peopl*  s 
speech,  seeming  not  to  understand  either  wh-  r 
Ellie  ard  Tom  tried  them  with  various  frag- 
ments oi  dialect  as  spoken  by  Booja  and  the 
other  blacks  frequenting  Woolla. 

Although  they  could  not  or  would  not  under- 
stand the  speech  of  the  children,  these  strange 
blacks  made  their  intentions  regarding  their 
captives  very  plain  by  simply  swinging  the  two 
on  to  their  shoulders  and  marching  ofi  with 
them. 

Tom  had  struggled  valia  ly,  intent  on 
effecting  the  rescue  of  EUie  and  hhnself.  But  a 
cuff  on  the  side  of  his  ^'.ead  which  made  his 
senses  reel,  shov  d  him  tl^e  uselessness  of  such 
an  attempt,  and  he  was  instantly  quiet,  saving 
his  strength  for  a  time  when  he  might  use  it  to 
some  purpose. 

EUie  was  quite  passive,  being  so  limp  with 
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terror  as  to  have  no  strength  to  move  hand  or 
foot. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  women,  or  gins  as 
they  were  called,  among  the  group  of  their 
captors,  who  were  seven  or  eight  men  armed 
with  spears,  who  crept  forward  through  the 
night  at  a  slow  walk,  as  if  uncertain  of  their 
route. 

Ellie,  in  her  stupor  of  fright,  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  way  they  were  being  taken;  but 
Tom,  who  although  younger,  was  not  nearly 
so  much  frightened,  peered  about  him,  trying 
to  remember  the  landmarks  with  a  view  to 
speedy  escape  and  return. 

But  it  was  so  dark,  while  with  every  hour 
that  passed  the  clouds  grew  thicker  until  down 
came  the  rain  m  sheets,  both  children  imme- 
diately getting  wet  through. 

An  hour  of  extreme  discomfort  followed, 
during  which  the  men  plodded  on  at  the  same 
steady  pace  and  in  utter  silence.  Just  as  dawn 
was  beginning  to  break,  they  scrambled  down 
the  side  of  a  deep  gully,  where,  half  hidden  by  a 
rank  growth  of  creepers,  was  the  narrow  opening 
to  a  cave. 

Indeed,  there  was  a  series  of  caves  opening 
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one  into  the  other,  the  hill  seeming  to  be  nearly 
honey-combed  with  caverns  little  and  big. 

Here  they  fomid  women  and  children,  some 
of  them  captives  like  themselves,  others  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  raiding  blacks. 

Tom  and  ElUe  were  looked  upon  with  great 
curiosity  by  this  crowd,  who  seemed  not  to  have 
seen  white  children  before,  which  was  rather 
surprising,  the  country  south  of  Woolla  being 
fairly  well  settled  with  a  white  population,  that 
is  to  say  there  was  a  white  family  Uving  at  about 
every  twenty  miles. 

Seeing  how  closely  the  blacks  Uttle  and  big 
were  clustering  about  Ellie,  who  seemed  almost 
stupid  with  fright,  Tom  had  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, and  Ufting  his  French  horn  commenced 
making  a  fearful  noise  with  it,  which  echoed 
and  re-echoed  through  the  caves,  making  a 
most  alarming  din. 

Yells  and  howls  of  terror  broke  from  the 
women  and  children,  some  of  whom  fell  pros- 
trate on  the  ground,  while  others  scudded  away 
to  shelter  hke  hunted  bandicoots. 

Upon  seeing  the  effect  of  his  performance 
on  this  very  sensitive  audience,  Tom  burst  out 
laughing,  then  besought  Ellie  to  try  them  with 
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the  fiddle.  Into  his  shrewd  little  head  had 
darted  the  idea  that  if  only  they  could  inspire 
the  blacks  with  suflficient  awe  no  harm  would 
come  to  them. 

At  first  Ellie  seemed  too  dazed  and  stupid 
to  understand  what  he  said  to  her.  But  seeing 
that  the  blacks  were  picking  themselves  up  from 
the  ground,  whilst  others  were  creeping  back 
from  their  hidmg-places,  Tom's  tone  grew  more 
insistent. 

"  Ellie,  you  just  must  do  it,  or  who  can  say 
what  may  happen  to  us !  "  he  cried  so  urgently, 
and  with  such  a  quiver  of  entreaty  in  his  voice, 
that  she  roused  herself  with  a  little  shake,  and 
picking  up  the  violin  made  it  wail  in  a  weird 
fashion  that  produced  an  instant  outcry  again. 

Tom  answered  her  with  his  French  horn, 
then  both  chimed  in  together  with  an  appalling 
noise,  until  the  poor  terror-stricken  blacks 
simply  grovelled  before  them. 

"  There,  I  think  they  have  had  about  enough 
for  this  time,"  Tom  said  at  length ;  and  Ellie 
thankfully  ceased  her  ear-spl  tting  performance, 
and  sat  wearily  down  on  the  ground  with  her 
back  against  a  rock,  for  she  was  quite  tired  out 
with  excitement  and  terror  combined. 
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Tom  sat  down  beside  her  then,  and  finding 
that  no  one  came  near  them,  they  presently 
fell  fast  asleep  and  slumbered  on  for  hours. 

After  that,  no  one  attempted  to  touch  them 
or  treat  them  otherwise  than  kindly,  though 
they  were  captives  still  with  little  chance  of 
reUef.  When  the  rain  had  ceased  the  whole 
party  set  forward,  travelling  northwards  right 
mto  the  wilderness,  Ellie  and  Tom  having  to 
walk  Uke  the  rest.  Weary  day  followed  weary 
day,  and  every  night  found  them  more  tired 
and  hopeless  than  the  one  before  it. 

At  last  they  reached  the  water-hole  by  the 
tall  rock  pillar,  and  here  the  whole  party  settled 
down  for  a  few  days  of  rest,  and  to  collect  fresh 
supplies  to  fill  the  food  bags.  Opossums  were 
very  plentiful  on  the  plain  about  the  stone 
pillar,  and  many  a  hoppmg,  agile  creature  did 
the  swift  hunting  dogs  of  the  natives  run  down. 
Frogs  were  also  found  in  great  abundance  about 
the  water-hole,  while  all  the  children  of  the 
party  were  set  to  work  snaring  cockatoos. 

It  was  this  employment  which  had  suggested 
to  Ellie  the  possibility  of  letting  some  white 
people  know  their  whereabouts;  so  carefully 
writing  a  message  with  a  burnt  stick  on  a  number 
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of  parchment  leaves,  which  she  had  gathered 
some  days  before,  she  gave  half  of  them  to  Tom, 
and  keeping  the  other  half  herself,  tied  a  leaf 
under  the  wing  of  every  bird  she  succeeded  in 
snaring,  then  set  it  free  again  to  fly  away,  and 
be  snared  or  shot  somewhere  else,  for  all  the 
settlers  who  had  ground  under  cultivation  were 
snaring  or  shooting  cockatoos  now,  so  that  it 
seemed  quite  possible  the  message  might  reach 
some  one  who  had  a  heart  kind  enough  to  help 
in  succouring  two  helpless  children  caught  in 
dire  disaster. 

But  their  supposed  clumsiness  in  letting  so 
many  birds  escape  soon  drew  down  on  them  the 
wrath  of  the  gins,  who  plainly  intimated  that 
they  would  have  to  go  short  of  food  in  con- 
sequence. 

That  was  why  Tom  and  Ellie  had  gone  so 
hungry  to  bed  in  the  sand  on  the  previous  night, 
and  had  awakened  before  the  dawning  to  talk 
over  the  situation  in  whispers  before  the  others 
awoke. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Ellie,  we  must  just 
make  a  bolt  for  it  to-morrow,  that  is  to-day,  and 
see  if  we  can't  find  our  way  home,"  Tom  said, 
whispering  the  words  under  his  breath,  as  if 
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fearful  lest  some  of  the  sleepers  lying  near 
might  rouse  an^v  hear  what  hs  was  saying, 
although,  seeing  that  none  of  them  understood 
civilized  speech,  this  was  not  very  likely. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  do  you  think  we  could  ?  "  cried 
Ellie,  with  a  dry,  choking  sob. 

**  We  c£  1  try,  anyhow,  and  if  we  keep  going 
south  we  must  come  to  a  settlement  somewhere, 
even  if  we  don't  happta  to  hit  on  Woolla,'* 
he  answered,  with  happy  confidence,  bom  of 
ignorance  of  the  hardships  which  might  have 
to  be  faced. 

"What  shallwe  do  for  food? "  demandedEllie, 
whon*  lecessity  had  made  severely  practical. 

"There  are  mostly  frogs  where  there  are 
water-holes,"  Tom  said,  with  a  yawn,  adding  a 
little  ^dciously,  "  and  I  know  how  to  catch 
them  now." 

"  I  can't  bear  eating  frogs,  they  are  so 
ugly,"  Ellie  replied,  shivering  with  disgust. 

"They  are  better  than  hunger.  I  wish  I 
had  one  now ! "  and  Tom  worked  his  lawf 
vigorously,  as  if  in  fancy  he  had  a  portion  o: 
roast  frog  even  then  between  his  teeth. 

Ellie  sighed ;  her  heart  was  so  heavy,  poor 
child,  that  she  could  not  take  matters  so  easily 
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as  Tom,  who  never  seemed  frightcr'id  or  upset 
about  anything,  unless  iudeed  he  failed  to  get 
enough  to  eat. 

"But  suppose  one  of  our  cockatoos  found 
its  way  to  somebody  who  came  to  look  f '>r  us 
here,  and  we  had  already  gone,  what  would 
happen  then  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  we  might  fall  in  with  them,  and  in 
any  case  they  wouldn't  find  us  here  unless  they 
came  to-morrow,"  he  answered. 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  she  asked,  in  a 
sudden  flutter. 

"  I  heard  two  of  the  gins  quarrellmg— that 
one  who  sometimes  talks  Booja's  dialect  and 
another — and  I  made  out  from  them  that  we 
were  all  to  set  off  again  after  one  more  day  of 
hunting,**  he  answered. 

*'  That  Settles  it  then,"  she  said,  drawing  a 
long  breath.  "  We  will  sceal  away  to-morrow 
whatever  happens  to  us,  for  the  further  we  go 
away  from  home,  the  further  we  shall  have  to 
come  back." 
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CH/PTER  XVII 
THE  ESCAPE 

TT  was  one  thing  to  lie  awake  in  the  dark- 
^     ness    planning    an    escape  in   whispers, 
but  it  was   quite    another  thmg    when 
daylight  came  to  put  those  same  plans  into 
execution. 

As  on  the  previous  mornings,  all  the  younger 
part  of  the  encampment  were  sent  out  searching 
for  birds,  frogs,  or  anythmg  else  which  was 
edible  from  a  native  point  of  view ;  the  men, 
armed  with  spears  and  attended  by  the  dogs,' 
were  away  after  opossums,  while  the  hard- 
worked  gins  were  busy  on  their  own  account, 
getting  the  food  bags  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of 
unpleasant-lookin-;  stores,  which  would  serve 
to  fend  off  starvfition  in  the  marches  ahead  of 
them. 

There  were  only  two  babies  with  the  party, 
,^r,  sickly,  half-starved  mites  with  wizened 
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faces,  which,  when  awake,  were  always  whining 
and  crying. 

WTierever  Ellie  and  Tom  went  that  morning 
in  search  of  something  to  snare,  some  of  those 
other  children  of  the  camp  went  also,  until  at 
last  it  dawned  upon  the  two  that  the  others 
had  been  specially  warned  to  keep  them  in  view. 

This  was  discouraging,  and  daunted  their 
hopes  considerably,  though  it  in  no  way  lessened 
their  determination  to  get  off  somehow.  Pre- 
sently Tom  was  successful  in  finding  a  small 
bob-tailed  iguana  sunning  itself  on  a  flat  boulder, 
a  fearfully  ugly  creature  but  quite  harmless,  and 
despatching  this  with  the  aid  of  a  black  girl 
named  Yarra,  a  captive  like  themselves,  Tom 
carried  his  find  in  triumph  off  to  the  camp. 

It  so  chanced  that  bob-tailed  iguanas  were 
reckoned  as  prime  delicacies  by  the  hard-worked 
gins,  so  Tom's  contribution  to  the  larder,  or 
rather  to  the  food  bags,  put  them  in  a  high  good 
humour,  and  he  was  promptly  despatched  to 
find  another  if  he  could. 

With  a  quiet  word  to  Ellie,  who  was  never  far 
away  from  him,  Tom  wandered  away,  first  due 
north  of  the  stone  pillar,  which  stood  up  such  a 
prominent  landmark  in  the  wide  plain.    He 
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was  apparently  searching  for  traces  of  another 
iguana,  and  appeared  quite  indifferent  to  any- 
thing else. 

Ellie  wandered  after  him,  feeling  very  miser- 
able.  She  could  not  talk  to  him  much,  or  ask 
him  why  he  was  wandering  in  such  an  aimless 
fashion,  because  Yarra  was  always  close  by,  and 
as  she  had  somehow  contrived  to  pick  up  a 
number  of  English  words  from  hearing  them 
talk,  Ellie  felt  it  necessary  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  when  she  was  within  earshot. 

Presently  Tom  began  to  veer  round  towards 
the  south,  making  a  wide  circuit  of  the  stone 
pillar,  where  was  the  water-hole  and  the  camp. 

Then  Yarra  stopped  suddenly  and  com- 
menced to  dig  with  great  energy  for  the  root 
of  an  ajigo  plant,  which  is  very  good  eating 
when  cooked,  being  almost  exactly  like  a  yam. 

This  was  the  chance  for  which  Tom  had  been 
looking,  and  swinging  out  his  arm  to  Ellie,  in 
token  that  she  was  to  follow,  he  set  off  running 
as  hard  as  he  could  go,  dodging  round  big 
boulders  and  leaping  small  ones  as  if  he  were 
playing  at  hare-and-hounds,  and  only  desired 
to  be  first  in  pursuit  of  the  hare. 

Ellie  followed  him  Hke  the  wind,  and  as  she 
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was  good  at  runoing,  and  not  too  much  en- 
cumbered by  her  clothes,  she  soon  caught  up 
and  kept  easily  by  his  side,  while  they  darted 
in  and  out  where  the  big  boulders  or  rank- 
growing  spinifex  blocked  their  way. 

But  even  lightly  clad  children  cannot  run 
very  fast  or  very  far  on  a  loose,  sandy  soil  in 
such  blazmg  sunshine,  and  presently  the  two 
sank  down  quite  exhausted,  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes  under  the  cool  side  of  a  great  rock 
fragment. 

"  Oh  dear,  I  am  so  hot ;  I  feel  as  if  my  head 
would  burst  I "  panted  Ellie. 

*'  I'm  so  thirsty,  I  wish  there  was  a  water- 
hole  somewhere  about,  or  that  we  had  got  a 
water-bottle  with  us,"  sighed  Tom. 

"  We  shall  find  some  water  when  we  reach 
the  edge  of  the  plam,"  Ellie  answered,  with  a 
faint  show  of  energy.  "  Meanwhile  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  got  clear  away  from  every  one  so 
neatly.  Even  Yarra  is  Ht  behind  now,  though 
she  did  stick  to  us  so  closely." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  she  is  left  behind,"  said 
Tom,  who  had  a  greater  opinion  of  Yarra's 
cleverness  than  was  held  by  Ellie.  ♦•  We  shall 
have  to  do  a  deal  of  dodging  to  throw  her  off  the 
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scent  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  think  we  can't  do 
better  than  be  moving  on,  if  you  are  a  bit  rested  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  ready,"  replied  Ellie,  springing 
to  her  feet,  anxious  to  put  as  much  distance  as 
possible  between  herself  and  the  encampment 
of  blacks.  Then  she  said  meditatively,  as  they 
walked  along  at  a  brisk  pace,  "  I  am  just  dread- 
fully sorry  for  that  poor  Yarra;  every  one 
seems  unkind  to  her,  and  it  was  only  this 
morning  that  one  of  the  gins  was  thrashing  her 
bare  shoulders  with  a  stick  from  the  fire.  I  saw 
afterwards  that  she  had  great  marks  on  the 
flesh,  where  the  burning  stick  had  hurt  her.'* 

"  I  expect  she  had  been  stealing  though ; 
she  is  really  quite  a  desperate  little  thief,"  said 
Tom,  with  a  superior  air. 

"  Poor  little  girl  1  I  don't  expect  any  one 
ever  taught  her  it  was  wrong  to  steal,"  Ellie 
went  on,  with  compassion  in  her  tone.  Yarra 
was  decidedly  bigger  and  stronger  than  she  was 
herself,  but  the  fact  of  her  being  so  badly 
treated,  had  drawn  the  hearts  of  the  white 
children  to  her. 

<'We  have  been  taught  it  was  wrong  to 
steal,  yet  in  spite  of  it,  you  went  and  stole  old 
Sparkin's  violin,  and  I  took  father's  French 
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hom,"  Tom  said,  with  a  rueful  air,  as  if  his 
conscience  were  upbraid*- g  him. 

EUie gave  an  uneasy  xiggle.  "That  wasn't 
stealing  exacUy,  because  we  meant  to  put  the 
things  back,  so  it  was  only  like  borrowing  them. 
We  shaU  put  them  back,  too,  when  we  get  home 
again;  only  now, of  course,  it  will  leak  out  that 
we  took  them.'* 

Tom  snorted  in  a  derisive  fashion.  "I 
fancy  it  is  aU  about  the  same  thing.  Yarra 
stole  because  she  was  hungry,  knowing  that 
she  would  catch  it  if  she  were  found  out  We 
stole  because  we  wanted  the  things,  and  trusted 
to  our  cleverness  in  being  able  to  put  them  back 
without  being  found  out." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  you  make  me  feel  such  a  horridly 
mean  creature !  "  cried  Ellie,  with  tears  spring- 
ing  to  her  eyes. 

She  had  got  Mr.  Sparkin's  violin  securely 
fastened  on  her  shoulders  with  a  cord  of  plaited 
grass,  and  just  then  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
frail  thing  weighed  as  heavily  as  Sinbad's  old 
man  of  the  sea. 

"  I  feel  mean  myself,"  retorted  Tom,  who 
was  plainly  in  a  penitent  mood,  "  and  I  just 
don't  know  how  I  shall  look  Joyce  and  Stevie 
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in  the  face  when  we  get  home ;  for  we  promised 
mother  that  we  would  give  them  no  trouble, 
and  just  think  of  how  they  must  have  been 
worried  I " 

*'  I  shall  be  so  glad  ti  get  home  again,  that 
I  never  even  think  of  whether  they  will  be  angry 
with  us,  and  I  do  know  that  I  would  rather 
be  doing  punishment  at  home  than  wandering 
about  in  this  dreadful  misery/'  said  Ellie,  with 
a  dry  sob  catching  at  her  throat.  "  Besides,  it 
was  not  our  fault  that  those  horrid  blacks  came 
along  and  caught  us  as  we  were  running  home.** 

"  They  would  not  have  been  able  to  catch 
us,  if  we  had  not  been  theie  to  be  caught,"  Tom 
retorted  gloomily. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  was  coming  home 
to  him  now.  Before  this  he  ha  1  chosen  to  think 
of  himself  and  EUie  ?s  being  very  much  to  be 
pitied  in  having  been  stolen  from  their  home, 
forced  to  make  weary  marches  and  made  to  suffer 
hunger  and  thMst.  But  if  they  had  not  done 
wrong  in  tlie  first  place,  no  harm  could  have 
come  to  them.  It  was  this  feeling  of  having 
done  wrong  which  made  him  groan  aloud. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  EUie. 

"  We  shall  never  get  home,  because  we  were 
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so  naughty/'  he  said,  with  a  break  in  his 
voice. 

"  I  think  we  shall.  I  have  asked  Jesus  to 
forgive  us  for  being  so  bad,  and  to  help  us  to  get 
bade  to  Woolla,  so  I  don't  feel  so  miserable 
now,"  she  said. 

"  But  that  is  only  saying  prayers,"  he  replied 
despondently. 

**  It  is  more,  it  is  meaning  them,  and  when 
we  'nean  what  we  ask  for,  Jesus  Christ  hears 
what  we  say,"  she  nodded  her  head  cheerfully  as 
she  spoke,  encouraged  by  the  belief  in  her  heart. 

"  Let  us  sit  down  and  rest/*  he  said,  in  a 
desponding  tone. 

But  this  Ellie  would  not  consent  to  their 
doing,  and  urged  him  forward  as  fast  as  they 
could  walk,  intent  on  getting  as  far  away  to  the 
southward  as  possible  before  night  descended 
upon  them. 

Both  she  and  Tom  knew  that  tliey  would 
have  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  plain  before  they 
came  to  water,  and  as  the  weary  hours  of  that 
burning  afternoon  passed  away,  a  fear  came 
into  the  minds  of  both  that  they  would  not  have 
strength  to  reach  the  water  they  wanted  so 
badly. 
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It  was  Tom  who  failed  first.  Sinking  down 
under  the  shadow  of  a  big  rock  boulder,  he  lay 
stretched  out  on  the  hot  ground  declaring  that 
he  could  not  walk  another  step,  and  that  he 
should  just  die  if  he  could  not  get  water  to 
quench  his  raging  thirst. 

Ellie  crouched  down  beside  him  in  great 
distress.  There  was  no  one  whom  she  could 
call  for  help,  and  nowhere  to  go  for  the  succour 
Tom  needed  so  badly. 

She  could  not  even  think  of  a  prayer  in  that 
moment  of  dire  need,  only  a  bit  of  a  hymn  which 
they  used  to  sing  on  Sunday  nights  at  Woolla, 
and  which  seemed  curiously  unsuited  to  the 
present  occasion. 

"Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save, 
Whose  arm  doth  bind  the  restless  wave, 

.  •  •  .  • 

O  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea." 

But  out  of  place  although  the  words  seemed, 
they  thnmmied  through  her  head  so  insistently 
that  she  found  herself  repeating  them  aloud,  as 
she  knelt  beside  Tom,  crying  bitterly. 

"You  gib  it  um  some  little  out  o*  mine 
bottle  ;  um  git  up  all  stiff  then." 

The  voice  sounded  so  close  behind  her  that 
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EUie  jumped  up  with  a  Uttle  shriek  of  fright,  to 
find  Yarra  close  behind  her. 

"  How  did  you  find  us  out  ?  "  panted  Eilie 
in  terror,  expecting  nothing  less  than  to  find  the 
whole  encampment  just  coming  in  pursuit. 

With  a  gay  toss  of  her  tousled  head,  Yarra, 
in  her  broken  EngUsh  and  mongrel  dialect, 
declared  that  she  had  never  lost  sight  of  them, 
but  had  only  followed  behind,  because  she 
thought  they  did  not  desire  her  company,  which 
was  quite  true. 

Then  she  knelt  down  beside  Tom,  and  ad- 
ministered some  of  the  contents  of  the  water- 
bottle,  the  fluid,  although  lukewarm  and  rather 
nasty,  acting  like  a  charm  on  the  poor  boy,  who 
was  suffering  so  sorely  from  thirst. 

Afterwards  EUie  had  a  drink,  grimacing  a 
little,  but  it  does  not  do  to  be  particular  when 
one  is  thirsty.  Yarra  had  a  drink  herself,  but 
only  a  small  one,  for  the  supply  was  Umited, 
and  she  knew  better  than  the  other  two  how 
far  they  might  have  to  go  before  getting  any 
more. 

Fumbling  in  her  only  garment,  which  had 
started  its  career  as  a  man's  red  flannel  shirt, 
and  was  very  ragged  and  very  dirty  also,  Yarra 
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produced  three  cindery  lumps  which  proved  to 
be  three  roasted  frogs,  probably  a  part  of  the 
loot  for  which  she  had  been  beaten  on  her  bare 
shoulders  with  the  burning  stick. 

"  Ums  eat,  then  make  haste,  reach  water- 
hole  afore  sundown,'*  she  said,  stuffing  one 
unsavoury-looking  lump  into  Ellie's  hand  and 
passing  another  to  Tom,  but  keeping  the  smallest 
and  most  burnt  for  herself. 

Her  kindness  touched  them  both,  and  a 
blessed  sense  of  protection  stole  into  Ellie's 
heart.  Her  prayer  had  not  been  a  bit  like  it 
should  have  been,  yet  God  in  heaven  must  have 
known  what  she  meant  to  say,  and  sent  Yarra 
to  their  help. 

"  Tom,  God  must  have  sent  Yarra  to  help 
us.  I  asked  Him,  you  know,  and  He  heard  my 
prayer,"  she  said,  creeping  closer  to  her  brother 
with  a  smile  breaking  over  her  sad  little  face. 

"God  doesn't  hear  bad  people,  only  good 
ones,"  answered  the  boy  wearily.  "And  just 
think  how  bad  we've  been  in  stealing  away  Uke 
that  in  the  nighi.." 

For  a  moment  Ellie  looked  downcast,  then 
the  hope  in  her  heart  triumphed  over  her  fears, 
and  she  said  brightly,  "  I  think  God  hears  bad 
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people  when  they  want  to  be  good,  and  you 
know  we  are  both  dreadfully  sorry,  because  of 
what  we  did  in  stealing  away  like  that.  We 
both  want  to  do  better  next  tin;^  don't  we  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure  I  do,"  admitted  Tom,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  So  do  I,  and  I  told  Jesus  so  in  the  night, 
when  I  meant  my  prayers;  that  is  why  He 
sent  Yarra  to  help  us.  Now  I'm  going  to  ask 
her  to  come  with  us." 

Getting  on  to  her  feet,  but  rather  unsteadily 
for  she  felt  queer  and  weak,  Ellie  put  two  loving 
arms  round  the  little  black  girl,  who  perhaps 
had  never  experienced  a  caress  before,  then  said 
in  trembUng  tones,  "  We  don't  want  to  go  back 
to  the  camp,  Yarra,  we  want  to  go  home  to  our 
own  dear  home ;  will  you  help  us  ?  " 

Yarra's  tousled  head  wagged  briskly  to  and 
fro,  as  she  laughed  gleefully,  then  executed  a 
sort  of  war-dance  of  delight. 

"Ums,  ums,  go  along  ums  tool"  she 
chanted,  circling  round  and  round  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement  and  delight ;  then  her  small 
face  clouded  piteously,  and  swinging  her  hand 
out  towards  the  rock  pillar,  which  still  showed 
clearly  outlined  against  the  heat  haze,  she  said 
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with  a  melancholy  shake  of  her  head,  "They 
come  catch  imis  and  carry  ums  back." 

"No,  no,  we  will  go  fast  and  hide;  they 
will  never  find  us  if  we  take  care,"  said  Ellie, 

Then  Yarra's  joy  broke  out  in  another  dance 
of  delight ;  while  Tom,  who  had  been  eating  his 
frog  with  evident  relish,  declared  himself  quite 
rested  enough  to  go  forward  again. 

Having  taken  Yarra  so  far  into  their  con- 
fidence, it  seemed  quite  easy  to  trust  her  further 
still,  and  very  soon  they  had  told  her  all  about 
the  messages  they  had  tied  to  the  wings  of  the 
escaping  cockatoos,  and  their  hopes  of  falling 
in  with  a  search  party  before  many  days  were 
over. 

Yarra  nodded  in  high  glee,  declared  that  she 
had  seen  what  they  were  doing,  having  watched 
them  all  the  time.  Then  taking  the  post  of 
leader,  she  trampe^  steadily  onward,  and  by 
sundown  they  ha  ached  the  water-hole  on 
the  extreme  edge  oi  ae  plain,  being  many  miles 
away  from  the  '»amp  by  the  stone  pillar. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
WHERE  YARRA  LED 

THE  children  must  have  lain  down  supper- 
less  to  sleep  that  night,  but  for  the 
energy  and  resourcefulness  of  the  little 
black  girl. 

The'e  were  trees  growing  about  this  water- 
hole,  for  they,  having  reached  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain,  were  approaching  forest  land  again, 
and  searching  round  the  trunks  for  holes  in  the 
bark,  Yarra  thrust  in  her  active  brown  hand, 
pulling  out  lumps  of  big  wriggling  caterpillars 
from  every  hole.  Then  kindling  a  fire  in  the 
native  way,  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together,  she 
laid  the  lumps  of  caterpillars  on  the  hot  embers. 
When  roasted  these  lumps  looked,  and  tasted, 
like  the  yellow  part  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  and 
with  plenty  of  water  from  the  water-hole  the 
three  children  ate  and  drank  until  hunger  and 
thirst  were  abundantly  satisfied. 

But  when  Ellie  and  Tom  would  have  lain 
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down  to  sleep  by  the  edge  of  the  supper  fire,  she 
would  not  hear  of  it,  declaring  that  they  would 
be  found  and  taken  captive  again,  as  some 
search  was  sure  to  be  made  for  them. 

Almost  too  tired  to  stir,  yet  disposed  to 
trust  implicitly  to  her  guidance.  Ellie  and  Tom 
dragged  wearily  after  Yarra,  as  she  dodged  in 
and  out  among  the  tree  trunks,  then  skirting 
the  plain  to  the  westward  for  perhaps  half  a 
mile,  shot  round  behind  a  big  boulder,  and 
declared  that  she  had  found  the  right  place. 

The  sun  was  quite  down  now,  and  the  dark- 
ness creeping  over  the  plain  seemed  to  cover 
them  like  a  garment.  Under  the  shelter  of  the 
big  boulder,  the  sand  was  stiU  warm,  almost  hot 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun  beating  on  it  all  day. 
In  this  they  dug  deep  holes,  and  lying  down, 
drew  the  warm  sand  over  them  for  bedclothes, 
until  Uttle  of  them  save  their  heads  remained 
visible. 

Then  EUie  and  Tom  said  their  prayers, 
repeating  them  aloud  to-night  for  the  benefit  of 
Yarra,  who  listened  in  wondering  silence,  but 
at  their  request  repeated  "  Our  Father  "  after 
them. 

"  What  urns  do  it  for  ? "  she  asked,  when 
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the  prayers  were  finished.  She  had  been  quick 
to  imitate  the  others  in  attitude,  and  had  re- 
peated the  words  after  them  with  a  parrot-Uke 
quickness  of  imitation. 

"  We  always  say  our  prayers,"  began  Tom, 
in  a  rather  shocked  tone. 

Yarra  was  the  most  complete  heathen  he 
had  ever  encountered,  and  he  did  not  quite 
know  how  to  explain  to  her. 

But  EUie  interposed,  "  We  have  got  a  great 
Friend  Who  lives  up  in  the  sky,  and  Who  helps 
us  when  we  are  in  trouble,  if  we  ask  Him.  It 
was  He  Who  sent  us  food  and  water  to-night.'^ 

"  I  brought  that,"  said  Yarra,  quickly. 

"  Yes,  but  our  Friend  that  we  call  Father  in 
heaven  sent  you.  He  spoke  to  you  and  told 
you  to  be  sorry  for  poor  white  girl  and  boy,  then 
you  ran  after  them  with  the  frogs  and  the  water- 
bottle,  so  we  kneel  down  to-night  and  say '  thank 
you '  to  Him,"  explained  EUie. 

Yarra  nodded,  but  her  understanding  was 
hardly  capable  of  taking  in  the  sense  of  Ellie's 
words.  An5nvay,  she  knew  she  had  brought  the 
water  and  the  cooked  frogs. 

It  was  easy  to  go  to  sleep  after  that,  and 
although  they  were  lying  unprotected  out  in 
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the  dark  night,  with  prowling  dingoes  wandering 
round.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  be  afraid 

Oice.  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Ellie. 
who  had  been  dreaming  of  happy  days  at  home, 
awoke  with  a  start,  thinking  she  heard  steps  and 
voices.  Some  faint  sounds  she  did  hear  but 
they  died  away  in  silence  again,  and  a  little  star 
nght  above  her  twinkled  with  such  a  friendly 
light  that  she  dropped  into  fresh  slumber 
dreained  more  happy  dreams,  and  never  woke 
until  mormng  dawned. 

Yarra  was  flying  about  like  the  wild  child 
she  was.  aU  the  time  Ellie  and  Tom  were  making 
a  morning  toUet  by  shaking  the  sand  from  the^ 
clotiies  and  their  shoes.  Presently  she  came 
running  back  with  a  scared  look  on  her  face 

"Ums  come  along  black  dark  night  to  seek, 
find  then  walk  right  away  back,  not  come  near 
at  aU.  she  said,  with  a  flourish  of  her  smaU 
brown  hands,  helping  out  her  faulty  English 
with  bits  of  dialect  which  made  it  very  diflicult 
to  understand  what  she  said. 

EUie  and  Tom  foUowed  her.  when  failing  to 
make  them  understand,  she  beckoned  them  to 
cwie  and  see  what  it  was  that  had  so  aroused 
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What  they  saw  were  the  footmarks  of  a 
number  of  men,  perhaps  four  or  five,  who  had 
passed  close  to  their  big  rock  boulder  only  on 
the  other  side,  the  prints  of  the  naked  feet 
showing  hither  and  thither,  as  if  the  owners 
had  been  wandering  in  search  of  something. 
There  were  the  marks  of  Jogs'  feet  also,  and 
Ellie  shivered  when  Yarra  exclaimed  with  great 
solemnity  of  manner,  as  she  wagged  her  head 
to  and  fro — 

"Urns  come  catch  ums  dark  night,  then 
ums  no  find  and  go  way  back  home  again." 

It  was  clear  now  to  both  children  that  she 
meant  the  blacks  had  come  looking  for  them  in 
the  night,  but  failing  to  find  them  hau  g(  ne  back 
again,  although  it  was  a  mystery  to  both  that 
the  dogs  should  have  passed  so  close  to  them 
without  discovering  their  whereabouts. 

"Ums  must  run,  or  ums  catch  us  yet," 
announced  Yarra,  with  great  decision,  and  the 
children  set  off  at  once,  going  as  yesterday  in 
the  guidance  of  the  little  black  girl,  who  seemed 
to  know  by  instinct  which  way  to  take,  in  order 
to  avoid  cwampy  places. 

The  going  was  much  pleasanter  to-day,  for 
although  the  ground  was  broken  and  n  :ky,  it 
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was  overgrown  with  acacia  trees  which  made  a 
pleasant  shade. 

Out  in  the  open  the  heat  was  terrible,  and 
the  children  were  thankful  they  had  left  the 
sandy  plain  so  far  behind. 

Yarra  declared  that  a  few  miles  further  on 
they  would  strike  a  cart-track,  and  as  a  cart- 
track  meant  civihzation,  Ellie  and  Tom  felt  as 
if  their  troubles  were  within  sight  of  jeing  over. 

With  her  usual  sharpness.  Yarra  contrived 
to  pounce  on  a  turkey's  nest  with  six  eggs  before 
the  morning  was  more  than  three  hours  old. 
These  they  sucked  from  the  sheU  uncooked,  for 
the  little  black  giri  would  not  hear  of  a  fire  being 
lighted,  through  fear  lest  the  smoke  should 
betray  them  to  their  enemies. 

The  eggs,  although  not  very  nice,  proved 
very  sustaining,  and  the  walking  would  have 
been  very  pleasant  but  for  the  flies,  which  settled 
on  them  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  ahnost 
impossible  to  brush  them  of!,  even  by  continual 
movement. 

Yarra  talked  a  great  deal  as  she  went  along 
about  something  which  sounded  like  the  boss 
and  a  Uttle  white  lubra,  but  neither  EUie  nor 
Tom  could  inake  out  what  she  really  meant,  so 
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they  set  to  work  to  improve  her  English,  finding 
her  such  an  apt  scholar  at  repeating  and  re- 
membering  things  that  the  long  hours  were 
beguiled,  and  the  weary  miles  made  shorter  for 
the  travel-worn  feet  in  consequence. 

Yarra  would  not  let  them  sit  down  much  to 
rest,  not  even  when  the  day  was  at  its  hottest, 
so  keeping  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  as  much 
as  possible,  the  trio  crept  slowly  forward,  lookihg 
all  the  time  for  the  cart-track,  and  speculating 
upon  where  it  might  lead  them  to,  when  at 
length  they  should  happen  to  strike  it. 

Towards  sundown  Tom  began  to  show  signs 
of  being  very  unwell,  and  they  had  to  stop  a 
good  hour  before  daylight  ended,  because  he 
could  not  walk  a  step  luriher. 

The  forest  was  growing  denser  now,  and  the 
acacias  had  given  place  to  thickets  of  wattle 
and  snakewood  trees.  But  although  so  shady 
and  pleasant  to  walk  in  during  the  day,  it  was 
colder  at  night,  because  there  waj»ro  warm  sand 
to  burrow  in. 

Tom  shivered  so  much  that  Ellie  and  Yarra 
lay  close  to  him,  one  on  either  side  to  keep 
warmth  in  him.  Then  he  grew  feverish,  begin- 
ning to  babble  of  life  at  WooUa,  and  to  throw 
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his  anns  about  in  a  fashion  which  left  the  others 
but  little  chance  of  sleeping,  while  from  being 
cold  he  became  so  burning  hot  that  to  EUie  it 
seemed  as  if  his  skin  were  on  fire. 

"  Water,  water  1 "  he  moaned  so  constantly 
that  very  soon  the  supply  in  Yarra's  canvas 
water-bottle  w?  exhausted,  and  no  more  could 
be  had  until  :  ^rning,  for  the  last  water-hole 
they  had  passed  yesterday  was  quite  three 
miles  away,  and  none  of  them  knew  whether 
there  was  a  nearer  place  in  which  water  could 
be  found. 

Towards  morning  Tom  grew  quieter  and 
seemed  to  sleep,  only  moaning  so  much  that 
Ellie  gathered  him  closely  in  her  arms,  thinking 
that  he  was  frightened  because  of  the  dark. 
She  fell  asleep  herself  after  a  time,  for  she  was 
quite  worn  out  with  the  long  day  of  walking 
and  the  .'ight  of  wakeful  anxiety. 

So  soundly  did  she  sleep  that  she  failed  to 
hear  the  sweet  notes  of  the  "  break  o'  day  boy  " 
magpie,  and  did  not  rouse  when  Yarra  got  up 
and  started  off  in  quest  of  water. 

Then  some  kangaroos  caiii  u  pounding  along 
at  a  great  pace,  at  something"  "'jet ween  a  nm  and 
a  jump,  making  Ellie  start  up  in  a  great  fright, 
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because  she  thought  the  blacks  were  coming  to 
take  them  captive  again. 

But  if  the  kangaroos  frightened  her,  she 
frightened  them  still  more,  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  little  girl  jumping  up  so  unexpectedly  just 
as  they  were  passing,  the  whole  troop  went  with 
a  rush,  leaping,  bobbing  and  bounding,  until 
Ellie  burst  into  a  shout  of  merry  laughter  to  see 
how  ridiculous  they  looked. 

Her  laughing  awoke  Tom,  who  asked  in  a 
languid  tone  what  the  joke  was  about. 

"  Only  some  silly  old  kangaroos  went  past. 
I  could  not  help  laughing  because  they  looked 
so  funny,  but  I  am  sorry  I  woke  you.  Do  you 
feel  better  this  morning,  Tom  ?  "  she  asked, 
bending  anxiously  over  him. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered  feebly.  "  I'm 
so  tired,  and  I  want  some  drink." 

"  Yarra  has  gone  to  find  some ;  she  will 
soon  be  back  now,  I  expect,"  Ellie  said,  with  a 
happy  faith  in  the  little  black  girl's  power  to 
bring  the  needed  suppUes. 

Tom  wriggled  a  Uttle  impatiently,  then 
dropped  into  a  troubled  sleep,  moaning  some- 
times, and  flinging  his  limbs  about  in  a  restless 
fashion, 
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Ellie  sat  by  his  side,  not  daring  to  stir  saving 
to  brush  Oil  the  flies,  which  akeady  were  begin- 
nini  to  be  troublesome,  although  it  was  so 
earl/ 

Tom  awoke  from  time  to  time,  always  asking 
in  a  fretful  tone  for  water,  and  always  having 
to  be  denied.  Then  Ellie,  sitting  and  straining 
her  eyes  in  all  directions  for  some  sign  of  Yarra' s 
return,  caught  sight  of  some  small  berries 
growing  on  a  bush  not  far  away,  and  recognizing 
them  as  similar  to  those  growing  about  Woolla, 
crept  away  and  gathered  a  handful,  hoping  they 
would  assuage  Tom's  thirst. 

She  was  thirsty  herself  and  hungry  too,  for 
last  night's  supper  had  been  of  the  scantiest, 
consisting  indeed  only  of  some  uncooked  ajigo 
root  dug  up  by  Yarra. 

They  had  been  afraid  to  have  a  fire,  and 
good  as  the  roots  were  when  properly  roasted 
amongst  the  glowing  embers  of  a  brisk  fire, 
they  were  neither  nice  nor  satisfying  in  a  raw 
condition. 

Would  Yarra  never  come  ?  Higher  and 
higher  mounted  the  sun,  hotter  and  hotter  grew 
the  day,  whilst  the  air  seemed  black  with  flies. 

Tom  ate  the  berries  eagerly,  then  turned 
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over  to  sleep  again,  bidding  her  in  a  drowsy 
tone  go  and  get  some  more. 

Up  and  down  went  Ellie,  picking  here  a 
berry  and  there  another,  using  her  ragged  old 
hat  for  a  basket,  because  she  had  no  other. 
When  she  had  secured  a  store  of  the  forest 
fruit  for  Tom,  she  gathered  another  Httle  heap 
and  put  in  the  coolest  place  she  could  find  for 
Yarra,  then  afterwards  hunted  for  more  for 
herself.  A  few  days  before  she  would  have 
gathered  for  her  own  eating  first,  and  afterwards 
shared  with  the  others.  But  Yarra's  unselfish 
generosity  had  taught  her  a  lesson,  ai.d  aheady 
she  was  trying  to  profit  by  it. 

Dreadful  forebodings  seized  her  as  the  day 
wore  on  about  the  Uttle  black  girl ;  some  harm 
must  have  come  to  her.  Perhaps  she  had 
fallen  into  the  water-hole  and  got  drowned,  or 
trodden  on  a  poison  snake  and  been  bitten 
by  it. 

The  water-hole  which  they  had  passed 
yesterday  was  such  a  small  affair,  that  drown* 
ing  in  it  would  have  been  a  work  of  difficulty, 
so  Ellie  fell  back  on  the  snake  theory,  and  was 
making  herself  as  miserable  as  possible  when 
she  heard  the  light  pad  pad  of  running  naked 
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feet,  and  in  a  moment  Yarra  bounded  into 
sight,  dropped  the  water-bottle  into  Ellie's  out- 
stretched hands,  then  flung  herself  panting  and 
exhausted  on  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  you  poor  dear,  where  have  you  been  ?  " 
cried  EUie  in  dismay,  for  Yarra's  eyes  were 
rolling  and  her  face  twitching  as  if  she  were 
going  to  have  a  fit. 

"  Ums  had  to  run !  "  panted  the  black  girl. 
Urns  in  her  speech  standing  for  so  many  things 
that  it  was  hard  to  understand  what  it  really 
was  meant  for. 

"  Did  you  run  far  ?  "  asked  Ellie. 

Yarra  promptly  held  her  arms  out  wide  to 
it^nly  a  long  distance,  then  said  with  a  pant  of 


»ii 


Jms  found  the  cart-track,  only  ums  black 
fellow  squatting  on  it,   looking  for  ums  to 


come. 


Oh,  what  shall  we  do  ? "  cried  Ellie,  in  dis- 
may. But  Yarra  shook  her  head  with  decision 
saying — 

"  We  ums  must  go  another  way.'^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
JIMMY'S  FATHER 

AQUEERLl  assorted  pair  were  Charlie 
Montcalm  and  Jimmy's  father.  The 
former  was  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of 
boy  with  little  ambition  saving  to  do  somebody 
a  good  turn  and  enjoy  himself  in  the  doing  of 
it ;  he  laughed  at  everythmg,  and  provided  he 
could  get  enough  fo-d  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  was 
never  discontented.  He  had  been  in  the  colony 
for  three  months  now,  looking  for  work,  yet 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  find  that  which  he  sorght, 
being  quite  satisfied  to  do  odd  jobs  which 
turned  up,  instead  of  settling  down  to  regular 
work. 

The  older  man  was  entirely  different,  and 
under  his  bushy  whiskers— which  Charlie  at 
the  first  glance  decided  were  false  and  worn 
only  as  a  disguise— had  a  strong  chin  and  a 
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detennined  mouth.  He  was  silent  too,  and 
disposed  to  be  gloomy. 

When  Charlie  came  down  to  Jackson's 
wharf  to  interview  this  stranger,  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  what  was  required  of  him, 
but  merely  supposed  some  one  had  work  to 
offer  him,  and  as  his  funds  were  just  then  in  a 
very  low  condition,  he  went  prepared  to  take 
any  sort  of  work  on  pretty  nearly  any  sort  of 
terms. 

"  You  are  the  man  that  brought  Mrs. 
Paynter  the  news  of  her  children  being  missing, 
I  believe  ? "  the  whiskered  stranger  said,  looking 
Charlie  over  from  his  curly  top-knot  down  to 
his  rather  dilapid'»ted  boots. 

"  Yes,  boss,"  replied  Charlie,  but  without 
any  cheerfulness,  for  certainly  he  was  not  proud 
of  bringing  bad  news,  although  it  had  to  be 
done  when  necessary,  like  many  another  un- 
pleasant task. 

"  What  are  the  Paynters  to  you  ?  "  asked 
the  stranger,  glowering  at  Charlie  from  under 
bushy  eyebrows  as  if  he  would  hke  to  devour 
him. 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  I  should  have  said  they 
were  strangers,  but  now,  I  think  I  may  claim 
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them  as  my  friends,"  he  answered  modestly, 
yet  with  considerable  satisfaction,  for  to  him  it 
seemed  a  great  thing  indeed  to  have  a  woman 
like  Mrs.  Paynter  for  his  friend. 

"  Then  I  take  it  that  you  would  be  glad  to 
do  them  a  service  if  you  could  ?  "  the  other  said 
brusquely. 

"  That's  it."  repUed  CharUe,  without  wasting 
words. 

The  stranger  stood  a  minute  looking  on  the 
ground  as  if  in  meditation,  then  he  said  slowly — 

"It's  like  this.  Mrs.  Paynter  did  me  a 
great  service  a  Uttle  time  ago,  and  I  should  like 
to  show  her  that  I'm  not  ungrateful.  If,  as 
folks  suppose,  the  children  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  mud-tailed  blacks,  their  fate  is  as 
good  as  settled,  unless  they  can  be  speedily 
rescued.  I  know  a  good  deal  of  that  lot,  and 
twice  have  been  stalked  by  them,  once  escaping 
only  with  my  Ufe.  The  best  wry  that  I  can 
think  of  going  to  work  is  to  ship  horses,  go  to 
Port  Gregory  by  sea,  then  strike  inland  across 
the  flats  and  head  the  niggers  off  that  way." 

"  Do  I  take  it  that  you  are  going  to  rescue 
those  children  ?  "  demanded  Charlie  Montcalm. 
in  profound  surprise. 
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I  am  going  to  try,  certainly,  but  I  shall 


will 


take  the  job  ?    I'U 


want  a  partner 
find  horsf^  and  provisions  and  pay  you  a  pound 
a  week  while  the  job  lasts,  or  a  fiver  down  if  we 
find  the  children,  whichever  is  the  greater 
amrunt.    Do  you  take  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  boss,"  replied  Charlie,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  for  the  prospect  appealed 
to  him  from  every  point  of  view.  He  would 
have  free  food,  which  in  that  country  was  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for,  seeing  the  price  of  all 
except  local  products  was  tremendously  high. 
Then  there  was  nothing  he  liked  better  than 
adventure,  so  the  trip  would  be  pleasant  as  well 
as  profitable,  while  the  prospect  of  doing  some- 
thing to  lessen  Mrs.  Paynter's  misery  was  very 
pleasing  to  him. 

"Very  well  then,  we  will  start  to-night. 
My  responsibility  with  these  horses  ends  when 
we  have  got  them  shipped,  which  will  be  about 
sundown,  I  reckon,  then  I  shall  be  free  for  the 
next  job.  I'll  thank  you  though  to  take  good 
care  not  to  let  a  word  of  this  leak  out.  I  will 
take  my  own  time  for  sending  a  line  to  Mrs. 
Pa5mter,  and  it  isn't  the  business  of  any  one 
else  that  I  know  of." 
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"  I'm  agreeable,"  assented  Charlie  wit!  ready 
cheerfulness,  as  indeed  he  assented  to  most 
things  in  that  rough  and  tumble  life  cf  his. 
Then  he  jerked  out  a  question  which  had  been 
trembUng  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  all  through 
the  interview — 

•*  What  am  I  to  call  you  ?  '< 

"  I'm  not  particular,"  replied  the  stranger, 
with  a  slow  drawl.  "  One  name  is  mostly  as 
good  as  another  to  a  man  who  hasn't  got  one  of 
his  own  to  be  specially  proud  of,  so  think  it  over 
and  make  your  choice,  which  when  made  please 
stick  to,  for  I  can't  stand  being  Sam  one  day, 
Dick  the  next,  and  Tom  or  Jack  the  week  after 
that." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Whiskers.  I'U  be  sure  to 
remember,"  retorted  Charlie,  with  a  ready 
laugh. 

"Now,  what  impudence  made  you  fix  on 
that  ? "  growled  the  stranger  in  no  pleased  tone ; 
and  for  one  quaking  moment  Charlie  wondered 
if  his  imprudence  might  not  cost  him  dear,  until 
he  caught  a  twinkle  in  the  other's  eye  which 
might  stand  for  amusement,  since  it  was  certainly 
not  wrath. 

^*  You  left  the  choice  to  me,  boss,  so  naturally 
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I  seized  on  the  first  that  came  into  my  head,  but 
I'll  be  sure  to  stick  to  it  never  fear." 

The  stranger  burst  into  a  great  laugh,  being 
promptly  joined  by  Charlie,  who  was  never 
backward  at  merriment. 

They  parted  very  good  friends  indeed, 
CharUe  going  off  to  prepare  for  his  journey,  but 
taking  exceedingly  good  care  to  keep  away 
from  the  hotel  where  the  Paynters  were  staying, 
through  fear  lest  some  hint  of  the  stranger's 
plans  might  leak  out. 

Just  an  hour  before  sundown  he  went  back 
to  the  wharf,  carrying  a  bundle  over  his  back 
and  two  revolvers  in  his  belt.  The  men  whom 
he  encountered  professed  great  interest  in  his 
doings,  asking  numberless  questions  as  to  what 
he  was  going  to  do  next. 

But  CharUe  put  them  off  with  a  laugh,  and 
went  on,  secretly  much  reUeved  when  the  wharf 
was  reached,  for  reticence  was  not  his  strong 
point,  and  he  knew  it. 

The  mob  of  kicking,  prancing  horses  were 
all  on  shipboard,  and  the  vessel  was  already 
weighing  anchor ;  but  it  was  not  in  that  boat 
Mr.  Whiskers  and  Charlie  were  to  make  the 
voyage  to  Port  Gregory. 
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A  small  steam-tug  bound  for  the  pearling 
grounds  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  and  it 
was  in  her  their  passage  was  taken. 

That  night  they  steamed  away  from  Gerald- 
town,  and  three  days  later  were  striking  inland 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  hopmg  to  meet 
some  parties  of  the  mud-tailed  blacks,  making 
back  for  the  district  round  Lake  Flora,  where 
mostly  the  gruesome  feasts  were  held. 

It  was  a  mad  chance,  as  both  men  knew, 
but  under  the  circumstances  the  only  thing  to 
be  done,  since  had  they  ridden  all  the  way  up 
from  Geraldtown,  they  could  not  have  hoped 
to  overtake  the  parties  of  marauding  blacks 
moving  northward;  but  by  getting  in  front, 
there  was  the  bare  possibility  of  a  face  to  face 
encounter. 

The  first  night  they  camped  on  the  edge  of 
a  swamp,  which  simply  swarmed  with  wild 
ducks  and  mosquitoes.  They  killed  some  ducks 
and  roasted  them  for  supper,  then  had  to  make 
a  dense  smother  of  reeds  and  river-grasses  to 
prevent  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes  from  making 
a  supper  of!  them. 

"  I  don't  like  so  much  smoke  about ;  it  tells 
tales,"  Mr.  Whiskers  said  uneasily,  speakmg  in 
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a  thick  tone  because  he  was  so  nearly  choked 
with  the  pungent  reek  of  the  smother. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  the  blacks  finding  us  ?  " 
asked  CharUe.  with  a  thriU  running  through 
him,  then  he  peered  at  the  wall  of  murky  dark- 
ness hemming  them  in,  and  almost  expected 
to  see  a  hail  of  spears  come  huitling  out  of  the 
gloom. 

"  No,  I'm  not  afraid  of  them,  but  I  don't  want 
them  to  know  there  are  any  white  folks  tracking 
round  this  way,  or  they  may  be  scared  into 
hiding  what  we  want  to  find  out,"  Mr.  Whiskers 
answered,  in  a  worried  tone. 

"  I  see.  We  are  right  in  the  heart  of  their 
country  now,  I  suppose,"  Charlie  said,  then  gave 
a  start,  as  a  buhiish  bent  slowly  as  if  some  one 
were  pressmg  against  it,  then  was  relieved  to 
see  the  shadowy  outline  of  his  horse  come  into 
view,  the  creatures  having  been  hobbled  to 
keep  them  from  strayiiig  far  from  the 
camp. 

"  In  the  very  heart  of  it.  I  was  up  here  two 
years  ago,  and  saw  sights  to  make  one  shudder. 
Uiiiil  that  mud-tailed  lot  are  wiped  out  or 
driven  north  beyond  the  great  desert,  there 
will  be  linie  hope  of  the  country  getting  settled, 
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and  yet  there  is  some  of  the  finest  sheepland  one 
could  wish  for  on  the  higher  ground  beyond 
these  flats." 

"  Humph  1 "  responded  Charlie,  with  a  wmdy 
sigh.  "It  would  be  too  lonely  to  suit  me. 
Fancy  being  fifty  or  seven  y  miles  away  from 
one's  next-door  neighbour !  " 

"There  are  worse  things  than  soUtude," 
retorted  Mr.  Whiskers,  then  looked  so  glum  and 
sad  that  CharUe  did  not  Uke  to  disturb  him 
with  any  more  conversation,  but  went  to  sleep 
instead. 

The  next  day  about  noon,  they  came  quite 
unexpectedly  on  a  party  of  blacks  encamped  in 
a  thicket  of  stringy  barks,  just  oii  the  further 
edge  of  the  flats  where  the  rising  ground 
began. 

There  was  no  time  to  make  a  detour,  so  as 
to  watch  the  camp  from  outside.  They  were 
right  mto  the  middle  of  it  before  they  realized 
that  there  were  any  blacks  about,  and  were 
fighting  down  the  fierce  dogs  which  sprang  at 
the  horses,  as  if  about  to  devour  them  straight- 
away. 

No  men  appeared  to  be  about,  only  a  number 
of  gins  most  repulsively  ugly,  some  of  whom 
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w«re  getting  wood  ready  for  spear- making, 
while  o.-rs  were  skinning  a  waUaby.  whidi 
the  dogs  had  apparently  pulled  down  only  verv 
recently.  ^       ^ 

Mr.  Whiskers  noted  the  unusual  number  of 
chUdren   swarming   about.    There   were   very 
rarely  many  boys  and  girls  about  a  camp  of 
--nng  blacks,  the  Ufe  was  too  hard  for  them 
J  those  who  did  not  die  from  exposure  to  the 
drenching  rains  and  scorching  sunshine,  were 
often  victims  of  starvation  or  improper  feeding 
So  he  instantly  decided  that  some  of  these 
children  must  be  captives. 

They  were  all  natives,  however,  most  of 
them  with  only  their  dirty  mop  of  hair  for  a 
garment,  but  Chariie's  quick  eye  noted  that 
one  active  girl  of  about  ten  years  old  had  a  pink 
nbbon  twisted  round  a  tuft  of  her  matted  locks. 
His  heart  gave  a  great  bound  at  the  sight 
and  he  instantly  caUed  the  attention  of  his 
companion  to  it.    Mr.  Whaskers  immediately 
pretended  that  he  wanted  to  buy  the  dirty 
fragment;  but  the  child  disappeared  into  the 
bush  m  aU  haste,  the  whole  crowd  of  children 
scurrying  to  cover  after  her. 

"Now  what  does  that  mean,  I  wonder?" 
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said  Mr.  Whiskers,  when  having  presented  one 
of  the  gins  with  a  little  tea  and  sugar,  he  and 
Charlie  rode  forward  again. 

"  It  means  that  the  pink  ribbon  was  stolen 
from  ElUe  Paynter,  I  should  say,"  CharUe 
answered. 

"  Then  where  is  Ellie  Paynter  now,  and  her 
brother  too  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,** 
Mr.  Whiskers  said,  looking  more  worried  than 
before. 

"There  were  no  white  children  with  that 
lot,  plamly,"  said  CharUe. 

"No,  that  was  evident.  But  where  had 
the  men  gone  to  ?  They  were  not  hunting,  for 
all  the  dogs  were  about  the  camp.  It  looks 
queer,  very  queer." 

"  Perhaps  the  Paynter  children  have  escaped, 
that  is  to  say  if  they  were  with  this  lot,  and  the 
men  have  gone  to  look  for  them,"  suggested 
CharUe. 

"  It  may  be.  As  a  matter  of  precaution, 
I  think  our  best  plan  is  to  stalk  those  men,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  camp  generaUy,  then  we 
may  learn  something  of  what  we  want  to  know," 
Mr.  Whiskers  replied. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  two  men 
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that  it  was  the  other  party  who  meant  to  begin 
the  stalking,  as  on  climbing  a  bit  of  rising 
ground,  they  had  a  glimpse  of  several  black 
figures  skulking  along  under  cover  of  the  stringy 
barks,  following  their  steps. 
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CHAPTER  XX 
A  SAD  HOME-COMING 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Paynter  were  riding  the  last 
stage  of  the  journey  from  Geraldtown ; 
and  although  it  was  Mr.  Paynter  who 
was  the  invalid,  it  was  Mrs.  Pa3niter  who  was 
most  troubled  to  sit  her  horse  during  those 
last,  miles,  before  the  familiar  grounds  of  Woolla 
station  came  into  view. 

It  was  the  saddest  home-coming  that  she 
had  ever  known ;  and  although  she  wore  the 
letter  sent  to  her  by  Jimm5r*s  father  close  to  her 
heart,  she  could  not  believe  that  he  would  be 
able  to  find  and  bring  back  the  children,  who 
had  been  so  mysteriously  spirited  away. 

The  father  and  mother  had  said  very  little 
to  each  other  during  their  long,  long  ride  up 
from  the  coast.  Only  when  the  first  fence  of 
Woolla  station  had  been  passed,  and  the  horses 
quickened  their  pace,  the  two  looked  at  each 
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other,  saying  in  the  same  breath  ahnost, 
there  be  any  news  ?  " 

"  How  surprised  they  will  be  to  see  us  home 
again  so  soon,"  Mrs.  Paynter  remarked,  after 
another  short  silence. 

"  But  for  my  unlucky  accident  all  this  other 
trouble  might  have  been  spared,"  groaned  poor 
Mr.  Paynter,  for  about  the  five  hundredth 
time. 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  think  that  your  accident, 
or  my  absence,  brought  the  trouble  or  even 
heightened  it,"  Mrs.  Paynter  said  quietly. 
"  ElUe  and  Tom  would  have  done  the  same, 
doubtless,  if  I  had  been  at  Woolla.  Oh  dear, 
how  neglected  *he  place  looks  !  "  she  exclaimed 
ruefully,  as  they  rode  into  view  of  the  cultivated 
grounds  and  saw  the  crops  pretty  well  buried 
in  weeds. 

"What  can  you  expect,  when  they  must 
have  been  so  fearfully  short-handed,"  Mr. 
Paynter  said,  then  was  silent  again,  until 
catching  sight  of  a  figure  away  in  the  distance, 
he  sent  out  a  shrill  coo-e-e,  so  long  drawn  out 
that  it  seemed  to  reach  to  the  far  horizon. 

Back  came  an  answering  call ;  the  figure 
was  seen  to  scramble  on  to  a  horse  that  was 
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waiting,  and  then  the  horse  came  on  at  a  smart 
pace  to  meet  them. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  girls,  it  is  Bertha ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Paynter,  with  a  little  sob. 

Bertha  it  was  too,  and  she  sent  out  such  a 
glad  shout  of  welcome  on  recognizing  them, 
that  her  mother  decided  the  home-coming  might 
have  some  joy  in  it  after  all,  despite  the  pain. 

"  Father,  and  mother  too  !  We  didn't  ex- 
pect you  for  days  yet,  but  what  a  relief  it  will 
be  to  have  you  home  again ;  half  our  troubles 
will  be  over,'*  sighed  Bertha,  in  profound 
satisfaction. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  children  ?  "• 
asked  Mrs.  Paynter. 

Bertha  plunged  into  the  story  of  the  black 
cockatoo,  then  told  them  that  Stevie,  Bert 
Tuckwell,  and  Biboo,  had  only  waited  for  a  fresh 
stock  of  provisions  and  horses,  then  had  ridden 
off  again  in  search  of  the  camp  by  the  stone 
pillar,  where  the  children  were  detained. 

"Biboo  says  there  is  more  than  one  tall 
stone  sticking  up  in  the  middle  of  a  plain.  But 
judging  from  the  place  where  Stevie  saw  the 
bootmarks,  he  believes  he  can  ride  straight  for 
the  place,  and  that  it  won't  take  more  than 
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tv^o  days  to  reach  it.  They  started  yesterday 
morning.  They  only  came  home  the  night 
before.  Joyce,  Mr.  Sparkin  and  I  stayed  up 
all  night  getting  food  cooked  and  packed,  for 
they  reckon  that  at  the  quickest  they  must  be 
away  five  days,"  said  Bertha,  as  she  edged  her 
horse  in  between  the  other  two,  and  rode  in  the 
middle. 

"  Up  all  night  ?  How  tired  you  must  have 
been !  It  is  about  time  I  came  home  again,  if 
only  to  look  after  you  girls,"  Mrs.  Paynter 
said. 

"  There  was  no  help  for  it,  mother,  and  it 
did  not  hurt  us  a  bit,  not  half  so  much  as  the 
wearing  imcertainty  has  done.  Mr.  Sparkin 
brought  the  water  in  for  us,  made  the  fire,  and 
heated  the  oven.  It  was  cooler  than  working 
in  the  day,"  repUed  Bertha,  who  looked  older 
and  more  womanly  in  her  mother's  eyes. 

"  Did  Stevie  seem  very  tired  ?  "  Mrs.  Paynter 
asked  anxiously,  for  Stevie  had  sometimes 
shown  himself  not  very  strong,  and  mostly 
broke  down  under  any  heavy  strain,  although 
he  might  always  be  depended  on  to  do  the  very 
best  he  could. 

Stevie  looks  like  an  old  man,  his  face  is 
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all  lines  and  wrinkles,  his  eyes  are  screwed  up 
as  if  he  were  continually  trying  to  keep  himself 
from  crying,  and  he  is  as  thm  as  a  btdrush," 
Bertha  spoke  with  so  much  energy  that  her 
father  could  not  help  smiling,  heavy  as  was  his 
heart. 

"  You  are  not  very  fat,  and  your  eyes  are 
screwed  up,  too,"  he  repUed  kindly. 

"I  know,"  she  said  softly,  putting  up  a 
hand  to  flick  away  the  tears  that  would  come. 
*'  But  we  cannot  help  crying  when  we  think  of 
Tom  and  EUie.  I  think,  although  Stevie  looks 
so  thin,  it  is  Joyce  who  suffers  most,  for  he 
can  ride  here  and  there  looking  for  them,  but 
she  has  to  stay  at  home  and  wait,  which  is 
worse;  she  looks  just  like  a  ghost,  but  she 
will  be  happier  now  that  you  have  both  come 
home." 

Neither  father  nor  mother  could  trust  them- 
selves to  answer,  but  rode  for  a  few  moments 
in  silence,  until  the  cultivated  grounds  were 
passed  and  they  were  half-way  across  the  great 
paddock. 

"  There  is  Dodge  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Paynter,  in 
great  excitement,  as  a  small  figure  in  a  very  big 
hat  was  seen  perched  on  the  fence  rails. 
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"  Dodge  has  been  such  a  good  boy ;  he  takes 
lovely  care  of  Jimmy.  The  two  are  great 
friends,  only  he  spoils  the  baby  by  letting  him 
have  all  his  own  way.'* 

Blr.  Paynter  sent  out  another  long  cooey, 
and  was  answered  by  a  delighted  scream  from 
Dodge,  who  set  off  running  back  towards  the 
homestead  as  fast  as  his  feet  could  carry 
him. 

"Ah,  Dodge  knew  it  was  father  coming; 
no  one  can  cooey  Uke  father.  I  knew  it  directly, 
although  I  hardly  dared  believe  it  could  be 
true,"  said  Bertha,  smiling  happily,  although 
the  tears  were  still  wet  on  her  eyelashes. 

Joyce  came  running  to  meet  her  father  and 
mother,  carrying  Jimmy  in  her  arms.  The 
baby  was  rosy  from  its  noonday  sleep,  and 
looked  so  jolly  and  happy  that  Mrs.  Paynter 
exclaimed  with  delight  at  his  appearance. 

The  sight  of  Jimmy  made  her  think  of  the 
letter  sent  her  by  Jimmy's  father,  and  which 
she  pulled  out  and  showed  to  Joyce  and  Bertha. 

"  But  how  could  any  one  hope  to  find  the 
children  by  setting  out  from  Geraldtown  ?  Why, 
ever3rthing  points  to  their  having  gone  due 
north,"  Joyce  exclaimed. 
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»*  We  made  inquiries  in  the  town  the  mommg 
we  came  away,  and  found  that  Charlie  Montcalm 
and  a  stranger  had  started  over  night  for  Port 
Gregory,  taking  horses  and  provisions  with 
them.  They  went  in  a  coasting  tug,  so  it  was 
plain  they  intended  to  strike  inland  from  that 
point,  and  work  back  towards  WooUa.  I  had 
not  much  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  do 
anything, when  I  first  read  the  letter;  but  smce 
Bertha  told  us  of  the  black  cockatoo,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Charlie  Montcahn  and  Jimmy's 
father  may  be  able  to  find  the  children,  even  if 
Stevie  and  his  party  faU,"  Mrs.  Paynter  said, 
more  hopefully  than  she  felt,  being  anxious  to 
lift  the  cloi  -  ->f  depression  which  hung  so 
heavily  on  the  face  of  her  eldest  daughter. 

The  two  had  gone  into  the  house  together, 
leaving  Bertha  and  Dodge  to  help  Mr.  Paynter 
in  unsaddling  the  horses. 

"Mother,  don't  blame  me  too  much;  I 
have  suffered  so  sorely  through  it  all!" 
cried  Joyce,  sitting   down  and  beginning  to 

weep. 

"  My  dear  child,  why  should  I  blame  you, 
or  Stevie  either ;  you  could  not  help  the  children 
going,"  the  mother  said,  in  a  soothing  tone, 
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taking  poor  tired  j  oyce  in  her  arms  and  cn)oning 
over  her  as  if  she  were  a  baby  like  Jimmy,  who 
at  that  moment  was  sittmg  on  the  saddle  of  Mr. 
Paynter's  horse,  holding  on  to  the  horse's  mane, 
chuckling  and  crowing  with  delight,  hke  the 
young  Australian  that  he  was. 

"  If  I  had  not  slept  so  soundly,  I  must  have 
heard  Ellie  get  up  and  creep  away,  then  I  could 
have  stopped  her,"  Joyce  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
so  much  comforted  by  the  feel  of  the  dear 
motherly  arms  about  Ijpr,  that  the  troubles 
seemed  only  about  half  as  big  as  they  were 
before. 

"  My  dear,  Ellie  and  Tom  had  planned  to 
do  something,  nothing  very  bad,  perhaps;  indeed, 
I  expect  they  thought  it  would  be  very  useful, 
and  they  would  have  got  away  somehow,  in 
spite  of  bemg  watched.  It  was  very  wrong  of 
them,  of  course,  but,  poor  children,  how  sorely 
they  have  been  punished  I " 

"  Poor  children  I  "  sighed  Joyce,  then  mother 
and  daughter  cried  together  a  little,  after 
which  both  felt  better  and  able  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  life  again  with  cheerfuhiess  and 
patience. 

Mrs,  Payntcr  changed  her  riding-habit  for 
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a  cotton  dress,  then  went  out  to  the  cookhouse 
and  took  up  the  burden  o!  daily  Ufe,  just  about 
as  if  she  had  not  been  away  at  all.  while  Joyce 
flew  about  doing  all  sorts  of  things  with  a 
courage  and  energy  which  had  been  impossible 
a  few  hours  before. 

Bertha  went  ofi  with  her  father  to  Bandicoot 
Gully,  leaving  Dodge  as  usual  in  charge  of 
Jimmy,  who  cried  dolefully  for  a  while  because 
he  was  taken  off  the  horse. 

A  ride  on  the  back  of  Bruno  restored  him 
to  happiness,  however,  then  Dodge  put  him  in 
the  waggon,  and  calling  the  dogs  set  off  to 
round  up  the  geese,  so  that  one  might  be 
caught  and  killed  for  supper  that  evening. 
The  return  of  father  and  mother  necessitated 
some  change  from  the  mut  k!.i  of  their  everyday 
fare. 

The  goose  being  caught  and  despatched  by 
Bruno,  Dodge  carried  it  off  to  a  shady  place, 
and  had  just  finished  picking  it  when  some  one 
came  riding  across  the  paddock  at  a  tearing 
rate,  cooeying  as  if  something  tremendously 
good  had  taken  place. 

Dodge  sent  back  an  answering  cooey  in  a 
very  wavering  tone,  then  rushed  off  to  the  house 
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to  tcU  his  mother  and  Joyce  that  some  one  was 
coming  with  news  of  the  children. 

Of  course  they  hurried  out  in  great  excite* 
ment,  only  to  meet  with  disappointment,  how- 
ever, for  the  new  arrival  was  only  Sam  Tuckwell. 
who  had  just  returned  from  his  volunteer  police 
work,  and  hearing  from  some  one  that  his  store 
was  burned,  and  his  brother  for  the  time  living 
with  the  Paynters  at  WooUa,  had  come  on  there 
to  find  him. 

But  he  knew  nothing  about  the  children, 
not  even  that  they  were  missing,  so  Dodge  for 
once  had  bt  i  very  far  out  in  his  guc^'ng. 

Sam  had  ridden  far  and  seen  much  in  his 
travels,  but  chiefest  of  all  he  had  helped  to 
catch  the  cattle-duffers,  and  was  jubilant  over 
his  success. 

"  Bagged  the  whole  lot  of  them,  we  did,  as 
close  as  wax,  the  neatest  catch  I  ever  saw,  and 
not  a  shot  fired  either,  for  we  got  the  drop  on 
them  before  they  knew  we  were  anywhere 
within  a  mile  of  their  hiding-place." 

"  Caught  them  all,  did  you  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Paynter,  with  a  sound  of  hurry  and  uncertainty 
in  her  tone. 

"  All  but  one,  who  never  ought  to  have  been 
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wi^h  them,  and  would  not  if  only  he  had  had 
fa?r  play,"  replied  Sam,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
.  enh  by  the  kitchen  table,  taking  a  meal  in 
the  --ough,  bccansc  he  had  ridden  far  without 
l?oJi  ig,  and  was  very  hungry. 

"XV'io  v^AS  that?'*  Mrs.  Paynter  asked, 
stcali  1^:  a  sidelong  look  at  Joyce,  whose  face 
had  alio  gathered  a  worried  expres^n,  for 
both  were  thinking  of  Jimmy's  father. 

"  A  man  named  Norris  Rushden.  He  had 
squatted  on  some  land  oui  Nicholson  way.  got 
part  of  it  fenced,  built  a  house,  and  had  got 
some  cattle  there.  Then  one  day  a  prospector 
found  gold-bearing  quartz  on  the  place  ;  it  was 
proved  that  Rushden  had  no  claim  to  the 
location,  so  he  was  bundled  out  neck  and  crop, 
his  house  burned  down  and  his  cattle  driven  off. 
The  worry  of  it  killed  his  wife,  and  he  was  left 
destitute  with  a  young  baby  on  his  hands. 
Scandalous  injustice.  I  caU  it.  and  I  would  not 
have  arrested  hun  if  I  had  been  as  close  to  him 

as  I  am  to  you." 

"Poor  fellow,  where  is  he  now?  asked 
Mrs.  Paynter,  with  a  Uttle  smUe  qui\  ring  on 
her  lips,  as  she  looked  across  at  Joyce,  who 

smiled  back. 
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"  I  don't  know ;  he  wasn't  with  the  gang 
when  we  caught  t^em,  I  am  glad  to  say,  so 
nothing  can  be  proved  against  him,"  Sam 
answered,  then  took  up  a  great  mug  of  tea  and 
drained  it  to  the  bottom. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

GOING  THE  OTHER  WAY 

WHEN  Yarra  said  with  that  wise  shake 
of  her  tousled  head  that  they  must  go 
by  another  way  home,  because  of  the 
black  fellow  who  camped  on  the  cart-track,  it 
really  seemed  an  easy  thing  to  do,  just  to  make 
a  detour  of  a  few  miles  and  pick  the  cart-track 
up  again  further  on. 

Tom  seemed  so  much  better  from  the  long 
rest  that  for  the  first  mile  or  two  he  got  on  quite 
bravely,  although  he  needed  so  many  drinks 
from  the  water-bottle,  that  Ellie  and  Yarra 
had  to  manage  with  as  little  drink  as  possible, 
so  that  there  should  be  more  for  him. 

All  this  time  they  had  carefully  avoided 
crossing  any  open  spaces,  creeping  along  where 
possible  by  the  skirts  of  the  forest,  not  venturing 
into  the  sombre  depths  through  fear  of  losing 
their  way  and  returning  on  their  tracks. 
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When  Tom  grew  tired  and  began  to  show 
signs  of  feverish  symptoms  again,  Yarra  made 
him  lie  down  mider  some  protecting  wattle 
bushes,  and  leaving  Ellie  to  take  care  of  him, 
set  off  to  forage  for  supper. 

She  had  decided  that  they  must  have  a  fire 
to-night,  despite  the  risk;  but  as  they  were  now 
in  a  thickly-wooded  part  of  the  country,  there 
was  less  danger  of  the  smoke  bemg  seen.  If 
only  herself  had  been  concerned,  Yarra  would 
certainly  not  have  lighted  a  fire,  since  a  supper 
of  raw  frogs  or  uncooked  caterpillars  would 
have  been  no  especial  hardship  to  her.  But  it 
was  different  with  these  two  wnite  children, 
whom  she  had  taken  under  her  protection ;  she 
had  often  seen  Ellie  shiver  and  shrink  from 
eating  frogs  even  when  nicely  cooked,  and  her 
instinct  told  her  that  the  Uttle  white  girl 
would  have  no  supper  at  all  if  it  were  not  first 
cooked. 

While  Ellie  gathered  sticks  and  twigs  in  a 
heap  for  the  fire,  Yarra  knelt  over  it  rapidly 
twirling  a  sharpened  stick  in  a  groove  notched 
in  another  stick,  which  speedily  produced  a 
little  rain  of  sparks  that  set  fire  to  the  heap  of 
leaves  and  twigs.    Then  leaving  Ellie  to  tend 
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this,  Yarra  started  off  to  see  what  the  forest 
would  produce  in  the  shape  of  supper. 

It  was  not  very  much  that  she  could  find, 
although  she  hunted  until  the  approach  of 
sundown  warned  her  to  hurry  back  to  the 
camping-place.  A  few  handfuls  of  bardis,  and 
a  great  heap  of  unwholesome  looking  fungus  were 
all  that  had  rewarded  her  search ;  but  when  one 
has  fasted  for  twenty-four  hours  save  for  a 
handful  of  berries,  even  a  little  food  is  better 
than  none,  and  Yarra  was  very  hungry  indeed. 

So  was  EUie,  and  sat  crouched  by  the  little 
fire  of  sticks,  thinking  ruefully  of  the  foid  at 
Woolla,  the  big  loaves  of  bread  which  her 
mother  and  Joyce  used  to  make,  the  damper 
which  was  so  nice  eaten  hot,  and  the  savoury 
smell  of  roast  goose  or  baked  mutton,  which 
always  hung  about  the  cook-house  at  supper- 
time. 

But  the  thf  u^ht  of  the  good  abimdant  food 
brought  with  it  also  the  recollection  of  how  the 
dear  home  people  had  looked  as  they  bustled 
to  and  fro  preparing  the  meals;  then  EUie 
forgot  her  hunger  in  her  bitter  home-sickness, 
and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  wept  a  little 
because  she  was  so  very  forlorn. 
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It  was  while  she  was  thus  employed  that 
Yarra  came  back  with  the  meagre  supper,  and 
raking  open  the  embers  of  the  fire  carefully 
deposited  the  heaps  of  caterpillars  on  the  hot 
ashes. 

"What  have  you  got,  bardis?  Oh  I  am 
glad;  they  are  so  much  nicer  than  frogs," 
EUie  said,  brightening  a  Uttle  at  the  prospect 
of  rupper. 

"There  are  only  enough  bardis  for  him," 
and  Yarra  jerked  her  head  in  the  direction  of 
Tom,  who  was  sleeping  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
"  He's  sick,  and  can't  eat  much,  so  must  have 
the  best;  we've  got  that,"  and  she  nodded 
towards  the  heap  of  fungus  lying  on  the  ground. 

"  ihat  ?  Why  it  is  poison  isn't  it  ?  "  asked 
Ellie,  dubiously. 

She  had  seen  that  kind  of  fungus  giowing 
on  the  trunks  of  trees  in  marshy  places  on 
WooUa  station,  but  had  never  dreamed  that  any 
'>ne  would  eat  things  which  looked  so  repulsive. 

"  There  are  nicer  things,  but  if  you  haven't 
got  'em  you  have  to  go  without,"  replied  Yarra, 
with  the  contentment  that  made  the  most  of 
what  she  had  got,  instead  of  grumbling  that  it 
was  not  better. 
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She  had  acquired  so  many  words  in  English 
now  that  she  could  talk  quite  comfortably  to 
her  companions,  only  of  course  she  had  to 
help  out  her  meaning  by  lapses  into  dialect  or 
by  nods  and  shakes  of  her  head. 

Fortunately  they  were  not  on  this  night 
short  of  water,  Yarra  having  found  a  water- 
hole  close  to  where  the  fungi  grew,  so  they  made 
up  for  the  shortness  of  food  by  long  drinks  at 
the  old  water-bottle. 

Yarra  was  so  tired  that  she  dropped  asleep 
directly  her  supper  was  finished,  and  lay 
curled  up  on  the  ground  Uke  a  Uttle  black 
kitten. 

But  EUie  could  not  sleep,  because  Tom 
moaned  and  cried  so  much  in  his  sleep.  He 
must  be  very  ill  again  she  felt  sure,  by  the 
burning  heat  of  his  hands  and  the  evident  pain 
of  his  head. 

She  got  a  fine  scare  later  on  in  the  night, 
when  Tom  had  become  quieter  and  she  herself 
was  getting  drowsy;  a  stick  cracked  as  if 
trodden  on,  then,  as  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
stared  curiously  about  her,  wondering  where 
the  sound  came  from,  a  dark  figure  crouching 
and  creeping  slid  out  of  the  gloom  of   the 
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undergrowth,  and  made  its  way  towards  where 
Yarra  was  13^-  j  asleep. 

For  a  moment  EUie  watched  it,  struck  dumb 
and  helpless  by  sheer  terror,  then  it  came  into 
her  head  that  this  must  be  one  of  the  blacks 
who  had  stalked  them  so  far,  and  was  now  going 
to  seize  Yarra  as  a  prisoner. 

But  if  Yarra  was  taken  away,  what  would 
become  of  Tom  and  herself?  They  had  no 
skill  in  tracking  down  water-holes  such  as  Yarra 
showed,  nor  could  they  find  food  in  the  desert 
to  keep  them  from  starving,  until  civilization 
should  be  reached  again. 

The  desperation  of  their  condition  broke 
down  at  last  the  paralysis  of  terror,  and  throwing 
up  l^r  hands  she  shrieked,  until  she  made  the 
silent  forest  ring  with  sound.  At  her  very  first 
cry,  the  black  figure  went  bounding  back  into 
the  shadows  again,  and  then  she  saw  that  it  was 
no  man  whom  she  had  espied  creeping  out  of  e 
undergrowth,  but  a  big  dingo  searching  curiously 
round  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  supper. 

Even  then  the  knowledge  did  not  tend  to 
re-assurance,  for  the  wild  dingoes  were  savage 
and  fierce,  while  the  animal,  which  would  slay 
and  devour  a  sheep,  would  not  hesitate  about 
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making  a  meal  of  a  few  stray  children  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness. 

Yarra,  who  had  sprang  up  in  alarm  at  the 
first  sound  of  Ellie's  voice,  came  running  to  her 
trying  to  stop  the  outcry,  while  Tom  sat  up  and 
in  a  whimpering  protesting  tone  demanded  to 
know  what  all  the  row  was  about. 

"  Ums  hear  you  make  big  shout,  come  find, 
then  all  no  go  to  run  away  no  more,"  Yarra 
said  impatiently ;  then  finding  no  way  of  stopping 
ElUe's  outcry  by  persuasion,  tried  what  force 
would  do,  clapping  a  small  black  hand  over  her 
mouth  and  shaking  her  violently. 

This  speedily  had  the  desired  effect,  as 
pantmg,  sobbing,  and  wholly  exhausted  Ellie 
lay  on  the  ground,  shedding  tears  of  utter 
misery. 

"  We'll  be  having  ums  down  on  us  like  a 
dingo  on  a  sheep  pen  now,"  muttered  Yarra,  in 
a  worried  tone,  peering  about  at  the  black 
shadows,  as  if  expecting  to  see  them  start  into 
Ufe. 

"  Couldn't  we  start  off  and  walk  ever  so  far, 
then  when  the  black-fellows  came  stalking  round 
and  found  our  fire  they  wouldn't  find  us  ?  " 
suggested  Tom,  who,  white  and  shivering,  had 
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risen  to  his  feet,  where  he  stood  swaymg  help- 
lessly to  and  fro,  until  Ellie  jumped  up  and  put 
her  arms  round  him. 

"Yes,  Yarra,  let  us  go,  anything  will  be 
better  than  sitting  here  expecting  the  blacks  to 
pounce  upon  us  out  of  the  woods,"  she  said 
pleadingly ;  and  because  they  both  desired  it  so 
much,  Yarra  gave  way,  although  she  was  by  no 
means  sure  of  the  direction  in  which  they  ought 
to  go,  or  the  kind  of  impediments  they  might 
have  to  face  in  the  way. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Tom  nervously,  as, 
slinging  the  French  horn  over  his  back,  he 
gripped  tightly  hold  of  Ellie's  arm,  setting 
forward  with  a  determination  which  was  so 
greatly  in  excess  of  his  bodily  strength. 

They  all  paused  to  listen,  then  the  faint 
distant  sound  being  repeated,  Ellie  declared 
that  it  sounded  just  Hke  "  HuUoa !  " 

"  It  isn't  that,  it  is  *  Yahoo,  yahoo,*  which 
means  one  lot  of  blacks  calling  to  another,'* 
Yarra  explained,  in  great  excitement,  speaking 
in  dialect  which  at  first  the  other  two  had  great 
difficulty  in  understanding. 

"  Then  they  are  saying  they  know  where  to 
find  us.    Oh,  Tom,  let  us  hurry ;  it  would  be 
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horrible  to  have  them  catch  us  again/'  panted 

EUie. 

They  plunged  forward  in  the  darkness  with 
all  speed  then,  Yarra  holding  Tom  up  on  one 
side,  while  Ellie  supported  him  on  the  other. 

Fortunately  the  country  just  there  was 
fairly  open,  and  saving  one  or  two  falls  from 
stumbUng  over  roots,  they  got  on  quite  nicely, 
a  creepmg  chill  of  cold  in  the  air  warning  them 
that  dawn  was  not  very  far  off. 

They  heard  no  more  shouts  in  the  distance ; 
the  forest  dropped  into  silence  again,  until  the 
sweet  notes  of  the  break-o*-day  boy  woke  the 
world  up  to  begin  another  day  in  good  earnest. 

Just  as  the  sun  rose,  the  three  weary  Uttle 
travellers  reached  the  edge  of  a  dense  thicket  of 
"iron-bark"  trees,  and  entering  this,  plunged 
forward  for  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then 
stopped  in  a  spot  where  the  trees  grew  more 
thmly,  and  made  preparations  for  Ughting  a 

fire. 

There  was  little  danger  of  smoke  rising  above 
the  fohage  of  the  iron-barks,  nd  a  fire  would 
be  an  unspeakable  comfort  it  only  something 
could  be  found  to  cook  for  breakfast. 

While  Tom  gathered  leaves  and  sticks  for 
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the  fire,  the  two  girls  hunted  for  food,  Yarra 
soon  returning  with  a  small  snake  and  two 
frogs.  Ellie,  who  came  back  later,  had  only  a 
few  berries  as  her  share  towards  the  meal. 

But  the  food,  poor  in  quaUty  and  meagre  in 
quantity  though  it  was,  did  them  good,  and 
when  they  had  rested  for  about  an  hour,  they 
decided  to  go  onward  again,  for  surely  every 
mile  now  should  bring  them  nearer  to  civiliza- 
tion and  home. 

There  was  a  long  climb  when  the  thicket  of 
iron-barks  were  left  behind,  and  the  worst  of  it 
was  the  ascent  had  to  be  made  in  the  open, 
while  of  choice  they  would  rather  have  crept 
from  cover  to  cover  like  bandicoots  or  wallabies. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  pouring  down  on  Tom 
soon  made  him  so  ill  that  he  just  lay  down, 
declaring  that  he  could  go  no  further. 

"  Whatever  shall  we  do  ?  "  cried  Ellie,  in 
dismay,  looking  to  Yarra  for  counsel  and  advice. 

She  was  flushed  and  perspiring  from  the 
stiff  climb  in  the  sun,  but  it  would  be  hotter 
presently,  and  Tom  could  not  possibly  be 
allowed  to  lie  out  on  that  exposed  hillside  in 
the  sweltering  heat  of  noonday. 

But  Yarra's  keen  eyes  were  at  that  moment 
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fixed  on  something  that  m^-ed  in  and  out  of 
the  thicket  of  iron-barks  in  which  they  had 
eaten  their  morning  meal,  and  her  heart  gave 
a  great  thump  as  she  realized  that  the  something 
was  a  black-fellow. 

"  We  must  carry  ums ;  it  isn't  far  to  the 
top  now,"  she  said,  shuddering  a  Uttie  because 
of  the  sight  she  had  seen,  yet  saying  nothing 
about  it  to  Ellie. 

Crossing  and  clasping  their  hands  to  form  a 
seat,  the  two  girls  made  Tom  slip  an  arm  round 
each  of  their  necks,  then  struggled  onward  up 
the  slope,  reaching  the  top  at  last,  then  paused 
a  minute  to  get  their  breath,  while  they  gazed 
downward  into  the  valley  before  them. 

A  cry  of  dismay  broke  from  both  then,  for 
away  down  below,  where  a  little  river  crept  along, 
they  saw  a  number  of  blacks  hunying  to  and 
fro. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

STALKING,  AND  BEING  STALKED 

THE  situation  was  getting  unplefsant,  for 
two  nights  and  a  day  Charlie  l<!ontcahn 
and  Mr.  Whiskers  had  been  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  blacks  were  doing,  but  all  the 
tune  had  been  conscious  that  they  themselves 
were  being  stalked  in  turn,  every  movement 
being  closely  watched. 

They  did  not  dare  both  sleep  at  once,  but 
while  one  rested  the  other  sat  gun  in  hand, 
ready  for  whatever  might  happen. 

Then  on  the  second  morning  one  of  the 
horses  was  found  dead,  with  a  spear  stuck  right 
through  its  body,  and  then  from  being  merely 
unpleasant  the  situation  became  intensely  criti- 
cal, for  what  could  two  white  men  and  one  horse 
do  in  a  strange  country  surrounded  on  all  sides 
and  constantly  watched  by  hostile  blacks. 

Charlie,  my  boy,  do  you  realize  that  we 
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arc  in  a  very  tight  place  indeed  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Whiskers,  as  he  surveyed  the  body  c«  the  dead 

horse. 

"  There  is  not  much  room  to  move  about,  I 
wiU  admit."  repUed  Char)  .,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
broad  shoulders. 

"Just  so,  and  I  sh  propose  making  a 
bolt  of  it.  and  trusting  .^  our  legs  and  our  luck 
to  get  through,  but  for  one  thing,"  said  Mr. 

Whiskers. 

"  And  that  ?  "  there  was  a  smile  on  Charlie's 
easy,  good-natured  face  as  he  put  bis  que^J^ 

"That  Uttle  bit  of  pink  ribbon,  my  boy. 
We've  got  to  see  this  thing  through,  however 
hot  it  grows ;  you  will  remember  that." 

"  I  will  remember,"  said  Charlie,  in  a  solemn 
tone  as  if  he  were  taking  a  vow.  and  so  he  was. 
for  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Paynter's  drawn,  despairing 
face  was  before  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  and  he  was 
telling  himself  that  he  would  rather  not  go  back 
at  all  than  have  to  admit  he  had  failed. 

"  That  is  settled  then.  Now  what  is  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  ?  "  and  Mr.  Whiskers  stared  at 
the  dead  horse,  as  if  he  were  asking  the  poor 
inanimate  creature  to  solve  for  them  the  problem 

of  their  next  move. 
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Move  camp,  I  should  say,  and  on  to  higher 
grouiid,  if  possible ;  we  should  sec  more  about 
wh.x9  we  were  then,  I  imagine,"  said  Charlie, 
and  walking  up  to  the  other  horse,  commenced 
to  load  on  it  the  two  saddles  and  their  small 
stock  of  provisions. 

*'  There's  a  Ukely  place  up  there,"  remarked 
Mr.  Whiskers,  pointing  to  a  hollcw  curving  into 
the  hills  halfway  up  the  steep  asctiit  and  shaded 
by  one  old  banksia  ti  -e. 

"The  identical  place,"  declared  Charlie. 
"  There  is  only  one  defect,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
and  that  is  all  our  comings  and  goings  will  be 
so  plainly  visible  to  our  black  friends  down  here 
in  the  valley.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  what  all 
the  noise  was  about  in  the  night  ?  '* 

"  What  sort  of  noise  ?  "  demanded  Mr. 
Whiskers,  with  a  start. 

He  had  been  so  busy  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
his  horse,  that  he  had  had  no  time  hitherto  for 
asking  CharUe  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
night. 

"First  of  all  there  was  a  shrill  screaming 
from  somewhere,  but  so  faint  and  far  away  that 
I  could  not  tell  whether  the  noise  wi  s  made  by 
man,  or  bird,  or  bciist,  then  from  somewhere 
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dsc  I  heard  a  caU. '  Yahoo,  yahoo/  after  wldA 
there  came  an  answering  shout  from  ih«e 
pleasant  and  friendly  neighbour  -^.o^^^« 
swamp,  then  came  sUence  untU  the  birds  began^ 

-  Charhe.  are  you  sure  where  the  screammg 
was :  from  which  part  of  the  compass.  I  mean  ? 
Mr.  Whiskers  asked  hoarsely.  ^  ..  _«  ^ 

"  No.  I'm  not.  I  thought  at  first  it  w^  a 
night  bird,  because  it  seemed  to  come  from  the 
sky  •  it  was  only  when  I  heard  the  blacks 
shouting  that  I  guessed  it  might  mean  some- 
thing." CharUe  replied. 

"Ah.  from  the  sky ;  that  means  the  noise 
may  have  dropped  down  from  over  the  hiU^ 
we'd  better  move  camp  at  once,  then  when 
things  are  settied  a  bit  comfortably  one  can 
keep  house,  and  the  other  can  prospect  a  httie^ 
It  is  my  opinion  that  things  are  gomg  to  be 
rather  exciting  to-day." 

The  two  men  went  to  work  m  good  earnest, 
the  horse  was  weU  loaded,  and  then  they  loaded 

themselves.  ^      ^     .*  •„«•*  «wr 

"  What  about  that  poor  beast ;  it  isn  t  over 

fat  but  we  may  have  leaner  meat  or  none  before 

we  have  done  ?"  Charlie  asked. 

"  Better  go  hungry  altogether  than  eat  that, 
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I  fancy.  There  are  such  things  as  poisoned 
spears,  you  know.  But  we  shall  very  soon 
know  for  certain  whether  or  no  I  have  mis- 
judged them ;  if  1  have  they  will  swoop  down 
like  a  flock  of  vultures  on  the  carcase,  for  a  meat 
feast  like  that  lean  old  horse  is  not  to  be  despised, 
and  they  will  pick  the  bones  clean ;  if,  however, 
the  spear  was  poisoned,  they  won't  come  near, 
then  the  flies  and  the  carrion  birds  will  have  it 
all  their  own  way.'* 

Charlie  nodded  in  silent  but  horrified  under- 
standing, and  then,  their  belongings  being  all 
gathered  up,  they  slowly  made  the  ascent  of  the 
hill  until  they  reached  the  little  narrow  terrace 
where  grew  the  banksia  tree. 

They  were  above  the  reach  of  chance  spears 
now,  and  although  the  situation  was  rather 
exposed  and  far  from  the  water,  it  was  plainly 
the  best  spot  they  could  chocse  for  the  present. 

When  their  property  had  been  arranged  to 
liheir  satisfaction,  and  the  horse  hobbled  in  the 
shade  where  there  was  grass  to  eat,  the  two  men 
sat  down  to  watch  the  blacks  and  wait  develop- 
ments. 

The  native  encampment  appeared  to  be  in 
a  great  state  of  excitement  about  something 
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or  other  on  this  particular  morning,  and  every 
one  was  workmg  as  hard  as  possible.  Some 
were  filling  water-botties  made  of  wallaby 
skins  at  the  Uttie  river  meandering  through  the 
valley,  others  were  hunting  for  frogs  in  the 
swampy  places,  or  grubbing  for  roots  with  which 
to  fill  the  food-bags. 

"  They  are  preparing  to  march  on  agam,  I 
should  say,"  remarked  Mr.  Whiskers,  after  a 
long  hour  of  silence,  during  which  he  had  been 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  surveying  the  doings 
of  the  blacks  through  a  small  but  powerful 

field  glass. 

"But  the  men  aren't  there,"  objected Charhe. 
"  Don't  you  remember  that  we  haven't  seen  a 
full-grown  man  about  ever  since  we  have  been 
spying  on  them,  and  they  wo'ild  hardly  start 
on  again  until  the  men  put  in  an  appearance." 

••  I  tell  you  what  is  in  my  mind,"  said  Mr. 
Whiskers.  "  I  beUeve  the  children  were  with 
this  lot,  witness  the  pink  ribbon,  but  they  got 
away,  bolted  in  fact,  and  the  men  went  cff  in 
search.  The  screaming  you  heard  in  the  night 
may  have  come  from  the  children,  then  the 
distant  calls,  echoed  back  by  our  friendly 
neighbours,  were  to  arnounce  the  recapture 
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and  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  men-folk,  when 
all  must  be  in  readiness  to  move  on." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  demanded  Charlie 
breathlessly,  while  his  hands  clenched  and  un- 
clenched, his  eyes  shone,  and  his  breath  came 
in  loud  quick  pantings. 

"  I  shall  fight,  if  necessary,"  announced  Mr. 
Whiskers,  with  an  air  of  slow  enjoyment. 

Charlie  was  openmg  his  mouth  to  say  that 
he  also  could  fight,  that  indeed  there  was 
nothing  else  he  so  much  desired  to  do  just  then, 
but  the  words  were  never  uttered,  for  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  shrill  cry  from  the  hill 
above  them,  and  looking  up  the  two  men  saw  a 
sight  which,  for  the  moment,  rendered  them 
speechless  with  amazement. 

Standing  out  on  the  bluff  of  the  hill,  their 
figures  outlined  against  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky,  were  three  children,  the  centre  one  of 
whom  had  to  be  supported  by  the  other  two. 

Just  then  the  blacks  moving  about  in  the 
river  valley,  caught  sight  of  the  children  too, 
setting  up  such  a  chorus  of  fierce  yelling  that 
a  grown-up  well-armed  person  might  have 
been  forgiven  a  pang  of  terror  at  the  sound, 
while  to  the  defenceless  children  on  the  hill  the 
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noise  must  have  seemed  truly  dreadful  and 
appalling. 

Only  for  a  moment  were  the  two  men  speech- 
less, then  as  the  children  wheeled  round,  as  if  to 
turn  and  flee  back  by  the  way  they  had  come, 
Mr.  Whiskers  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  in  the  air, 
while  CharUe  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Ellie,  ElUe,  Tom,  Tom,  come  here,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  1 " 

But  after  all  it  was  the  report  of  the  rifle 
which  arrested  their  attention,  for  vrith  all  the 
yeUing  in  the  valley  below,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  the  sound  of  CharUe's  voice 
even  reached  their  ears. 

As  it  was,  Yarra,  who  knew  that  there  were 
pursuers  stalking  them  in  the  rear,  and  that  in 
consequence  safety  did  not  he  in  that  direction, 
turned  sharply  about  again  at  the  sound  of  the 
rifle,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  espied  the  horse 
and  the  two  men  under  the  banksia  tree. 

**  Look,  look,  ums  white  men  down  there !  " 
she  shrilled,  the  reUef  and  joy  in  her  tone  bring- 
ing comfort  to  the  others,  who  did  net  at  the 
first  minute  see  or  underhand  what  it  was 
which  had  brought  so  much  satisfaction  to  her. 

Charlie  Montcalm  started  to  run  up  the  hill, 
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which  at  that  part  was  so  steep  as  to  be  ahnost 
precipitous,  in  order  to  help  the  children  down, 
to  cover  their  coming  with  his  rifle  if  need  be, 
since  he  did  not  know  what  danger  might  be 
menacing  them  from  the  rear. 

Mr.  Whiskers  stayed  where  he  was,  for  the 
blacks  in  the  valley  were  coming  pouring  up  the 
slope,  as  if  they  meant  to  rush  the  situation, 
but  a  shot  from  the  rifle  might  stop  them,  only, 
as  he  could  not  risk  killing  women  and  children 
however  savage  and  crud  they  might  be,  he 
fired  into  the  air  instead. 

The  noise  and  the  menace  of  the  shot  stopped 
the  women ;  they  plainly  understood  what  guns 
were  for,  and  that  it  might  be  wise  not  to  get 
within  range  of  possible  bullets. 

So  absorbed  was  Mr.  Whiskers  in  his  task  of 
keeping  the  women  back,  that  he  dared  not  look 
round  to  see  if  Charlie  had  reached  the  children 
and  induced  them  to  come  down. 

The  black  women  had  started  screaming 
again,  and  were  iilUng  the  air  with  a  hideous 
uproar  that  was  enough  to  shake  one's  nerves 
to  rags. 

Twice  he  had  shot  into  the  air,  then  finding 
that  the  women  were  beginning  to  think  that  a 
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gun  which  only  made  a  noise  could  not  after 
all  be  very  dangerous,  and  were  moving  up  in 
determined  fashion,  Mr.  Whiskers  took  aim 
at  a  dog  that  trailed  along  by  the  side  of  a 
specially  fierce-looking  old  woman  and  shot  the 
creature  dead. 

Instantly  a  wild  outburst  of  shrieks  and 
cries  burst  from  the  blacks ;  probably  the  loss 
of  the  dog  affected  them  more  than  if  a  couple 
of  women  had  been  killed,  for  the  dog  had  been 
trained  for  huntmg  down  game,  and  so  was  a 
valued  possession,  while  women  were  regarded 
as  being  worth  almost  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Whiskers  smiled ;  it  would  have  gone 
very  much  against  the  grain  with  him  if  he  had 
been  compelled  to  shoot  a  woman,  but  if  there 
had  been  no  dog  available,  he  must  have  done 
it,  in  order  to  keep  the  howUng  mob  at  a  safe 
distance. 

He  was  still  intently  watching  his  work,  and 
smiling  at  the  effect  of  it,  when  he  started  in 
surprise,  as  a  shrill  voice  at  his  elbow  exclaimed, 
"It  is  ums  lubbra's  boss.  Boss,  boss,  where 
ums  lubbra  gone  ?  " 

"  Yarra  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Whiskers,  with  a  great 
start.   "  You  baggage,  how  did  you  come  here ?  '* 
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Yarra  grinned  delightedly,  then  overcome 
by  some  passion  of  grief  long  hidden  and  re- 
pressed, she  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  sobbing  in 
great  distress. 

"  Ums  bad  black-fellow  steal  poor  Yarra  all 
away,  then  her  own  folks  run  of!  and  let  her  be 
stealed.  Then  ums  good  little  white  children 
be  stealed  too,  and  ums  help  ums  go  home  the 
other  way." 

'•  Poor  little  Yarra !  " 

Mr.  Whiskers  let  his  hand  drop  in  a  kindly 
pat  on  the  black  girl's  tousled  head,  then  he 
turned  to  greet  Ellie  and  Tom,  who  were  coming 
down  the  hill,  helped  by  Charlie  Montcalm. 

"  Look  out  I  "  yelled  Charlie,  and  Mr.  Whis- 
kers turned  about  again,  but  only  just  in  time, 
for  the  blacks  were  coming  on  at  a  rush,  and 
now  it  was  not  a  dead  dog  that  would  serve  to 
keep  them  back. 
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JUST  IN  TnaE 

BIBCX)  was  on  his  mettle  in  the  second 
expedition,  and  having  a  definite  point 
to  aim  at,  set  out  for  it  by  the  straightest 
possible  com^. 

Bert  Tuckwell  and  Stevie  had  each  a  pack- 
horse  to  lead  this  time,  for  they  had  brought 
sufficient  provisions  to  admit  of  their  staying 
away  for  weeks  if  necessary.  Biboo  had  nothing 
but  his  own  horse  to  take  charge  of,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  looked  after  more  if  he  had  tried, 
seeing  that  half  the  time  he  was  running  beside 
his  horse  or  in  front  of  it  or  behind  it,  in  search 
of  something  which  might  prove  of  help  in 
tracking. 

Striking  a  course  from  that  point  where  the 
boot-marks  had  been  found  by  the  pool  in  the 
river  bed,  Biboo  led  them  ahnost  straight  over 
rough  ground  and  smooth.    Once  or  twice  he 
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paused  where  the  scorched  and  blackened 
herbage  showed  where  a  fire  had  been,  and 
triumphantly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he 
was  leading  them  on  a  right  trail,  for  here  were 
the  fires  by  which  the  blacks  had  cooked  their 

food. 

At  last,  one  evening  just  before  sundown, 
they  toiled  wearily  up  a  long  incline  to  see 
spread  out  before  them,  further  than  eye  could 
reach,  a  vast  plain,  sandy  and  apparently 
waterless,  but  dotted  here  and  there  with  big 
boulders  and  spmifex,  which  last  is  a  prickly 
growth  dreaded  alike  by  man  and  beast. 

"  There,  see,  stands  the  pillar ;  the  water- 
holes  are  close  to  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound," 
said  Biboo,  in  his  native  dialect,  which  fortu- 
nately both  the  others  understood  fairly  well. 

"Where?"  gasped  Stevie,  rising  in  his 
stirrups  to  gaze  out  over  the  plam,  yet  seeing 
nothing  save  a  hmitless  distance  of  sand  and 
spinifex. 

Bert  also  could  see  nothing,  but  then  he  was 
always  short-sighted,  so  that  did  not  count  for 
much. 

Both  he  and  Stevie,  however,  were  anxious 
to  push  on  as  fast  as  the  horses  could  go,  in  the 
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hope  of  reaching  the  hill  with  the  stone  pillar 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  but  this  Biboo 
would  not  hear  of. 

"  Miles,  miles  I "  he  shouted,  tlirowing  up 
his  hands  in  a  manner  meant  to  express  great 
distance.  *'  Miles  and  no  water  at  all.  The 
horses  must  be  rested,  watered,  and  fed,  then  we 
go  forward  at  a  rush  and  early  reach  the  spot 
where  the  tall  stone  stands  on  the  hill." 

"Biboo  is  right,  Stevie  old  man,  and  the 
moon  will  serve  nicely  for  us  to  start  on  again, 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning," 
Bert  said,  slipping  from  his  saddle  and  leading 
the  tired  horses  down  to  the  dn/  bed  of  a  river, 
which,  when  there  was  water  enough,  meandered 
along  the  edge  of  the  great  plain. 

A  few  minutes  of  active  digging  in  the  river 
bed  made  a  hollow  in  which  water  began  to 
gather;  and  satisfied  that  the  needs  of  the 
horses  could  be  met,  Bert  and  Stevie  turned 
their  attention  to  their  own  supper,  while  Biboo 
nosed  up  and  down  like  a  terrier  dog  looking  for 
a  rat. 

Lighting  a  fire  under  shelter  of  a  row  of  gum 
trees,  marking  out  the  course  of  the  river  when 

there  was  one,  they  boilo<l  a  billy  of  tea,  and 
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calling  to  Biboo  to  come  and  eat,  began  on  their 
supper  just  as  the  darkness  fell. 

Biboo  came  to  his  supper  in  a  very  dis- 
satisfied frame  of  mind,  grunting  and  growling, 
declaring  that  there  was  no  fireglow  visible 
from  the  hill  of  the  stone  pillar,  so  the  blacks 
and  the  children  must  have  gone  further  away. 

"What  does  that  matter,  we  can  follow 
them,"  said  Bert,  in  a  testy  tone.  "  We  can 
follow  them,  and  since  a  horse  can  go  so  much 
faster  than  a  man,  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
catch  them  up  too." 

Biboo  grunted  something  inaudible,  and 
gobbled  his  supper  as  an  extra  hungry  wild 
animal  might  have  done ;  then,  when  the  dark- 
ness dropped  like  a  black  curtain  over  the 
landscape,  he  sat  with  his  nose  resting  on  his 
knees,  staring  away  at  the  distant  horizon. 

Stevie  was  very  quiet,  his  haggard  young 
face  looking  drawn  and  grey  in  the  flickering 
light  of  the  camp  fire.  He  felt  that  he  should 
never  know  happiness  or  content  again  until 
the  children  were  found,  and  he  would  thank- 
fully have  toiled  on  and  on  until  he  dropped 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  if  only  the  other  two 

would  have  let  him. 
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The  Black  Cockatoo 

It  was  siniply  maddening  to  be  compelled 
to  misaddle,  to  eat  one's  supper  and  lie  down  to 
sleep,  while  all  the  time  somewhere  out  in  the 
darkness  of  that  wide  plain,  Ellie  and  Tom  were 
waiting  and  watching  with  weary  eyes  for  the 
rescue  which  tarried  so  long  in  the  coming. 

Biboo  insisted  on  takmg  the  first  watch, 
although  as  a  rule  he  refused  to  watch  at  all ; 
but  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  to-night  the 
black  tracker  did  not  consider  either  of  his 
white  companions  clever  enough  for  the  task. 

Bert  and  Stevie  lay  down  together,  expecting 
to  be  roused  as  soon  as  Biboo  got  tired  of  staring 
at  the  black  landscape.  They  slept  soundly,  as 
people  are  apt  to  do  who  spend  long  hours  of 
active  work  in  the  open  air,  and  when  at  length 
Biboo  roused  them  the  moon  was  up  and  sending 
a  flood  of  silvery  radiance  all  over  the  plain. 

"  Why,  it  is  time  to  start,  and  you  have  had 
no  sleep,"  exclaimed  Bert,  in  annoyed  surprise, 
for  he  supposed  that  now  they  would  have  to 
wait  while  Biboo  took  a  prolonged  nap  to  make 
up  for  so  much  watching. 

"  Me  want  no  sleep,"  snorted  the  black 
tracker,  in  disgust.  "  To  sleep  here  would  be 
to  ask  for  death,  since  no  white  man  can  hope 
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to  see  where  danger  lurks  but  Biboo«  if  black- 
fellow  come  sneaking  round." 

"  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  of  any 
wandering  blacks  in  the  night  ?  "  asked  Stevie, 
trying  to  get  very  wide-awake  all  at  once,  but 
failing  signally. 

Biboo  shook  his  head.  He  had  been  listening 
in  a  strained  fashion  through  many  hours, 
expecting  to  hear  the  creeping  approach  of  a 
hostile  black  and  the  hiss  of  a  hurtUng  spear. 

But  the  hours  had  gone  by  in  utter  silence, 
not  even  a  dingo  had  howled  within  a  mile  of 
the  camp  fire,  and  Biboo  was  beginning  to  feel 
that  he  had  been  defrauded  of  his  night's  rest 
to  no  purpose,  and  in  consequence  was  not 
disposed  to  be  specially  amiable. 

The  horses  were  saddled,  and  then  in  bright 
moonhght,  which  made  the  going  almost  as 
easy  as  by  day,  the  party  set  forward  into  the 
plam,  steering  straight  for  the  tall  stone  pillar 
which  Biboo  professed  to  be  able  to  see,  even 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  before  they 
reached  the  mound,  whereon  stood  the  tall 
stone,  but  they  found  only  the  disappointment 
prophesied  by  Biboo,  for  the  place  was  silent 
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and  deserted,  only  the  ashes  of  camp  fires  and 
a  litter  of  bones  showing  that  the  ground  about 
the  water-hole  had  recently  served  as  a  tem- 
porary home. 

"  Gone  ?  "  exclaimed  Stevie,  his  tone  having 
a  hollow,  mournful  ring,  which  made  Bert 
cough  suddenly,  and  then  to  become  quite 
unreasonably  irritable. 

"  Of  course  they  are  gone ;  it  wasn't  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  hang  round,  waiting 
for  us  to  come  up  with  them.  We  can  push  on 
after  them  though,  and  it  won't  be  our  fanU 
nor  yet  Biboo's,  if  we  don't  overhaul  the;n  in 
a  day  or  two." 

The  black-tracker  was  busy  investigating 
the  ashes  of  the  camp  fires,  and  after  poking 
his  fingers  right  into  the  centre  of  the  ash  heaps, 
decided  that  they  had  not  been  deserted  more 
than  three  days,  which  was  good  hearing, 
since  a  heavily  encumbered  party  travelling  on 
foot,  and  having  food  to  hunt  for  as  they  went, 
could  not  possibly  travel  very  fast. 

The  tracks  of  their  going  were  easy  to  follow, 
and  after  an  hour's  rest,  with  a  good  drink  of 
water  at  the  water-hole  the  party  were  in  the 
saddle  again  and  moving  back  across  the  plain, 
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almost  by  a  parallel  line  to  which  they  had 
ccme,  only  in  a  more  westerly  direction. 

This  puzzled  Biboo  a  good  deal,  for,  as  he 
argued,  why  should  the  blacks  have  travelled 
so  far  across  that  wide  plain,  resting  days  at 
the  water-hole,  if  only  to  come  back  so  nearly 
on  their  own  tracks  again,  especially  as  the  wide 
unexplored  region  beyond  the  plain  was  known 
to  be  their  own  country,  from  which  they 
must  have  come  on  their  travels  south. 

"  Perhaps  they  lost  something,  and  had  to 
come  back  to  look  for  it,"  suggested  Bert,  with 
a  burst  of  laughter,  hoping  by  his  merriment 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  Stevie,  who  appeared  to 
grow  more  wretched  with  every  hour  that 
passed. 

"  Ah,  perhaps  they  did !  "  exclaimed  Biboo, 
who  took  the  matter  seriously ;  then  he  leaped 
from  his  horse  again  and  ran  ahead  for  a  mile, 
his  head  down,  and  his  sharp  eyes  carefully 
examining  the  tracks. 

At  the  end  of  the  mile  he  moimted  his 
horse  again,  his  face  dripping  with  perspiration, 
but  radiant  with  satisfaction,  for  he  had 
satisfied  himself  on  a  very  important  subject, 
and  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  feel  elate. 
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"  All  gins  and  black  lubbras  go  this  way ; 
no  men  go  here,  no  white  chUdren  with  boots," 
he  explained,  with  many  flourishes  of  his  hands, 
and  much  wagging  of  his  head. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  demanded  Stevie,  with  a 

start. 

"Biboo  is  always  sure  when  he  speaks, 
the  tracker  answered,  with  a  dignity  that  was 
comic,  only  the  others  were  not  light-hearted 
enough  to  see  the  humour  of  it. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  then  ?  "  cried  Bert. 
"  Perhaps  the  children  have  escaped  from  the 
blacks,  so  we  are  losing  time  in  following  this 

track." 

"  Children  run  away,  men  go  to  find  them, 
gins  move  camp  to  better  water-hole  and  wait," 
explained  Biboo.  Then  with  a  wild  flourish  of 
his  hands,  and  many  chuckles  he  went  on, 
"  We  find  camp  and  wait ;  men  find  children 
and  bring  back,  then  we  be  there  just  lovely 

for  to  see !  " 

*•  Poor  little  souls ! "  muttered  Bert  Tuckwell, 
gnawing  at  the  moustache  of  which  he  was  so 
proud;  but  Stevie  reeled  in  the  saddle  as  if 
he  would  pitch  from  the  horse. 

"Steady,  lad,  steady,  it  may  not  be  so  bad 
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as  we  think,  only  now  we  are  going  to  posh  on, 
as  fast  as  we  can  go,"  Bert  said  encouragingly. 

Stevie  gave  a  nod  by  way  of  reply ;  then 
on  they  went  again,  u'-ging  the  horses  forward 
now  at  the  bet.-  pace  the  tired  beasts  could 
make,  though  the  day  was  fiercely  hot,  and  the 
creatures  tired  with  the  long  travel. 

Hour  after  hour  went  by ;  they  were  back 
again  in  the  hilly  country  bordering  the  plain, 
and  it  was  nearly  sundown. 

"No  use  to  go  further;  camp  now,  and 
try  again  to-morrow,"  said  Biboo,  whose  poor 
horse  looked  as  if  at  any  moment  it  might 
drop  in  its  tracks. 

Just  then,  before  either  Bert  or  Stevie 
could  reply,  the  report  of  a  rifle  rang  out  from 
somewhere  not  far  away,  followed  by  a  frenzied 
chorus  of  shrieks  and  yells. 

"  Where  does  the  row  come  from  ?  "  burst 
out  Bert,  in  a  breathless  fashion,  staring  up 
and  down. 

"From  over  the  ill,  up  yondtr  way," 
announced  Biboo,  w  /se  eyes  were  gleaming 
with  the  light  of  battle,  for  the  shrieks  sounded 
like  a  fray,  and  all  the  wild  man  in  him  loved 
a  fight. 
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"Come  on,  I'm  going  to  see,"  announced 
Bert,  with  sharp  energy ;  then  sUpping  from 
his  horse  he  commenced  running  up  the  hill, 
which  was  very  steep  just  there,  dragging  his 
own  mount  and  the  pack  horse  after  him. 

Biboo,  having  only  one  horse  to  lead,  soon 
worked  to  the  front  place  and  kept  it,  while 
Stevie  came  toilmg  along  m  the  rear,  leading 
his  own  horse  and  the  second  pack-horse. 

Twenty  minutes'  hard,  panting  climb,  and 
they  all  reached  the  top  just  as  another  shot 
rang  out,  then  taking  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  burst  into  such  a  ringing  British  cheer, 
as  effectually  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  the 
hoUow  of  the  hills  a  Httie  further  eastward. 

What  they  saw  was  an  old  banksit 
growing  m  a  curve  in  the  Hue  of  the  h*' 
sheltering  behind  its  broad  gnarled  s 
huddled  group  of  chUdren,  protected  by  two 
men  with  rifles,  who  stood  one  on  either  side, 
holding  at  bay  a  ring  of  blacks,  whose  spears 
dotted  the  space  between. 

Plainly  they  were  closing  in  on  the  besieged, 
untU  the  sight  of  the  three  people  and  five 
horses  coming  over  the  hill,  together  with  the 
sound  of  that  ringing  hurrah,  had  warned  them 
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it  might  be  far  more  prudent  to  flee.  Seeing 
them  waver  and  hesitate,  Bert  yelled  out  another 
wild  ringing  shout,  then  flinging  himself  on  to 
his  horse  again,  rode  forward  along  the  hill, 
followed  by  the  others. 

"  You  were  just  m  time,"  said  Mr.  Whiskers, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief ;  "  Charlie  and  I  hadn't 
more  than  two  rounds  more  apiece,  but  we 
meant  to  take  care  they  were  not  wasted." 

"  Seems  as  if  you  had  been  having  a  warm 
time ;  they  won't  all  run  away ; "  and  Bert 
wagged  his  head  towards  some  black  objects 
l3ring  away  in  the  distance. 

"  No ;  but  if  it  hadn't  been  ^h^m,  it  would 
have  been  us,"  Mr.  Whiskers  rephe» 

But  Stevie  had  got  one  arm  round  Tom, 
and  the  other  round  Ellie,  while  Yarra  stood 
in  front  attempting  to  explain  the  full  course 
of  their  adventures,  by  saymg— 

"Ums  ran  away,  but  ums  came  after  us, 
but  mns  shotted  ums  with  a  fire-stick." 

However,  the  blacks  did  not  venture  another 
attack,  and  supper  that  night,  for  the  children, 
at  least,  was  a  feast  mdeed. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
HOME  SWEET  HOME 

MR.  KNUTSFORD  had  ridden  over  from 
Shirley  as  fast  as  his  fastest  horse 
could  carry  lim,  and  in  his  pocket  a 
dead  cockatoo,  pure  white  with  a  sulphur 
crest.  He  had  shot  the  bird  that  morning, 
then  catching  sight  of  something  under  its  wing, 
had  found  secured  there  the  pathetic  Uttle 
message  sent  by  Tom  and  Elh. 

But  when  he  reached  Woolla,  it  was  to  find 
his  news  very  stale  indeed,  and  to  learn  that 
two  separate  search  parties  were  out  on  the 
tracks  of  the  lost  children. 

Sam  Tuckwell  was  at  Woolla  working  for 
Mr.  Paynter,  and  awaiting  the  return  of  Bert 
to  commence  building  a  new  store.  Mr.  Knuts- 
ford  also  took  a  hand  at  the  work  that  was 
nearest  whilst  he  waited  for  his  tired  horse  to 
get  rested  for  the  long  return  journey  to  Shirley. 
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So  it  chanced  that  every  one  '/as  busy, 
a  A  no  one  on  the  watch  to  see  when  a  little 
company  of  six  tired  and  dusty  horses  came 
slowly  across  the  great  paddock,  two  of  the 
horses  having  a  double  burden. 

Then  came  a  tremulous  toot-a-too-a  on  a 
French  horn,  and  at  the  sound  Dodge,  who  had 
been  lookmg  for  hens'  eggs  in  the  tall  grass 
behind  the  shearing  sheds,  came  tearing  round 
the  angle  of  the  buildings,  and  yelling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice. 

Joyce,  who  had  sent  him  to  look  for  eggs, 
thought  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  and 
ran  out  in  a  great  state  of  alarm  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

Then  hearing  the  horn,  she  immediately 
forgot  the  possible  snake-bite,  and  rushed  along 
the  banksia  hedge,  and  past  the  garden,  out 
to  where  a   view  of   the  paddock  could  be 

obtained. 

"  It  must  be  good  news ! "  she  sobbed,  as 
she  ran,  "  they  would  not  mock  us  with  that 
wretched  horn  if  any  harm  had  come  to  the 

children." 

Good  news  it  was,  too,  although  poor  Tom 
was  so  weak  and  ill  that  he  could  not  stand 
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on  his  own  two  feet,  but  had  to  be  carried  by 
Mr.  Whiskers  mto  the  cool  sitting-room,  and 
laid  on  the  couch  in  home  sweet  home. 

The  noise  made  by  the  others  in  tramping 
in  after  Mr.  Whiskers  and  his  burden,  awoke 
Jimmy,  who  lay  asleep  in  a  comer  on  a  rug, 
and  as  his  babyship  did  not  approve  of  such  a 
sudden  awakening,  he  burst  into  a  lusty  cry. 

Mr.  Whiskers  dropped  Tom  on  the  couch 
with  a  jerk,  and  turned  to  Mrs.  P^ynter,  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf. 

She  understood,  and  picking  up  the  rosy, 
sobbing  baby,  put  it  in  the  man's  arms. 

"  There  is  Junmy,  Mr.  Rushden,  and  I  little 
thought  when  I  took  him  how  richly  you  were 
going  to  repay  me  for  our  care  of  your  baby," 
she  said,  her  voice  quaveriag  to  a  breakdown, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  her  face. 

Norris  Rushden,  standing  with  his  baby  in 
his  arms,  was  trying  to  make  some  sort  of  reply, 
wV»n  Yarra,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent, 
awed  by  the,  to  her,  splendour  of  that  homely 
room,  burst  out  in  wild  delight — 

"  Lubbra,  lubbra,  ums  Yarra's  own  lubbra," 
and  dragging  Jimmy  by  sheer  force  from  his 
father's  arms,  whirled  about  in  ecstasy,  shaking 
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the  baby  up  and  down  like  a  bottle  of  medicine 
labelled  to  be  well  shaken  before  taken. 

"Yarra  lived  r  ar  our  hut,  and  my  wife 
used  to  trust  her  wi  the  baby,"  Norris  Rushden 
explained ;  then  seeing  that  he  was  r  own, 
and  disguise  was  no  longer  necessary,  i  /^  \  ailed 
off  his  big  false  whiskers,  being  rewarded  by 
sniiles  and  Growings  from  Jinrniy,  who  now 
appeared  to  know  his  father  again. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  at  Woolla  that  day 
and  the  next,  though  Ellie  cried  bitterly  when 
she  restored  the  violin  to  Mr.  Sparkin,  and  ex- 
plained that  she  had  lost  the  bow,  at  the  same 
time  begging  him  to  forgive  her  for  what  looked 
so  much  like  'itealing. 

Mr.  Knutsford  ling  :d  a  day  or  two  at 
Woolla;  then  when  he  went  back  to  Shirley, 
he  took  Norris  .»*iishden  with  him,  in  order 
that  a  ni  '  start  ir  Ufe  might  be  arranged  for 
the  man  on  whom  ill-fortune  had  frowned  so 
long. 

Charlie  Montcalm  went  too,  declaring  that 
he  Uked  Mr.  Whiskers  so  much  as  a  partner, 
that  they  might  as  well  stick  together  hence- 
forth.   But  Jimmy  remained  at  Woolla,  with 

Yarra  for  his  nurse. 
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Tom  was  very  ill  for  a  long  time,  both  he 
and  Ellie  had  suffered  so  much,  that  no  one 
dreamed  of  flinging  them  a  word  of  blame  for 
all  the  misery  that  midnight  prank  of  theirs 

had  caused.  . 

A  black  cockatoo  in  a  glass  case  stands  m 
the  sitting-room  at  WooUa,  the  very  bird  that 
had  the  message  fastened  under  its  wing,  which 
Dodge  snared  and  Bruno  killed.  Mr.  Sparkin 
stuffed  it,  and  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Paynter.  and  if 
any  of  the  young  folks  were  ever  tempted  after 
that  to  do  a  risky  thing  on  their  own  responsi- 
biUty,  the  sight  of  the  black  cockatoo  came  as 
a  useful  reminder  to  act  always  on  the  open. 

But  EUie  and  Tom  needed  no  dead  black 
cockatoo  to  remind  them  of  the  grave  dangers 
through  which  they  had  come,  and  each  m  his 
and  her  way  gave  thanks  for  the  good  Providence 
which  had  deUvered  them  from  a  peril  so 
dreadful.  It  was  they  who  taught  Yarra  to 
give  thanks  also  for  an  escape  as  great  as  theirs, 
and  the  black  girl  was  quick  to  respond  to  the 
teaching  she  received. 

THE  END. 


raiNTED  .»  WltUAM  CWWM  AKD  •OMI.  UMITMI.  WMDOI.  AND  MCtt«. 
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Every  Boy's  Bookshelf. 

A  tttmiU nm min tf EighimHUmisf  ttorin/or  hoyt.  EathtoiOtdm 
fnm  aa4  I0  s84iifM,  wbk  tea  vigwtmify  immn  TrUiilam 
lUiutnaiolU,  *nd  m  tuAomrti  mdmm  on  mmt.    Tkt  storJM 

to  A(y  ftadm,  hdHgfiM^  tHrfktg  tema  imeidrnt  to  tehooVl^ 
midtseiiiiitodvtniiifn.  Tkt  bo^  from  tkdr  bulk,  itli$itrotioiUt 
md  inttrnt,  wiU  b$  found  f9  eomptio  with  mjfmth$  mmkd  «f 
tk$mm¥fk$» 


PRANK  LESTER'S  FORTUNES  |  or. 

BattUat  to  Vtotonr. 

By  FUDBUCS  AiMOLO.   Lug*  crown  two.   With  two  Coloniad 
nioitntioiu  in  taxt  and  Ccdonnd  Medallion  on  cow.    ii.  6d. 

This  if  •  story  which  will  powsrfally  appeal  to  all  healthy 
minded  bojrs  who  admire  conra^e,  Tigonr,  and  strennons  eurtioa. 
It  tells,  in  nncommonly  vivid  style,  of  a  youth  who,  as  a  result  fA 
inancial  disaster,  is  plunged  from  affluence  into  porer^.  By  pluck 
and  indostry,  and  after  many  trying  and  aciting  eiperiences,  he 
wins  a  position  of  comfort,  responsibility,  and  usefulness.  A  love 
•lement  is  skilfully  woven  into  this  fascinating  story. 

IN  MORTAL  PERIL.   A  Story  of  the  Great 

Armada. 

By  Edwabo  E.  Oaks.  Large  crowa  8to.  With  two  Coloured 
'  IllustraticHU  in  text  and  Colouied  Medallion  on  cover,  it.  6d. 
'This  is  a  stirring  tale  of  Armada  times.  The  heco.  a  sailor  of 
the  English  Fleet,  Is  captured  prisonw  and  taken  to  Spain,  but  is 
•zchanged  for  an  officer  which  he  himself  captured.  On  arrivmg 
home  he  is  arrested,  with  his  father,  for  high  treason  and  sent  to 
the  Tower.  How  he  escapes  death,  secures  command  of  a  vessM 
sailing  for  Spain,  captures  a  treasure  ship,  and  is  knighted,  is  told 
aa  the  plot  ol  a  bsalttiy,  stirring  story  graduaUy  unravels. 

UNDER  FIRE. 

By  H.  FuoioicK  CaasLit.    Author  of  'The  Boys  of  High* 

field,"  etc.    Large  crown  8vo.    With  two  Coloured  Illustratioo* 

in  test  and  Coloused  Medallion  on  cover,    is.  6d. 

This  is  one  of  those  splendid  telling  stories  of  boy  life,  in  which 

difficulties  are  overcome,  battles  of  various  kinds  are  bravelv  fought 

— sometimes  under  very  unequal  conditions— and  from  which  the 

hero  emerges  strong  and  noble-hearted,  and  fitted  to  enter  upon 

the  yet  stescer  and  more  strenuous  life  of  manhood. 
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Every  Boy's  BooKsheliF. 

THE  YOUNG  NOR*  WESTER.  ^      „^_. 

Br  I.  Macdomald  OSLIT.   AnUiorol"Tl»Sp«diMoHB«tm, 

'    •te.   Lmw  crown  8to.   With  two  Colonnd  Illiutiktioiw  ia  tot 

and  Coloand  liedaUion  on  cawn.    it.  M.     ^        _        ..  ^ 

A  •toty  that  wUl  entertain  the  adTwiture-loving  boy.   1*6  aothot 

of  -Norii  Overland  with  Franklin,- who  '^,  <^o"  ^•*;JSSh 

knowledge,  telle  a  itorr,  in  "The    Yonng    Nor'We»ter,     which 

abound!  in  thrilling  incidenU  and  eUange  ezperieacee.    It  U  a  tale 

of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  ol  life  in  the  fur  procuring 

diaUicU  of  British  North  America. 

SCHOOLDAYS  AT  HIGHPIELD  HOUSE. 

By  A.  N.  Malah.    Author  of  •The  WaUaby  Man,"  etc.    Large 
11     crown  8to.       With  two  Coloured  Illuttratione  in  text  and 

Coloured  Medallion  on  cover,    is.  6d. 
TJU  Ckristim  World  says :— '  It  has  plenty  of  broad  fun  in  it,  and 
a  good  number  of  mirth-provoking  pictures,  while  it  empbasuaa 
the  ugliness  of  cheating,  sneaking,  and  'cribbing. 

BUSH  LUCK. 

By  W.  H.  TiMPEEi-T.    Large  crofwn  8vo.    With  two  Coloured 
Illustrations  in  text  and  Coloured  Medallion  on  cover,    is.  6d. 
TMt  Rack  says:— 'The  tale  is  full  of  ymusing  and  exciting  inci* 

denU  of  savage  life,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  rough  adventurer,  who 

goes  in  quest  lor  gold.  .  .  .  It  is  an  admirable  and  clever  compost* 

tion,  certain  to  enlist  a  reader's  interest.' 
TIU  Uttkodist  Timtt  says :— '  A  capital  story  of  adventure,  writtao 

in  a  style  which  gains  for  it  wide  popularity.' 

A  BOY'S  ADVENTURES  ROUND  THE 

WCALD.  ^        «.  V  _ 

By  JOHH  Amduw  HiQGiNtoii.    Large  crown  8vo.    With  two 
Coloured  Illustrations  in  text  and  Coloured  Medallion  on  cover. 

TMt  Sekcolmuttr  says:— 'There  are  enough  exciting  adventures 
pactod  between  the  covers  of  this  book  to  please  the  most  fastidiona 
of  boy  critics.    It  is  a  prize  book  we  can  cordially  recommend.' 

GEORGE  BURLEY.  ^  ^  ^. 

By  G.  E.  SAacEKT.    Author  of  "The  Story  ol  a  City  Arab," 

•J!     "Frank  Layton,"  etc.     Large  crown  8vo.  With  two  Coloured 

Illustrations  in  text  and  Coloured  Medallion  on  cover,    is.  6d.' 

A  etory  written  in  Mr.  G.  E.  Sargent's  best  style,  fuU  of  vigour; 

tracing  the  career  of  George  Burley  through  varying  foxtunes  to 

an  honourable  career.  ^„    ,  ,    .j    » 

Tit  Rteord  says:— 'It  is  a  shrring  story,  full  of  inadeot  .  .  • 
It  will  make  a  good  reward  book.'  « 
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THC  BOY'S  LIBRARY  OP 
ADVENTURE  6  HEROISM. 

An  attraeth*  uritt  of  books  for  b<iyt,  wtU  pritUti  tnd  illuOnitti, 

and  handsoHuly  bound.    Largt  erown  8«o,  ckth,  fuU  giltt 

3s.  6d.  p$r  volumt, 

ALLAN  ADAIR;   or  Here  and  There  in 

Many  Lands. 

Br  Dx.  GoiDON  Stablm,  R.N.,  «nthflr  of  "In  th*  Land  of  the 

Lion  and  the  Ostrich."      With  Ten  Illnttrations  by  Altixo 

PsAmsK.    Large  crown  8to,  cloth  gilt,  as.  6d. 

Tht  Examintr  says : — ^~  Allan  Adair,  the  only  toa  of  hia  widoirad 

mother,  distingnishes  himself  as  a  lad  in  helping  to  save  a  vessel  in 

distress,  and  in  return  is  offered  a  berth  by  the  owners  in  one  of 

their  ships.    Of  course  he  accepts,  and  a  life  of  world-wide  travel 

and  incident  is  (he  result.    Among  many  exciting  episode*  may  b* 

mentioned  shooting  'rattlers'  in  the  Sierras,  encounters  with  nar« 

whals  and  bears  in  the  Arctic  regions,  a  hairbreadth  escape  on  th« 

terrible  ice-river  of  Spitsbergen,  and  adventures  among  the  savafea 

of  Patagonia." 

A    HERO    IN    WOLP-SKIN.    A  Story  of 

Paxan  and  Chrlatian. 

By  Tou  Bbtan.    With  Seven  Illnstrationa  by  J.  Fmifxif ou,  R.I. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
TMt  Morning  Ltadtr  says:— "Here  we  get  a  yooog  Goth,  a  very 
notable  fighting-man,  who  performs  feats  of  valor  against  the  Roman 
legions,  and  eventually  dazzles  a  huge  audience  with  his  prowesa  in 
the  Coliseum  itself.    He   is  beloved  by  Floria,  a  noble  Roman 
maiden,  who  leads  her  young  barbarian  to  Christianity  and  hap* 
piness  after  he  has  rescued  her  from  the  lions  in  the  arena.    Ftdl 
of  combats  and  escapes, '  A  Hero  in  Wolf-skin '  should  be  very  popn. 
lar  in  the  world  of  youth." 
Tkt  ShtfUld  Independent  says : — "  Boys  will  delight  in  it  hugely." 
The  Primitive  Methodist  Leader  says : — "  The  bode  is  full  of  thrill, 
ing  episodes  and  is  just  the  kind  to  kindle  in  boys  and  in  youths 
the  stuff  that  troa  men  are  made  of." 

THE  ADVENTURES  OP  VAL  DAINTRY 

IN  THE  GRXECO-TURKISH   WAR. 

By  V.  L.  GoiNO.    With  Seven  Illnstrations  by  Fkamk  Fbllii. 
Large  crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
The  Sidney  Daily  Telegraph  says: — ^"This  i«  a  fine  stirring  book 
for  boys." 

The  English  Churchman  says :— "  Mr.  Going  has  got  off  the  beatei 
tract  in  selecting  the  last  GraKO-Turkiah  War  as  bis  subject,  ana 
he  has  produced  an  uncommonly  good  book,  which*  boys  will  ap> 
preciate." 
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THE  BOyS  LIBRARY  OF 
ADVENTURE  d  HEROISM. 

WILD     LIFE    IN    SUNNY    LANDS.     A 

By    GoiDOW     Stabuw,  M.D.,  R.N.,  »»thoT  of  "Th*  ajn 
Hunton.'*  With  Swen  niuitratioM  by  Altibd  Pxabss.    I-«|» 

crown  8to,  cloth  gilt,  3«.  6d.  .     .      »_     i«  k>M.^«. 

r*«  5«/«i«i  •»yi:-"A  lively  "tonro*  •«'«»*«•  J^,»»^«J*2* 
hnnting,  fighting  litri  and  penetrating  trackleu  'ragtai  in  ▼■rion* 
OrienUl  regions  and  some  undiscovered  parts  oi  Africa. 

Tkt  DaUy  Ttltgrafk  says:-" It  U  illustrated  with  •even  »ivid 
piS«es  by  >Ufred>eSrs6  a^d  is  fnll  of  •^rentwsjUov«JijwMW 
with  savage  tribes  of  more  or  less  ^palling  ferocity  and  hideoM 
habits."  .^^ 

THB  VOYAGE  OP  THE  BLUE  VEGA. 

By  GoiDOir  SxABtis,  M.D.,  ILN.  With  Six  lUMteations  by 
ALniD  Pbaxss.  Large  crown  8vo,  doth  gUt,  3s.  M. 
••  The  Voyage  of  the  Blue  Vega,"  by  Dr.  GordM  Strfjto^  u  a  yarn 
which  ell  boys  and  many  "old  boys'^  will  delight  m.  It  i»  a  tale 
of  adventuiw  in  the  Arctic  regions,  a  quarter  of  the  globe  whidi 
has  not  been  "overdone"  in  the  way  of  fiction.  The.sgle  of  Dr. 
Stablet-brisk,  vivid,  chatty,  almost  confidential,  we  might  caU  it- 
carries  the  reader  along  as  on  a  flood.  There  is  plenty  of  adyentw 
in  this  story,  and  there  is  also  a  romantic  mystery  pervading  the 
whole.  Everything  comes  all  right  in  the  end,  as  ought  to  be  the 
ease  in  a  book  for  boys,  but  a  great  mmr  *J»«*l*,i»'i .^,,1? 
straightened  out  before  that  takea  place.  There  lies  the  wthr-Uj 
ing  fnterest  of  the  story.  It  shows  convincingly  that  the  hand  of 
DA  Gordon  Stables  has  by  no  means  lost  ite  cunning. 

COMRADES  UNDER  CANVAS.     A  Story 

of  Boya'  Brlfado  Life.  ^    . 

By  F««DiiiCK  P.  Gibbon.  With  Seven  lUnstrationa  by  Altuo 
PiAitx.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3*.  W.  ,  _  .  - 
A  storr  quite  likelv  to  become  the  classic  one  of  Boys'  Brigade 
life,  iurt  as  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays"  and  "The  Fifth  Form 
•t  si.  Dominic's"  are  now  confirmed  favourites  as  stcwiesof  school 
life.  "  Comrades  under  Canvas  "  deals  with  the  adventures  of  mem* 
hers  of  three  Boysf  Brigade  companies  during  their  annual  camp. 
The  int««st  of  the  story  never  flags  for  a  moment,  U  style  is 
breesy  and  healthy,  and  while  there  is  nothing  "preachy"  about 
the  book,  the  moral  tone  is  keen  and  bracing.  B(^  have  their 
characteristic  temptations  and  failings,  and  this  book,  the  sale  of 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  every  Boys'  Brigade  officer  and 
•verybody  interested  in  boys,  will  show  lads  how  thsy  may  ov 
)  theur  perils,  and  live  noble,  sel'-sacrifidng,  ChrisOike  hves.. 
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THE  HEROES  OP  MOSS  HALL  SCHOOL. 

By  E.  C.  KiifTOii.  author  of  "  Littl*  Robin  Grey,"  etc.     With 

S«Tea  mnsUttioM  by  Altsbd  Fbami.    La»«  crown  8to,  cloth 

flit,  at. 

THu  Glatgow  Htrald  uy*:— "Is  full  of  exciting  inddmts,  torn* 

of  the  old  conYentionil  type— snowballing,  cricket  match,  paper 

chase,  and  so  forth— others  of  a  more  nnusual  kind,  as  frr  instance 

the  attempted  Fenian  Raid  on  the  Armoniy  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 

They  all  „t)  to  make  up  a  Tery  readable  book,  whL-Ji  there  cante 

no  harm  in  asking  mother  to  slip  into  one  oi  the  boxes  with  a  view 

to  meeting  possiUe  emergen     ;s." 

Tht  Attrdtm  Fru  Prut  s. /»>-••  The  narratiTe  abounds  ia  in* 
ciden«,  and  is  marked  by  a  vigunr  and  brightness  of  style  which 
cannot  but  prove  attractive  to  young  lads,  while  appealing  lonely 
to  aU  healthy  and  manly  instincts."^  "^        *         *' 

THE     LOST     EARLDOM  (     A    Teie    ot 

Scotland**  Relga  of  Terror. 

Bt  Ctiii.  Gut,  author  of  "  For  Crown  and  Covenant.**    With 

Three  Illustrations  by  Raymond  Porrn.    Large  crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  3S.  6d. 

kt  Northern  Whig  says:— "This  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  Scotland  • 
Kikm  of  terror,  widi  scenes  laid  on  braeside,  in  mountain  passes. 
and  in  the  conrts  of  kings.    The  interest  is  strongly  sustained." 
.  y      £'^*!LK**^^y  tays!— "A  workmanlike  and  weU-expressed 
tale  which  will  be  perused  by  its  possessors  more  than  once." 

A  TROOPER  OF   THE   FINNS:  A  Tale 

of  tho  Thlrtr  Years'  War. 

gr  Tom  Bevah,  author  of  "A  Hero  in  WoU-iJan,**  etc.  etc 

With  TTiree  lUustrations  by  J.  Fimmkuoix,  R.I,    Large  crown 

Bvo,  cloth  giM,  IS   6d. 

ThtSthMlmaster  says:— "A  new  book  for  boys  full  of  e.citement 

and  adventure.    Young  Coniade's  noble  and  courageons  nature  will 

'^•"Jr?  ^^  generous  sympathies  of  the  fascinated  boy  readers." 

Th4  SehMi  Gmardiam  mj%.—"UT.  Tom    Bevan  is  rapidl-  Im. 

wovrng  in  his  Kory-telling,  and  ia  Ukely  before  long  tc  be  >      ^ 

ftront  rank  of  'rriters  of  books  for  boys.    In  «A  Trooper  c        a 

Fmns,' he  gives  ns  a  spirited  picture  of  miUtaiy  life  on  the  c^. 

1°1S  ***"  *i™««  o'  GusUvai  Adolphus,  ard  of  the  kdventurea 

and  perils  passed  Areugi.  by  a  Scottish  youA  iriio  takes  service 

■ader  the  famous  Swedish  fang.      The  fuU  page  pictures^  L 

Finnemon  are  deserving  of  a  spScial  word  of  praise."'  ^  *" 
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BOB  MARCHANTS  SCHOLARSHIP. 

By  Eunn  Piotmiob.   Whh  S«t«i  martntloM  by  Auud 
PsAist.    Lugt  crown  Sro,  cloth  gilt,  tt.  6d. 
TA*  5f*#»/  Gr^iim  uj» :— "  A  T«y  rMdiO)!*  tal*  with  ptoa^  «l 

^««!vLril«K^  aarto-  ujtt-^Aa  tiaxteOm  .'aty  «f  •choolboy 
lifo" 

f*#  St*aaitr  MTis— *Ht»  w*  h«Tt  •  itofy  of  •*»«»«•»*** 
•ceil*  o«  acdoii  b^  what  it  cidl«d  th«  •dncatioiul  l«dd«r.  Bob 
llatehuit  wiM  »  Kholanhip  ....  which  takM  him  to  Omllo 

CoU«f  t,  a  fint-grade  achool Tha  tubjact  U  worth  traatinc 

and  Aould  not  bv  lesa  iaUratting  than  tha  panla  by  iood  and  tald 
which  commonly  iorm  tha  thamaa  ol  thasa  atoriaa." 

TH£  BOY  SETTLER  I  or,  The  Advoitiircai 

of  8ydD«7  Bartl«tt.  

By  H.  C.  Stoub.    With  Thraa  niattratioiw  by  J.  rmniioiBt 

A  ttory  of  Sydnar  Bartlatt'a  achool  daya,  and  advantum  in  Naw 
Zaaland.  Laavinc  England  aa  a  boy.  ha  Joina  tha  If  onnted  Polica, 
aaaa  somathing  of  tha  Maori  War,  maata  with  an  old  aatUar  and 
throwa  in  hit  lot  with  him.    Tha  atoiy  ia  full  of  Ufa  and  intaraat. 

PROM  SCAPEGRACE  TO  HERO;  or,  The 

AdT«aturM  and  Trlumpba  of  Jom  Blollo. 

By  EuissT  PxoTBBBOs,  author  of  "Bob  Marthant'a  Scholar* 
ahip."  Witn  Soran  lUustrationa  by  J.  IIacpailamc.  Larga 
crown  8to,  cloth  gilt,  38.  6d.  , ..        .      ^     . 

Jem  Blaka,  a  wild,  ucmanageabla  villaga  boy  with  an  inveterata 
taste  ior  miachief,  by  hia  jpranka  and  practical  |okee  kMps  tta 
country-side  in  a  continual  ferment.  Led  into  bettmg  b^  an  older 
lad,  for  a  time  it  seema  aa  though  nothing  can  sUy  hu  progresa 
alo.  g  the  downward  path.  Jem,  howerer,  ia  led  to  see  the  erroc 
of  hia  ways,  and  commences  to  aiona  for  hia  past  indiscretiona. 
Thanks  to  circumstantial  eyidenca,  Jem,  though  innocent,  is  con> 
victed  of  being  concerned  in  a  poarhing  affray.  Sent  to  a  reform- 
nXotj  for  three  years,  by  hia  courage  and  praaenca  of  mind  at  • 
trying  moment  ha  attaina  a  remiasion  of  hisaantenca.  Entering  tha 
Aim,  Jem,  out  on  the  South  African  Teldt,  wina  tha  Victoria  Croaa. 
In  tha  maantima,  hia  ixmocenca  concerning  tha  poaching  incident 
haa  bean  proTed,  and  tha  hero  returns  noma  to  enjoy  hia  wall* 
merited  h<monrs.  The  author  of  "  Bob  If  arehanf  a  Scholarship  "  haa 
here  giraa  «a  a  story  full  of  moramant,  skilfully  and  Tigonmaly 
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